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Poet! Thou whose latest verse 
Was a garland on thy hearse ; 
Thou hast sung with organ tone, 
In Deukalion's life thine own. 

H. W. Longfellow. 

I am a voice, and cannot more be still 

Than some high tree that takes the whirlwind*s stress 

Upon the summit of a lonely hill. ... 

Such voices were, and such must ever be, 

Omnipotent as love, unforced as prayer. 

And poured round Life as round its isles the sea! 

Prince DeulcaUon, 
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" Hanmaii Thurston " was published a few weeks 
after Bayard Taylor's return to America. It was ded- 
icated to Mr. Putnam, in a letter which acknowledged 
gratefully the kindnesR which the publisher had shown 
the autlioi' ever since the day when they met in Lon- 
don, and lioi-e testimony to the unselfish nature of a 
man who holds an honorable place among American 
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publishers, and wliose own failiii* to achieve 1 
success was never embittei-ed by the reproaches of the 
authors to whose iutereats he gave himself unreserv- 
edly. Mr, Putuam, to whom the dedication was a 
pleasant surprise, wrote in reply a frank, manly let- 
ter, in whith he says, " As for exemption from the 
oi'dinary sbai-e of human selSshness, I don't claim it 
and never have, and I don't pretend to have acted at 
any time by you on any higher principles tlian mere 
justice and mutual benefit, except that I have had the 
satisfaction of feeling that confidence and good-will 
were also mutual between us; and that if I had been 
able to do a good deal more for your interests the 
service would have been most worthily rendered if 
rendered to you, and would have been equally for my 
advantage too. In fact, antagonism between author 
and publisher, even outside of personal relations, has 
always seemed to me impolitic and absurd." 

The dedication also contains some passages which 
Indicate the attitude which the author took toward his 
first novel. " I do not," he says, " rest the interest of 
the book on its slender plot, but on the fidelity with 
which it represents certain types of charaeter and 
phases of society. That in it which most resembles 
caricature Is oftenest the transcript of actual fact, and 
there are none of the opinions uttered by the various 
characters which may not now and then be heard in 
almost any country community of the Northern and 
Westera States." 

The defense which an author sets up beforehand for 
his work is pretty sure to indicate not necessarily its 
weakness but the point most likely to be attacked. 
The class of people satirized in the novel were loud in 
their denial of Us truthfulness, but the author had the 
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ition of seeing the laook diligently read ia circles 
"■■most qualified to pass upon its faithfulness to nature, 
and of hearing both willing and unwilling testimony of 
its accuracy. Indeed, the success of the book was most 
emphatically with the people who read a novel for 
what it may betray of human life. The critics and 
those who look more narrowly to the artistic plan were 
divided in theii' judgment. The very carefulnesa of 
the novelist not to allow his characters to become caii- 
eatnres exposed him to the peril of a too level por- 
traiture, and the fact that the phase of life which he 
depicted had its presentation in Rennett made liini rely 
often upon actual circumstances and words which be 
rei)orte<l with fidelity. The form of the novel was an 
experiment with him, although he had tried his hand 
at short stories, and a certain caution in movement 
_ followed from the unfamiliarity of the exercise. Never- 
■.tiieless, the thing in "Hannah TlrarSton" which he 
PWas aiming at he reached, and it was a pleasure to 
' him to find this recognized by others and by those who 
had the best right to know whether or no he had siic- 
eeeded. Hawthorne, for example, wrote to him, " The 
book is an admirable one, new, true, and striking, — 
worthy of such a world-wide observer as yom-sclf, and 
vrith a kind of thought in it which does not lie scat- 

ktered about the world's highways." 
The fall of 1863 was spent at Cedarcroft, wlience 
Bayard Taylor made occasional journeys to Canada to 
secure an English copyright for " Hannah Thurston," 
and to various places to meet lecture engagements. 
He wrote a lecture on " Russia and her People," but 
gave most of his leisure to poetry. At the request of 
■ T & Fields he prepared a revised edition of his 
)em8 to be put in the series then very popular, known 
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from its binding as the " Blue and Gold " editioni 
He also worked from time to time on his poem, " The 
Picture of St. John," and he carried forward the work, 
which he had conceived nearly fifteen years before, of 
a translation of Goethe's " Faust." The experiments 
which he had nia<le in translating; Riickert, Hebel, and 
other German poets disclosed to him his facility in re- 
producing; both the rhj-thm of the original and the po- 
etic sense. He began with rendering the lyrical por- 
tions. The more he tried the work and the better 
acquaintance he had with previous translations, the 
more confidence he felt in undertaking a complete 
translation. 

Immediately after the new year opened he removed 
his family to New York for the winter, and was off and 
on lecturing until the spring. He only needed to 
finish his series of engagements to begin eagerly upon 
his second novel, "John Godfrey's Fortunes," which 
had long been outlined in his mind. 

TO GEOKGE H. BOEER. 
I5B East Hth St., New York, Friday, March IJ, H 

Congratnlate me I I gave mj last lecture on Wediu 
night. This makes about fifty for the winter. I had 
of fever in Michigan ten days ago, brought on hj fatigue and 
posure, and am still a little weak, but in capital spirits. I shall 
commence work on my new novel this afternoon or to-morrow. 
Putnam is now printing the thirteenth and fourteenth thousanda 
of " Hannah," and the sale keeps up finely. I have just had a 
remittance of one hiiudred pounds from London. In pecuniary 
niattera I consider myself pretty well out of the woods. . . . Gra- 
ham has presented me with a splendid library table, and I want to 
have the library finished for occupation this year. All this is en- 
couraging, and takes a great strain off my mind for the fnture, 
thougli not for my sake. 

We shall be here until April 1st. Why can't yon come on for 
a day or two, at leo^t, and let us all be together once more ? 

... I have read " Sordello " I and retiun (though with 
effort) my reason. 
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Cedareroft, with every addition that was made and 
every new growth of tlie rich nature in the miilat of 
which it was planted, became dearer to its owner and 
more exacting in its demands. He asked for short 
winters in the city, much as he enjoyed the society and 
pleasures which winter life in town brought, and long 
summers at Cedareroft, where he kept open house and 
led the ideal life of a poet who was country-gentleman 
as well. There were a stable to be built, a well to be 
dug, trees and hedges to be planted, a terrace raised, 
and an iniinite diversity of labor to be expended upon 
an estate which could yield fruits for the market and 
table and pleasures untold to the eye and ear. 

In his hbrary he worked at "John Godfrey's For- 
tunes," " The Picture of St. John," and "Faust." He 
had not yet, indeed, absolute leisure of mind. He must 
needs drop pen and hasten off to fulfill lecture engage- 
menti! for the money which they brought in ; and in 
spite of his buoyant mind, the care of providing for 
the expenses of an estate vexed him at times, and set 
him upon plana which interfered sadly with poetry. 
Nevertheless it was a time of exhilaration with him, 
and he was quickly absorbed in his literary work after 
each interruption. His hospitality and frank wel- 
come involved him also in constant toils. In vain 
would he make iron rules by which hia hours of work 
were to be regulated ; in vain sentinels posted them- 
selves to guard his library door. When he heard tlie 
voice of friends without, his rules were scattered to the 
winds, and he had jumped up to give a prompt welcome. 



CcDAEcnoFT, Kesnett SqcAKE, PA., April 25, 1864. 
[Tie new novel ia my first care, nnd it goes on but slowly as 
' jet, owing to my oal>^aor dntiea. It is almost imposaible to get 
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laboren, and I am obli^d to dig, pLmt, aud water mvaelf, ii 
order to be sure of auy increase. I have a eriuk iu my back 
from digging, ten acFatches and fain blisters un one hand, !i burnt 
face, and dirty boots. 1 hove three hundred and siirty-three 
fruit troes to take care of, and any quantity of onions, beets, pars- 
nips, and celery to plant. We make our own butter, lay our 
own eggs, and have already our own salad, radiahea, and rhu- 
barb. At night I am generally so tired that 1 can't accomplish 
more than four or five pages of MS. As for letters, I eaa onlj 
answer them by accident, — aa to-day, for instance, while it raina l 
and nothing can be done oot^if-doors. J 

This novel bids fair to be entertaining, if not quite so origtoal 
in design as " Hannah." I enjoy writing it quite as well, whicb 
is at least a good sign. There is n't a single " reformer " in it. 

Good-by ! There are signs of the Bky tlearing, aud I must air 
my hot-beds. 

TO B. C. BTESMAN. 
CKDAncKOFT, Kessett SQUARE, Pa., May a, 1881. 

Diek writes to me that you have been sick again. Now \. 1 
want you to come on and do your eonvalcsciug at Cedarcroft^l 
In order that you may feel perfectly free to come at once, I wdt f 
frankly say that we are short of help in house and garden 
live iu a wild, rough, hand-to-mouth way. We shaU not attenqrit I 
to make tilings better for you. My out-of-doocB is so fine U 
you must be content with daily pot-luek iu the house. You wift 1 
get neither wine nor m.ueh whisky (" Woe I woe I the wliiaky '•- I 
low I "), neither JUet-aux-champignoJia, lamb and mint, gret 
peas (until roe grow them), nor any of the usual delicacies of tl 
season ; hut usually a country steak or cutlet, ham, frizzled hmya 
beef, potatoes, macaroni, and ta^ad ; also yonug onion 
" poke " boiled for greens. My cigars are not only " of the { 
riod," but also " of the province, " — three cents apiece, and t 
ter, but tolerable in a high wind. You shall loaf as mach a 
like, for M. and I have our hands pretty full, and no time £ 
oeremonioiis atteution. But our air ia dry, pure, and full a 
vitality, our trees old and grand, our lawu green, our birds new" 
tuned, and we shall be delighted to have you literally a: 
the fomily." Come, then, aud take a rest here ; it will do JOK n 
good, I know. 

If you write to me bf what train you corns (they leave i 
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delphio, comer of Market aud Thirty-first streets, at 8 A. h. an 
4.30 P. M.), I will meet you at the station. 

M. and I aead oar kindcEt lemembraocea to Mrs. Stednutn. 



Ckdabohopt, Kebnktt Scjl'auk, Pa., Mug II, 188*. 

Tba sight of jour well-known " baak-liaiiU " on tlie envelope 
told me two pleasant things, — that you think of me now and 
then, and that there is do danger of your becoming Homeric or 
Miltonic ; the latter, of course, in the visual sense. I have no 
objectioQ to your rivaling either as a poet, because then I should 
be sure to be represented, three hundred yeara bente, in the pic- 
tures of " Aldrieh and bis Contempornries." We have thna a 
ude'Chance for iimnortality in each other'u fames. 

For my part, I suppose I have had as much popularity as falls 
to the average. I don't eipect ever to be a classic proper, but I 
want to write clearly, elegantly, and picturesquely. . . . 

I am gardening, managing, scolding, and writing by turns. 
You should have added "Gardener" to your list of titles. I may 
say, modifying MarvcU, — 



I wMnh the aprDuting of [ha boot, 

Tbs n^u-let railU)i I do eat ; 

And often in my daily nalk 

Dn pii]J tbo gioDt rhubvb atnlfa, 

The which luy 9|iDUEe. DeuC-hBDded, tokoi, 

Cedarcroft is superb juat now ; the coontrj is really like a 
visiau of Parailiae, in its miitura of greenness and blossom, all 
covered with a delieious purple haze of heat. Our great trouble 
is the impossibility of getting labor, — hence ray ouf^door oeou- 
pation. I must lit«raUy plant in order to have my own table 
supplied, — help can't be had at any price. But Grant is victo- 
rious, and God b over us, and we rejoice. I write this in mj 
shirt - sleeves, — temperature 80°, and my own melona and en- 
cambers well out of the ground. I have lost ten pounda of flesh, 
and am as brown as a berry. All send their love to jou, and 
hope to see you here again. 
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', Walnetday, Mag 14, ISS4. 
I propose that joa come on Saturday, tlie 28tli. You will thw I 
have Sunda.; and tlie week together here. I ajn going via Naw 
York to tny lectures, and will retam with yon on Saturday, Sun- 
day, or Monday, aa you are bound to do. The coutttry is just 
now at its lavtiliest, and 1 'm only afraid the new splendor of tha 
green will be goue before you can see it. I 'm delighted that yoB 
are ooming : the rest and change of air will do you good. Wa - 
have thunder-showers every day, with intervals of amnnier heat { I 
but it 's just the temperature when you don't have to hoc of dig. T 
I have Little & Brown's " British Poeta " complete now 
you '11 have wherewithal to mouse over. . . . 



Yours of yesterday is 

night's train, and will lo 

I am shocked to hca 



Cbdarcroft, ifay 70, IS 
t hand. I expect the package by to~ a 
no time io examining and returning, 
in hour ago, that we have lost Haw^ 1 
tboroe. Good God I An all the chuice apirits leaving usf'4 
Dear, good old Ticknor, — I don't think I wrote to you hoir J 
much 1 felt his sudden calUng away ; how cordiaUy I liked a 
respected him, and feel the edges of the gap he has left reaehing 1 
even to myself. And now his friend, and ours, and onr pride,— 
the tnatchless master I What shall we do without him ? Who I 
csji ever hope to fill his place ? When such a man dies, I feal 1 
as if I should like to sit down in a lonely place, and throw asba* T 
npon my head. 

You should have had the prose article before this, hut I haye J 
somehow mislaid the commencement, and am in half-deapaiy J 
about it. Well begun, with me, is more than half done, and I T 
shrink back with dread from the thought oE re-writing it. Then, ] 
too much work in the hot siin has given me heada:ches, and Xm 
have really not felt in the mood to make an estra eiertioii,4 
Don't const npon much moro than this article from me befoisV 
September. I am very glad that " Lake Ladoga " gives iuitisfa<H'V 
tion. In point of style, it is one of my best prose articles, 
want to make the " Europe and Asia " equal or superior to iti -] 
so don't swear over the delay. 
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TO R, H. BTOODARD, 

CedabchofT, Aaguit 11, 186*. 

Last night at ten o'clock, mercury at 85°, I wrote the last 
lines of "John Godfrey." I lingan ubout the IQth of March, and 
in spite of interruptions and the languor of this African Bammer 
have produced five hundred and ninety-four pages of MS. (letter 
sheet). Don't you think I deserve o holiday 7 To-day I loaf 
and invite my soul. The mercury is 95° in the shade, and so it 
has been for days. Everything is burning up, the wells are dry- 
ing, cooking is nearly an impossible performance, and what shall 
I do ? I know not. . . . Low has gained his case in London, bo 
the Canada dodge holds, and I shall probably have to try it again 
in the fall. I want to get £200 for the advance sheets and 
copjtight. If I do, or even £1,jO, I 'II take you with me to Ni- 
agara, if you 11 go, old fellow, and we 11 get Graham to go with 
us on publication day, — about October I5th. 

We are existing here as best we can. There is no hour of the 
day or night when one can walk a hundred paces without sweat- 
ing. ... I have two men digging a weU : three times a day a 
blast goes off and shakes the bouse. They haye struck water, but 
not enough, and it thicatcus to be a frightful expense ; but with- 
out it my stable can't go up. 

Tell me how you like " E. Arden," etc. I've been reading 
Swift, and Gud that Hood took hints from him, in comic poetry. 
Also Donne ; did you ever read his " Progress of a Soul "7 — 
immensely queer, I want very much to go to Mattapoisett with 
yon the end of this mouth, but M. Beems despondent about the 
prospect. We have no end of trouble in getting along with our 
kitchen help : we are, verily, the slaves of our servauta. Either 
they axe all bad and fraternize, or they are passably good and 
fight. I hope order will come out of this chaos, and we shall get 
off, I don't want to go without M., for she need^ a holiday 
worse than I do. 



SqoARB, Pa., September 
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Bcoat triuUc4 of tbought, i] 



Boftor tbao UtaIvs i^k, Lmpeu-Lod fend fnmb, 
Juflt where the unall o' th' buck tfoet ourring down 



'rotoni 






And BO on, and ao on. . . . 

And BOW, my dear J. T. F,, I must congratulate yon on the | 
October " AtlanlJu," wliii:h ia an adimnilile number. Whoevoi 
wrote " ComiDunication " ' is a. trump, if his diction it modeled, 
on Emerson's ; he knows what 'b what. The pohtical article 
made me swear. The fellow has stolen v>hole ckvnks out of my 
new, unwritten lecture ; what shall I do ? The poem " Service" 
is refreahing. Who wrote it 7 ' " Madame Becamier " is so-bo, , 
but will interest " the masses." Are the Lanth articles jxyan 7 
Thej 're dehghtful, wheneever they come.' The reviews puzzle ' 
me, — such a singular mixture of shallowness and BmartneBS. | 
Whoever the man is, he lacks objective vision. He lets his o 
pet notions of the subjects of the books stick out a little too 1 
plaiuly ; on the whole, he is not the ideal critic. Some things I 

in the articles suggest , and yet other thiugs in them 

conld not possibly write. Who is it ? Do you teU 7 

However, my main object is to say that my Russiim article ii | 
half written. 1 am husy vrith my " St. John," and feel inclined 
to " leaTe all meaner things." 

I have a poetic fit on me, but it does n't nm into lyrics. I a] 
finish the prose sketch tliis week, and send it to you. It hringt . 
me more bother than it will value, and I shall bum six wax can- 
dles before the shrine of St. Goethe when it 's oS my hands. 

, . . My hands are full, what with lectures, gardening, 
building a stable, governing my family, keeping' the run of poli- 
tics, in order to stump, if necessary, and reading the proofs of 
" John Godfrey's Fortunes." It 's only by ehauee that I have 
an hour loose this afternoon. 

> D. A. Wuson wsE the author. 

« J. T. Trowbridge. 

■ Ckarla Lamb'i UacoUtcttd Wriiiagt, by J. E. Babson. 
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Qclober 5, 13(i-I. 

Here you have the article,' which I should have seut three 
days sooner but for the viait of a friend I'rom Indiana, who inter- 
iitpted my writing. It i^ not bo good as I could wish ; losing 
. the origiual conunenccinent took away aU my satisfaction in the 
work. It was not written nema, exactly, but neither con the 
proper aiaore. But perliaps it may help to diveTeify and relieve 
your Gullets and Cadinean madnesBea. I hope so. 

I 'ts been thinking about the other ortictea, and if the proper 
vein can be opened will try one. But " John Godfrey " has driven 
joe into poetry, and I havu been hammering away at " St. Juhn " 
for nearly two months. Two books are finished, — half the poem. 
I 'd like to show you parts of it, but can't trust the MS. out of 
my hands yet. It is much the beat thing I 've done, so far. I 
have also another important project on band, which cannot be 
completed in less than a year or two, to saj nothing of plans 
(old onea) for two additional uovela. You ahaU hare J. G. as 
soon as be can be seen by anybody. . . . 

TO MR8. MARIE BLOEBE." 
CeDAHCBOFT, KeNNETT SiJDAKE, Pa., OctvbcT 11, 1864. 

Uany thanks for your very welcome letter of the Glh. I have 
written to Mr. Butz, aocepting his offer ' in case the publieation 
in Germany is assured, that being our main object. The publi- 
cation of the tranalation here is a subordinate matter, and I am 
willing to give it to him only in order that the work may appear 
in Germany. Through my English copyright I acquire also the 
right of German or French translation, ao that I can secure the 
copyright in either country. The book will not appear here 
before November 15th, on account of the London edition appear- 
ing at the same time, and I must spend the previous ten days 
in Canada, — a great bore. I am glad yon nre interested in 
the book. The interest of the story properly commences after- 
WArda, and increases towards the end. 

I "Between Europe and Axis." 

= Kr>. Bloede was half si»t«r ot the po«t Frlederieh von 8»llet, and wife 

Ihe revolutiqnary movement in Gennany in 184S, and escaped at ihat lime 

Bayard Taylor had great respect for ber eriiical judgmeat. She died in 
ISTO. 
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I have iinislied thn Second Book of luj " St. John," and ci 
Qteoced the Thicil, having writteo nbout aii hundred lines si 
you were here. But the poem will hardlj be fitiiahed before lu 
Bpriog. I hnve also another important literary task on hand, aboti 
which I wish to consult jou when we meet in December. Lai 
fact, it is perhaps well that I am forced at present to attend to 
the building of a stable, the preparation of a garden, and other 
ont-doui matters, for I am go fasciutit«d by my poetic labors 
that I ahonld otherwise overtask my powers. I wish, soinetimea, 
that my brain were less prolific in plans. I pick up everywhere 
guggtetions of poems, novels, and works in every branch of lite 
ature, nine tenths of wbich mnst be rejected. . . . 

TO JA.ME8 T. riELDB. 

Kkn.\ett SaOABE, Pa., Oetobei- 13, IBBt ' 
The books ' are here, and they are charming ! My wife 
sister, and daughter pronounce the portrait admirabla 
im entirely satisfied with it. 

ink I never had so much pleasure in looking at a book o; 
jnst this one. Each separate poem seems to read betta 
iYKT did before. 
;ry to do another article for you in the cg 

But I have also a lecture to write and a stable to bail(| 
lean time. The check came safely to hand, and is . 

Many thanks, 
e send me, by mail, at once, Hayward's " Faust" 



mother, 
I thi 



month, 
in the ii 
cashed. 



Tkemont House, Chicauo, IfovtnJier 3S, ISSl. J 
I have this moment received and read your very kind t 
gratifying note, and reply at once, not only to thank you hea 
for that cordial sympathy which an author expects (but d 
not always receive) from a brother author, but also to disabna 
your luind of any possible suspicion that I objected to yoi 
notice of " Hannah Thurston." 

I read the notice with pleasure as a candid criticism; not fea 
ing myself bound to agree with it in all points, but admittio) 
that, in one or two Lnstanecs, you had censured me justly, 
never care to read a notice which is unmitigated praise, and & 
that I always learn more from condemnation than from enlogiui 
1 Copies of the Blue and Gold edition of B&yu-d Taylor'i Poems. 
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i9 honest, and that is all I ask. Perhaps 
a the book than many at my MendB. It 



Tout notice. I felt, ' 
I now see more faults ii 

was a first attempt in a, new field, aud I wrote under a 
Etrainiug sense of experiment whieh was absent when I wrote 
"John Godfrey." My own private ojiiniou is tliat tho latter 
book is much the better literary performance, and T will not 
conceal the pleasure it gives me to receive jour accordant judg- 
joent, — the very first whieh I have heard. 

Pray remember me very kindly to Mrs. Mitchell. My wife, 
little girl, and myself will be in New York for tlie winter, at 139 
East Eighth Stl^et, nppoaito Clinton Hall, and yon must let me 
know when yon come down, that we may ueutroliite each other's 
eonntry mst. 

"Bayard Taylor's fortieth birthday, January 11, 
1865, was the occasion of a frolic with his friends, who 
prepared for it beforehand," writes Mr. Stoddard, 
" each thinking what would he moat appropriate (or 
inappropriate) to present him, and all keeping their 
own counsel, ransacking invention for preposterous 
mementoes. It fell to my lot to act as the scribe, and 
... I ijnagined the decoration of Bayard Taylor's 
chamber, the gathering of his friends, and wrote letters 
of regret from those who could not be present, but who 
somehow happened to be present in spite of their let- 
ters. The reading of these missives aud sundry copies 
of verse and the bestowal of our mementoes provoked 
more fun than had ever before, or has ever since, dis- 
tinguished our Taylor nights. It was not so much 
that they were comical in themselves (though they 
were) as that we were willing to fool and be fooled to 
the top of our bent." 

The intervals between lecture tours were passed 
with hia family in New York, and his house was the 
centre of a most agreeable literary and artistic circle. 
Sunday evenings Bayard Taylor and his wife were at 
home, and he was a welcome guest in many houses. 
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The Century Club was a favorite resort, aud tb 
lers, a small club composed of gentlemen who 
much of the world's surface, was a congenial society, 
"If you intend coming to the city soon," Bayard Tay- 
lor writes to Mr. Donald G. Mitchell, " pray come next 
Monday. A ' close corporation,' called the Travellera, 
meets here on that evening, and I, as host, have the 
right of invitation. Among the members are Church, 
Bierstadt, Blodgctt, Cyrus Field, Bristed, Darley, 
Bellows, Palmer the sculptor, and Hunt. We simply 
talk, smoke, and take frugal refreshments, but the 
eveniuga so far have been very pleasant. I shall also I 
aak Curtis aud Herman Melville. Do pray come out ' 
of your solitude and the pleasant sodety of 'Dr. 
Johns ' for one evening." He amused himself also with 
a pretty diligent attention to his delightful diversion of 
water-color painting. His friends took a lively interest 
in this occupation, for the amateur artist was good- I 
natured in distributing his pictures as souvenirs. Ha ' 
did not set an extravagant estimate on their value, but 
they gave him unfailing pleasure. They were copies, 
for the moat pai-t, of sketches which he had made in 
his travels, and had thus a peculiar personal value. 

The winter of 18G5 saw the war nearing its close ; i 
it saw also that steady rise in prices which played 1 
havoc with the fortunes of men living on salaries or in* 4 
comes which did not enjoy a corresponding rise. The ] 
following letter, written to a friend who had asked hia J 
advice in a question of publishing, is introduced for if» I 
illustration of the business side of an author's life :— 1 

No. 139 East Ehikth Street, 

Nkw Tokk, /■e&ruorjr U, 186S. 
My engagements fl am stUl forced to lecture) have preventa4 
m; unmediate reply to your note. I have often wished tttat j 
there could be a general underatanding among American anthoEi J 
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in regard to the value of ci>p;frigbt nnd the amouiit of percent- 
age proper to be paid \>j publlaberii. As it u, each one must now 
make tlie best terms he can. The publishers seem to cohsider 
ten per cent, un the rotail price an a gart of par, above which they 
only gjlow au author to rise when be is siifQuiuDtlj popubir to en- 
force better terms. This, of course, a cou^orably lesa than 
half profitB (iu ordinary times), wltiuli ought to be tbe staudard. 
Mr. l^itnam estimated that twelve and one half per cent, is about 
equivalent to half profits, and Mr. Irviug and myself accepted 
this oatimato, the publisher puyiug for the plates and owning 
them. Afterwards, when FutnaDi became embarrasBcd, we ar^ 
ranged to purchase the plates, and a new contract waa mode, bj 
which I received tweuty-fivo cunts per volume, the retail price 
being Sl.50. Afterwards, Mr. P. thinking this too high, I vol- 
untarily reduced it to twenty cents, until last summer. In July 
I mode a, new contract, wliea Ilurd & Houghton undertook the 
details of publication, and the price of the volumes was raised to 
Sl.To. By tills contract I get twenty-five cents oa each volume, 
eicept " John Godfrey," for whiek I receive thirty cents, the re- 
tail price being $2.25. This is an average of about fourteen per 
ceut' But as I own the plates, engravings, etc., — a dead capi- 
tal of about S8,000, the interest of which should be deducted 
from my receipts, — it is almost equivalent to the old arrange- 
ment of twelve nnd one lialt per cejit. You do not state wbetliet 
you pay for your own plates, which is a point of some impor- 
tance. I think the scale of half profits is a f^ one, provided the 
estimate is fairly inaile. For instance, some publishers, I know, 
take their lowest rate of discount to the trade {forty per cent, 
off) as the basis of the calculation, when the usual rate is thirty- 
three and one third per cent, and when, moreover, they sell hun- 
dreds or thousands of volnmes at the retail price. 

My eiperienee with is similar to yoiir own. They 

actually insist on reducing the copyright to seoen per cem. on the 
retail price. This / have not submitted to, although they assure 

me that L , H , and W hiive accepted. I am Hot of 

the opinion that coffee, tin, turpentine, and whiskey should go up, 
and an author's copyright go down, at the same time. I believe, 
however, that publishers are eacuiug less now than formerly, be- 
cause they have so long delayed increasing the price of books. 
But that is their business, and an author should not bo made to 
suffer for it. 
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With regard to advertising, I have always ineisted thfit tbe 
Btateuicnt of the sale of a volume should be correet, aud thcie- 
fore relumed in the account ; and thua fur I have been paid ao- 
cordiug to the advertised uuinber. I am sure that a publisher 
conld be legally held to pay the author the copyright on the 
number of volunjes which he advertiaes as having been sold. 

We now have to depeud eutirely on the publisher's retnma, 
which we canant verify without seeming to doubt his houeHty. I 
am fortunately situated in this respect, and I believe you are, bo 

far as Mr. S is concerned ; but the plan is bad, for bU t 

I wish some arrangement could be devised by which the ai 
could have control over, or at least eognizanee of, the exact ni 
ber of copies printed and bound. If we oould do this, and t 
ascertain the exact percentage which represents the actual lialt 
profit, our interests would stand on a much more satisfactoty 
Ijosis. First of all, there should be a full aud free comparison 
of experiences among authors, and to this end I have sent yoa 
mine. If it ia not BS complete as yon need, pray let me know. ] 
I have written hastily, and may have overlooked some points. 



I 



New Voek, Mardt 37, 1866. 
I send yon tbe first thing which I can spare, — a rough litti 
sketch of the Falls of Badimanta (among the Cebralian hills),- 
whicb I hope may answer your purpose. Remember, howere 
that it doEB n't in the least invalidate your claim to a bigger k 
better artistic (?) production from my pencil. The reason wlqf | 
I have delayed with the latter is one which works to your a 
vantage in the end, simply ibis : that I have been haunting the 
studios this winter, picking np hints here and there, and learning 
how to remedy some of my many deficiencies. The result im, 
your picture is a hundred per cent, better now than it would bM,n ■ j 
been a year ago. 

Aa soon as April came the family flitted back to 1 
Cedarcroft, where the summer life began with the 
marriage of Bayard Taylor's youngest sister, on the 
eve of the day when the tragedy of President Lincoln's | 
assassination stop])ed all rejoicing, and turned back \ 
the lengthening days of hope into the darkest o{ I 
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nighte. The correspondence of Bayard Taylor and 
his friends at this time recalls vividly the intense feel- 
ing which the event inspired and the subtle side- 
current of sympathy and afEet;tion for one of their own 
number who was drawn suddenly and terribly into 
the tragedy. As summer drew on the sweet country 
life seemed to throw a cliarm over cxistenoe. The 
angry worid was shut out, fi'iends gathered in the hos- 
pitable house, poetry again flowed freely, and a new 
novel, " The Story of Kennett," was set up. The 
worries of farm work also gave way befoi-e the advent 
of a trained superintendent and the colonizing of his 
laborers, and so the place grew and flourished under 
the owner's eye. 

One of tlie pleasant episodes of the summer was a 
picnic on the Brandywine, when Mr. and Mrs. Sted- 
man were guests at Cedarcroft, It was a perfect June 
day, and the company consisted only of the family and 
these two guests, A drive of five or six miles brought 
them to an enchanting meadow on the banks of the 
historic stream. Not a house was in sight. The 
Brandywine rippled past, and curved around the nar- 
row edge of the meadow. On one side was the creek 
and the wooded heights past which it flowed; on the 
other groves of stately oaks, and the vista stretched for 
a mile up the stream. The pariy had spread its feast 
and was in full enjoyment of the scene, when they saw 
in the distance a herd of cattle coming slowly down 
the meadow. It was at least a hundred strong, and 
seemed to be attracted by the intruders. Nearer came 
the herd, and at last, halting, formed itself into a line 
of battle, reaching fi-om one side of the meadow to the 
other. For a moment it looked as if tliis formidable 
host was about to charge, and the little party began to 
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consider if discretion might not be the better part ol 
valor. The gentlemen hiul been wading in the creek, 
with long staffs in theu- hands, and a huiried council 
of war considered the expediency of their becoming 
pack animals to carry the ladies across the stream to 
saftsty on the wooded heights. Meanwliile the cattle 
also seemed to have been taking council, and an ad- 
vance party of eighteen or twenty moved forward for 
a reconnaissance. It was a slight sign of weakness wt 
conciliation, and the two poets were suddenly inspired 
with daring and fun. Mr. Stedman, in great glee, 
flung himself upon the back of a fine, short-homed 
steer, and Bayard Taylor, like a sacrificial priest, tocJs 
hold of one of the horns, and swinging his staff led the 
astonished animal and his rider about in triiunphal pro- 
cession. It is to this that he refers in his sonnet to 
E. C. S., at Christmas, in the same year: — 

When daj-B were long, and o'er that farm of min^ 
Green Cedarcroft, the aummcr breezes blew, 
And from the iralnut shadows I and yoa. 
Dear Edmund, saw the red lawu-rosca ahinc, 
Or followed our idjllio Braudj-wiiie 
Tbrongh meadows flecked with many a fiowerj hne, 
To where with vfild Areadian pomp I drew 
Your Bacchic march among the startled kine, 
Yuu gave me, linked with old Mceonides, 
Your loving sonuet,* — record dear and true 
OF daja a^ dear ; and uow, when suns axe brie^ . 
And Christmas auows are on the naked trees, 
I give yon this, — a withered winter leaf. 
Yet with, your blossora from one root it grew. 
I Sm Hr. Stedmui's soanet, "To Bayard Taylor, with s Copy of U 
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CKOAROUurr, Kicmhutt StjUARK, Fa., 7iine 3, 1865. 

I was very glad to gut joar letter from Rondout, aud felt, per- 
haps, u little uiichriatian pleasure on leajLiug that artUte, as well 
as authors, liave their petty daily household jobs to inteifera with 
the work of haiid and bruin. Such have I, and I never shall get 
used to them. Habit does not soften their asperity, and it re- 
quirea a forty-horae-power sense of doty to diBc^ha^ge them. If 
oar food would only cook itself, our rooms do their own sweep- 
ing, &nd our gardens bnug forth prime vegetables without weeds, 
what fine lives we should lead I 

At present I pay enonnous sums to get about half the work 
done which needs to be done, A " country-place " ia no economy, 
bat it is a vast delight. The gardeniug this year satisfies us tol- 
erably. We have had cucumbers for six weeks past, and to-day 
pull our first peas. Cantaloupes are in blossom, ditto tomatoes, 
and cherries are ripe. The country here nevfr was lovelier, and 
the best thing you can do is to corao down to us for n week or 
two. We will try to see you at Ronduut some time this iiumner, 
but cannot possibly leave homo this mouth. 

I was iu Waahiugtou to see the grand reviews, which were 
grand. The day after my return, Launt I'bompgou called here 
on his way back to New York, and I persuaded him to sLty two 
days with ma. On Monday came Stedman and wife, and re- 
mained until this morning. Yesterday was my wife's birthday, 
and we bad a picnic on the bauks of the Brandywine. Yon 
should have s«uu us mounted on grazing oiceu aud riding over 
the meadows, or wading the swift stream in water to the knees. 
We all wished for your presence. Stedman agreed with me that 
the scenery just suits your pencil. For the past sii days the 
country is wrapped in a wonderful pale-bine haze, which makes 
the commonest landscape seem Arcadian. Your not coming this 
spriag is a great disappointment to all of us, and we insist upon 
having yon before we all go back to New York for the winter. 
September is a pleasant mouth here, aud will he especially so this 
year on account of our large crop of peaches. 

We have been buried in rosea for a week past, and the atraoi- 
phere for a hundred yards round about the house is tinctured 
with the fragrance thereof. It is just the season for a sleepy, epi- 
oorean, loafing spell. Why can't you came aud try it ? ■ . ■ 
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I have c^ommenced another □orel, but am uot yet through with 4 
the first chapter. This will claim me at homo, fur I cannot writo J 
eUewbere uutil after a residence of a, week or two. If we 
to Roodout I will oulj bring a sketch-book aiid water-colurs. Hj M 
wife seodn best luve, oud repeats with me the old invitation, j 
which we by no means intend to let drop, in spite of our bad luok 

I must now close to catch this afternoon's muJl. Pray send u 
your carles, if you have 'em. At any rate, let mo hear from jon 
whenever those hands are not too much " bimged " with hoeing. J 
I promise to respond as promptly as could be expected from ana i 
of our professiou. 



Cedarcboi^, Kennett SqoAitE, Pa., Jane IS, IBWk , 
The wind was blowing from noOie-eaat, direct from Soboolej^ 
Mountain, when I opened your letterfol of pure oxygen into ouz 
opulent, indolent, summer atmosphere. I finished an article fol 
the " Atlantic " that day. Aa if I wi're not " a tool of the elft- 
menta"! "And howt" as the Germans say. (Americanic^, 
"You'd better believe it!") Wby, I am physically bo oondemnft- 
bly thin-skinned that my cerebral productivity dependa entirely on 
certain delicate conditions of the surface-nervea. The touch at 
dry Band or earth mukcs me shudder with horror ; the smell of' 
wild grape-blossoma inebriates me with an unspeakable sense at 
luxury ; to feci velvet under my bare soles ia a heavenly delight; 
So of the winds, clouds, and all other elemental influences. J, 
have steadfastly turned my face away from the expression of 
sation, because it is my strong (i. e., weah) point. What yonC 
lungs are to you the skin of my whole body is to me. The ani- 
mal (not always ia the grosser sense) and the spiritual renew 
their battle in me every morning. They are so evenly balanced 
that the strife h never decided. Health luiB its inconveniences 
as well as disease ; sometimes I am in donbt which is best. 

Would that we could go up into an high mountain apart and 
drink the milk-punch of human kindness with you ! Bnt mnoli 
I fear me that it is not to be. If we go to Cape May in August 
we must stay at home meanwhile, — - 1 to write and inspect my 
cauliflowers, and M. to get ahead of the German printers, 
over, we bare just rigged up my tenant house, and installed an 
old woman therein, who boardeth the male retainers, and wlN 
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■till needeth dot connsel and assistanue in this (for tlie couutry) 
uiiusual (UTHngement. Half the household bother is thus trans- 
ferred ham H.'s gbouldera to those of the said old woman, and a 
new content descends upuu Cedarcroft. Garrison and George 
Thompson spent Sunday afternoon with us, — both agreeable 
gentlemen, in Hpita of the "World" and Copperheads. The wi- 
nufll meeting of the Progreasivea was varj tutioy. G. and G. T. 
spoke admirable sense, but most of the others belched oot bosh 
and rant. Some of them attacked mo virulently a propos of 
" Ilonuah Thurston," so on Sunday morning I went over and 
gave tliem a blast in return. I was sweetly cool and composed, 
and stirred them np with pleasant irony, t^uch a writhing and 
groaning and howling as foUowed ! It was like sticking a. pole 
into a cage of animals. O. T. wns immensely diverted ; ha 
whispered to mo afterwards tliat he had never heard anything 
better. The meeting adjourned in haste to prevent a row. This 
thing has given me a little popnlarity, even among the reforra- 
ers,^the first I have ever received at home. I like to make 
studies in corpore vili, and this has been a good one. 

By the bye, you came near losing a friend ten days ago, and 
in the most aiugular way ; for I never yet heard of a man being 
killed by his brother's tombstone. The monument for poor Fred 
camo out from Philitdelphiii, and I auuimoned fifteen or twenty 
of his old Boldiers to help transport it to the cemetery. At the 
station three or four of us were engaged in turning over the lar- 
gest block, weighing perhaps 1,500 pounds, when the platform 
broke nnder the weight, and three of us went down in a heap 
npon the railroad track, eight or ten feet below. I was in front 
of the block. How I eiicaped I don't know ; but I found myself 
after a moment of bewilderment standing on the track, vifith torn 
trousers, bleeding knees, and various contusiunii about the body. 
One other man was slightly bruised. . . . 

Tell L. that my sketch of the Bmndywi:ie meadows has suc- 
ceeded admirably, tibe shall see it next winter. 

Now, why won't yon send me now and then a MS. poem as 
yon write it ? I like that sort of bterary interchange. The old 
fellows used to do it, and they were right. Don't let as of our 
generation be so incorrigibly glued to our own bottoms, but be 
upper and nether millstones to each other. 

Well, this is enough for one day. It is elondy, the hoiu*e is 
Btdll, the seclusion wraps me about like a mantle, and I am i' th? 
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Telli for a talk with a, frieod. Thongh reading may be no |nil> j 

munary strain u^hid you, I rememlKF in time that you have k ] 

semi-fear of my vitality, and know not bow much of it I ttmj I 
have pitched upon these leaves. 

M. sends love to you and L. ; bo does all Cedaroroft, in fao^ -J 

including Jack, Picket, and the blind mare. Do write agnia; t 
you have now nothing else to do. 

TO JERVIS MCEMTBE. 
CBDARt-ROFT, Kehhett Squaee, Pa., Jukc IT, I8S5. 
I am glad to And, from your welcome letter, that there are so 
many points of aytnpathy between us. Your honest confessions 
are just sach as I continually make to myself, and sometimes to 
others, I don't think the artist nature incapable of attending 
to any of the practical details of life, — on thu contrarj, I think 
an artist or author might always he a superior busiuess man 
if he choso, as the greater always includes the less, — but the 
search for beauty brings a distaste for everything material and 
mechanical. I have recently been occupied in cleaning, and 
fitting up a tenant house (that is, directing, not doing the dirty 
work myself) for an old woman, wha now bonrda all my male re- 
tainers, and 10 takes n vast deal of work and worry out of my 
own house and off my wife's shoulders. A very happy change, 
now that it is accomplished, but how irksome while under 
way I Little by little I hope so to organize the operations hew 
that I shall be left tolerably free to my own devices. I enjoy 
the quiet and seclusion of tiiia lovely pastoral region ; my i 
works easily and pleasantly here, and there are no serions draw- 
backs except the possibility of being called from my sanctum M 
any moment, to Imve the coal-bin replenished, or to select trees fa) I 
be felled for firewood, or to decide whether potatoes or com flist 
need attention, or to pay the butcher, or to drive the pigs out of j 
the cabbages, or to nail a pale on the chicken-yard, or to blow up 
a lazy darkey for being slack in his hoeing. I can sit at my j 
table, as I do now, with the windows open before me, and look 
out on the sloping, cedared lawn, the immense oaks on either < 
side, the blossoming mi^nolios and the geranium-beds ; and aQ 
that I see harmonizes with the productive mood,— gently al' 
nlatea and refresbee me at my work. The wind in the leaves ] 
makes a soft, mellow accompaniment to the scratching of m] 
pen, and the distant forms and tints of the clouds excite my im 
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Perhaps this eud o£ the scale would go too high, and 
kiek a beam somewhere out of sight, Ijut toe the hard, cominun' 
place duties which Iwlance it. I guusa " things " nre about right, 
after all. When I compare my life with that of nij neighbors 

md about, I am verf well satisfied. I am vei'itablj rioher 
than our two av three semi-milliouaii'eB, because, altbougli I save 
less, I spend more, and have uo auxiety from precarious iiirest- 
ments. Besides, I am insensible to the gossip and the uarrow 
prejudicoa of a country community, and make fun out of every- 
tliing inteudeJ to auuoy me. By following this course I have 
nut only seciu:ed my independence, hut also a certain amount of 
rEsjiect. 

My pen Hub run on, unuonsoiouslj, until the sight of tlife fcnirth 
page warns me not to bore you. Wc are all in good spirits, now 
that oar household is so arranged that wi! can receive a friend or 
friends at any time. We do not yet give np the hope of seeing 
you here before the wintfii'. If you can't come for one week, 
can't you for three ? 1 11 give you a studio, and yon can paint as 
much as you like. Besides, I '11 order a sniaM picture, if that 
will he any inducement. M. and I wont to have our place en- 
riched by the presence of all our friends, and your presences 
Live been sorely lacking to us. . . . 

We have green tomatoes and cantaloupes on our vines, and the 
Latakia tobacco (the only plants in the United States) are com- 
ing into blossom. 

The referonce at the close of this letter is to a cu- 
rious contrihiitioii to American crops which Bayanl 
Taylor made from his traveling experience. The La- 
takia tobacco is indigenous to Egyjit, where he had 
known ite agreeable qualities. A friend had brought 
some seed from Egypt, and tha experiment was made 
of raising plants from it at Cedarcroft, The re- 
sult was so successful that the poet entered into ar- 
rangements with a seedsman, who sold the seed with 
profit. At Nijni Novgorod, also, a melon from the 
Caspian had so pleased Bayard Taylor and his wife 
that they saved the seed, planted it at Cedai-croft, 
mixed it with the variety of Momitaiii Sweet, and pro- 
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tluc-ed a new and very fine watermelon, the seed of 
which they also made popular. 



iisETT Square, Pa,, Jvti/ 11 
... I am very jolly these days. The " Ttibime " de 
diTideiid of S500 a share, besidea laying aside a Hurpliu of 
S60,000. Thia gives me S2,500 where I expected only »SO0 j 
and from Putnam I get for three montha' copyright 9520, where 
my estimate (tin account of the dull trade) woa only $250, i 
Moreover, Fields has just sent me checks of S200 for a singular I 
story called "Beauty and the Beast," #100 for a paper o! 
" Author of ' Saul,' " and SBO for a poem, " The Sleeper." (I 'U 
send you the last with this, if I can find time to copy it.) Thus 
I am iiDexpectedly rich, and the fact so stimulates my mental 
activity that I am writing every day, both on my novel and the 
" St. John." Prose liy daylight, and poetry by night t — 
tandem, which I never drove before, bnt it goes amootlily and I 
well. Freedom from pecuniary anxiety givea my brain a genial I 
glow, a nimble ease, a procreative power, which I never feel at ' 
other times. I sing better after the thoru is pulled oi 
breast. Nature designed some men to be rich, — you and me, for 
instance. Nothing but the accident of ill-health has prevented 
you from paying an income-tax of S1,000 a year. . , . 

... I quite agree vrith what you say of Niagara. I bare bem 1 
there a dozen times, and know every phase of the creature ; yet .1 
"awe"iB an emotion I never felt. I waa never overpowered. J 
and crushed — neither was ever any sensible person — by tfa^' I 
plunge and roar ; but I reveled in the endless motiDD, the blc»> 1 
soming spray, and the splendid emerald along the curving brii^ I 
The fall fascinated me, but did n't overwhelm me in a 
The ocean has ten bushels of myatery and suggcstiveneas where I 
the fall has a quart. IStill, the latter is a wonderful thing, and J 
I like it. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE PICTURE OF 8T, JOHN. 



The field of profitable work which his noveLi had 
opened gave Bayard Taylor hope that he coiild relui- 
quish lecturing except in places so near to New York 
as to rid the labor of its greatest evil. He hailed the 
prospect of this freedom with rejoicing aa holding out 
the promise of greater leisure of mind and body for 
the writing of poetry. "The Picture of St. John" 
had now come to absorb his tliought. At first working 
at it alternately with the " Story of Kennett," he be- 
came so fascinated by tlie poem that he pushed aside 
his novel, and everything else which stood in the way, 
and abandoned himself to the luxury of composition. 

TO T. R. ALDRICH. 
CbdahcboFt, Kbnnktt SijuABE, pA., Augutt 16, 18B5. 
. , , I luiTe ))een hard at work this siuamer, m; " St. John " 
having auddenlj " happed up revived " (in the classical phraae of 



OlpnpuB Pump), anil dumnnded 
and behold I the Tliird Book is finished, and I 
Fourth and Last to-night. Moreover, I have n 
"Atlantic!" a poem ("The Sleeper"), — not a, i 
the N. T. and N. U. R. R. I — a critical paper (" 



1 I wrote ; 
the 



The Author of 
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' Saul ' "), and ft long and very queer Rnflsian story (" Beaaty 
and the Beast"), all of wlueli you will Hnd in the co 
bers. I shall luok out erpectantly for your sonnet. My aovA 
has only oilranced to the second chapter, but " St. Jobtl " has 
preoedence over all other guests of the brain. He is my private 
luxury, — from hend to tail of my own solitary begetting, — and 
I drop everytliiiig when he comes. The poem is one of the great 
delights of my life, and I do not intend to care a D. whether 
it is popular. It b mine : that 's enough. I shall have it finished, 
the Lord williug, iu another mouth. My leeturing this year will 
be done in October and November, and I shall hare the wintai 
free in New York. Then we can consnlt, and revise, and pre- 
pare. I congratulate you. on your mcKit agreeable summer pro- 
gramme. If it were not that I aball be absent, I should insist 
oil your spending your October in Cedarcroft. But I must be 
away then, — -jiat our lovelient season, — in order that I may 
have a full, free winter in New York, for the tlrst time since 
1851. I have recently beeo summing up my labors for the last 
seven years, and they ore almost incredible. I need and mu^ 
have rest, and will have complete rest of mind and body as sooi\ 
as " St. John " and the noTel are finished. 

"Tho Author of ' Saul,'" referred to in the last let? 
ter, is the title of a biographical and critical paper 
which Bayard Taylor contributed to the " Atlantic 
Monthly, " with a view to directing attention to the 
drama of " Saul," which had been published anony- 
mously at Montreal, and had not yet received the pub- 
lie recognition which he conceived was its due. Hie 
article was influential in leading to its re-isaue in the 
United States, and Mr. Charles Heavysege, the au- 
thor of the drama, wrote to hia sympathetic reviewer, 
" Your good opinion and that of several of your most 
eminently gifted countrymen goes far to repay me for' 
that deferring of hope which to the strongest of UB is- 
apt to make the heart sick. Your qualified yet gen- 
erous commendation is more giateful to me and more 
highly valued than would be a loud and general huzxtt 
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proceeding from a vulgar popiilar vanity, or any pre- 
mature outburst of ^orant admiratioii and applause." 

CEiURCBorr, Kehnett Square, Pa., Auguii 31, 1865. 
... I am working hard at m; " St. John," and if I were sure 
of three weeks without anj " worry " (of the low, sneaking, ma- 
terial sort) would see the end. 1 atu uow writing on the Fourth 
and Last Book. The subject pOEiseEseB me most vitally, nnd what 
I Lave done this summer is not the worst part of the poem. It 
will make about 3,200 linea, of which I bare written some 2,600 
already. I am now impatient to finish, an further delay will not 
improvQ the work, Init rather the contrary. I feel the first wave 
of a current wliich may drift me away from the poetical ataga 
which this poem reprcacnts. When I close it, I stand squarely 
upon tolerably matured powers, with all tasks finished, and a 
clear, fresh field before me. Do jou feel these transitions ? 
This is my third, and in all probability the lost. But come, and 
we will regulate all things in our talk. 

C'edarcroft, SuHfiny, Ani/tat 37, 18(16. 

To-day I have finished my " St. John " ! That you may know 
the bulk of this poem, conceived fifteen years ago, but chiefly 
written since March, 1863, let me give you tliis material state- 
ment : Book I., The Artist, 98 stanzaa ; Book II., The Woman. 
103 stannas ; Book III., The Child, 102 atanias ; Book IV., Tlie 
Botiire, 94 staniaa. Total, 397 stanzas, or 3,176 lines ! You 
have seen (and may or may not remember something of) Book 
I. I can only say that Booh H. ia better than I., III. better 
than II., and IV, better than III. Of the poem as a whole you 
must judge when you come out, which I hope will be withiu the 
next ten days, Graham does not write to me very positively 
about coming, hot I shall send him another missive to-morrow 
murning, of a more threatening and pcrsuusive character. Now 
that I have done my task I am impatient to hare ft poet's im- 
pression. The thing is mine, mine alone, from Iieginning to end, 
and will either make or tmmake forever my title of poet. I am 
possessed, mastered by it ; and the impetus which carried me so 
swiftly to the end still drives me, though now towards no end. 
I am at the same time exhausted, and unable t« rest. 

We have lovely weather, and Cedarcroft was nerer more ea- 
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joyubk. I renlly miiiit see you here before I go weatward ; 

shall insist on Graham uuming by the cud of tliis week, and wiB I 

duly inform yoii, ao that yim may come with him : though I hoptt I 

that your movenienta will not wait upon his, but that you will 1 

My mood is a retlectiou from our old days of '4fi 
you remember those days ? 

Tbe concentration of mind which saw the compl»f: 
tion of " The Picture of St. John " obtains expression 
in these almost overwrought words. A more definite 
i-ecord of the mood in which he fomid himself when 
the last line was wi'itten appears in a note appended 
to the first draft of the poem, and bearing the same 
date as the last quoted letter to Mr. Bolter : — 

"Cedareroft, August 27, 1865. Sunday, 12.30 p.m. 
I commenced ' The Picture of St. John ' in June^ 
1850, with no very clear conception, and no more se- 
rious purpose than to write a narrative poem of love 
and sorrow, with an artist as the hero. Its only 
lation to art, as nearly as I can recall my idea, \ 
this : tliat the artist should seek his subject in natnie, 
and in his own experience of life. The picture of di& 
yoimg St. John, painted from his child, was to be 
the basis of his fame and sucisess. My conception o£ 
the poem was wholly and intensely subjective. Somei] 
providential instinct held me from wi'iting more thaa- 
twenty-two stanzas, and even when, in 1854, 1 recom- 
menced, a vague feeling that the theme contained ma- 
terial which I was not mature enough to use nuule me 
desist. But I never gave up the idea of completing 
the poem at some future time. I carried this book 
with me, everywhere, upon my travels, — to Sweden, 
Germany, Italy, Greece ; to Germany again ; even 
upon lectiiring tours through our Western States, — 
but never seriously took up the pen until after coin< 
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pletmg ' Hannah Thurston,' in St. Petersburg, about 
the end of March, 1863 ; an<l feeling the urgent need 
of some further creative exerci^je of what faculties I 
have, I resumed this poem rather aa an experiment. 
I soon discovered, by the new and more important 
ihape which it assumed in mj mind, that the time ha^ 
come when, if ever, it should be written. Since then, 
for nearly two years and a half, it has been constantly 
present to my imagination ; and, with little variation 
from the original outline of the story, the whole char- 
acter and purpose of the poem has changed. Such as 
it now is, it has grown naturally through the growth 
of my own mind. Whatever faults or merits the poem 
may have, it is my own, unsuggesteJ by any circum- 
stance, and uninfluenced by any creation of others. 
It closes the second stage of my development as a 
poet, and is already colored, towards the end, by the 
growth of what I feel to be a new (and probably the 
last") stage of my poetic faculty. I have written only 
as the desire and the need impelled me, — never as a 
task, but always as a vital joy. Whatever verdict may 
be pronounced upon it, I feel and know that it is be- 
yond all comparison the one good thing wliich I have 
produced. I lay down the pen with sorrow, but the 
end is reached and I dare not go beyond it." 

The poem was laid aside to wait for a final revision 
before printing, and work resumed on the novel. A 
proposition had been made and accepted by which 
Bayard Taylor was to give a series of lectures at the 
West, under charge of a business firm, to be free from 
all responsibility and risk, and receive a fixed sum for 
the course. As the following letter will show, tlie ar- 
rangement fell through, and he returned to his old 
method for a while in the fall, before settling in New 
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York for the winter. The reference to an outing ]M_ 
to a journey which Bayard Taylor and his wife took! 
in August, to the noi-thwai-d, in the course of which 1 
they visited Mr. and Mrs, MeEutee at Rondout. 



Cedarcroft, Kenneit SijoARE, PA., Ausutt 30, 1885. 

I intended to Imve reported to you loug before tliie, setin^ 
that we reached home on the 13th ; lint jon will \iiidecatand my 
delay, and pardon it at once, when I tell you that I have 
possessed, soiil and body, with my poem. And now — jnat fif- 
teen years after I wrote the first stanza — the work is done — 
DONE I I have bceu almost crazy over it, — unable f o drop the 
pen, — and in these fifteen days since my return haye written a 
thousand lines. My " Kcture of St. John " is painted at laat, — 
a large canvas, but with few flgurea, — completely painted, in all 
its parts, and only lacks the final varnishing. 1 am now plunged 
in a mingled sensation of delight, relief, and regret, which you,. 
an artist, will not require me to explain, tliis poem is the ana 
good thing I have done ; but I uare very little whether the pub- 
lie will think so, or not, when it is published. I have written it 
for myself, and a few others, of whom you are one. It gives the 
iimer life of an artist, and his growth, with all the power of 
poetry which I possess, and is, so far, a new thing in literature. 

Now I must buckle to work on my new novel, and when that 
is finished I shall consider myself entitled to a year's rest, at 
least. I shall liave much more time than I antiuipatcd, for the 
beautiful arrangement for lectuiing in the West (of which I be- 
lieve I told yon) has fallen to pieces. I learned yeaf«rday that 
the parties with whom I made the contract are Imnkrnpt, and 
BO the delightful sum of four thousand dollars upon which I 
counted does not and will not exist. My new barn and out- 
buildings, and various other improvcmenta, thus tumble down 
before they are built ; but I am jolly, for all that. It is the 
height of tolly to blubber over what can't be lieljicd : life is too 
precious for unavailing lamentation. We have already sketched 
a simpler programme for the fall and winter, — or, rather, re- 
turned to the old plan, before the flattering offer was made and 
accepted. We live on the freshest and most suee>dent vegeta- 
bles, the most aromatic peaches, and hugc^t sugary melons this 
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earth prnduces, and are happj. I sell my surplus at gixiil 
prices, aiid fiitd Guuh a, sutiiifiiutiun tliereiu that I intend plant- 
ing eigbt Luudred fldditional potuih-trees thin fall I Mj gi'apes 
are already ripe, and are admirable in bloom oud flavor. More- 
over, I have just puruliaaed six hundred bushels of lime, a pyra- 
mid of loauuce, and two tous of phosphate, detemiiued tu uutko 
roj piuturesque aeres pny for their keep. I wish you could aome 
here this fall, and help me arrange njid decide bow best to use 
Nature without spoiling her looks. 

We hftd « most agreeable visit at Springfield, and I'cathed 
Boston on the Friday night after leaving you. Making oiir 
headquarters there, we spent Saturday with Wliittier at Ames- 
bury, and on Sunday drove to Naliant, and passed the afternoon 
with Longfellow. The weatlier was perfection, and the coast 
Hceuery more i^barmiiig than I ever saw it before. The Atlautii: 
was as blue as the Mediterranean. I met Suydam, who told me 
that he and Gifford ^ were at Newbiiryport, and Whittrcdge at 
Portsmouth. We left Boston on Monday evening, and came di- 
rectly home by the Newport way, So ended the short but de- 
lightful summer vacation. It is pleasant to know your Rondout 
nook, and to put you, in memory, among your proper aurrouml- 
Uigs. 

I expect Graham and Boker (if they don't disappoint me) in ii 
few daya. With that exception my autumn will be lonely. 
Perhaps, if my funds run low, I shall go out to Iowa and Kansas 
in October, and pick up a few lei^tiires. I have still this good 
staff (though a tiresome crutch) npoD which to lean at need- 
But next winter I shall and must have free in New York, even if 
I have to borrow my expenses. And next sunimer, D. V,, wo 
shall all go to Italy I 



Cedarckoft, Kenkett SquAHE, Pa., September 1, 1S6&. 
Your Sunday message from the Adirondacks was welcome in 
every way. It had a healthy, resinous twang, which, withont 
yoor assurance of the same, would have told me of your physical 
improvement. Stay as long as you can, therefore, and bring 
back to US a double portion of strength from the hills. Yoor 
fare and surroundings make ii profound impression both upou 1^1, 
and myself j but since we cau't share them, we take up our bas- 
1 The Ula SsnFord R. Gifiord. 
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kets, go out-of-doocs, and gatlier a bushel of the loveliest peaches 
— ill flavor, color, iind aromatic; breath — ever grown. Then w« 
pluck bunches of the pink Delaware, the misty blae Isabella, and 
the black CoiiGord grape. Then we press upon huge melons to 
see which, by a soft, crisp crack of the heart, gives sign of 
sugary ripeness. Then we gather the rotund Diic d'Angouleme 
and the honey-blooded Doyenne d'Ete, and dress our spoils tat 
the table with Bacchic vine-leaves. The butcher has left a quap- 
ter of Buccnlent lamb, there is okra fresh pulled for onr gamllo 
soup, great egg-plants tumble about the hitchen floor, and the 
cellar is heaped with tomatoes, squashes, green coni, Lima beans, 
and tcesh. celery, matured by a wonderful invention of my own. 
Moreover, the last bottle of sparkling Moselle is in ice, and will 
be drunk at dinner, to commemorate — what 7 

This brings me to a piece of news which I am vain euou^ 
sellish enoDgh, and ridiculous enough to uommunicate to yon, O 
my friend, without loss of time, in the hallucination that yon 
will espeiieuce a mild tlirill of sympathetic interest. I have fin- 
ished my " Picture of St. John " I Soon after writing to yoa 
last, I found that the leading horse of my tandem was running 
away with me, so I cut loose from the prose animal in the tbilb, 
jumped upon Pegasus just as the wings were growing out of his 
shoidders and flanks, and oS we went I I was possessed, as I 
have not been for years, — utterly absorbed, distrait, and lost for 
the material aspects of life. So, by August 1st, the Third 
Book — which was barely commenced, you may remember — • 
was finished. Then M. and I went on a ten days' trip to Ron- 
dout (McEntees) and Massac hiisetts, spending a day with deat 
old Whittier at Araesbury and a day with Longfellow at Na- 
hant. We had a charming little journey, but I was pursued by 
" St. John," and no sooner had I returned home than I recom- 
menced, witi the same overpowering possession. One day I 
wrote nineteen stanzas I not because I was hurried, but beeaiue 
it WHS impossible to drop the pen. So, a week ago, the Fourtk 
and last Book was finished. Then, still unsatisfied, I tamed 
back and re-wrote the first third of Book First, rounding and 
completing the poem ; then the introductory Proem ; and now^ 
everything being completed at last and laid aside to cool for the 
final revision, behold the explanation of the Moselle I Tou 
not conceive how I rejoice at having thus been forced to flniah 
my taak, the last half of which is much better than the first. The 
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poem is the oue good thing I have dooe, but I duu't know 
whether relief or regret ia my predomiuant feeling now. For 
the first time iii inaiiy jeacs 1 feci my iiliysieal imtiirc completely 
bound fuid troddcu under foot by the intellectual. But it ix not 
altogether agreeable. I was fast losing my appetite, my healthy 
sleep, and my delight in air and sunshine. 

A four weeks' lecturing tour in the West broke into 
the autumn and interrupted work on " Kennett," hut 
after a rest at Ccdarcroft, where he lingered until the 
winter snowa came, Bayard Taylor went, with his fam- 
ily, into winter quarters in New York, and settled 
down to work ou his novel. lie looked forward to a 
quiet winter of social pleasui-es and freedom from work 
oou aa his novel should be completed ; to tlie old 
delights of painting, and then to poetry and a revision 
of " St. John." He had reached one of those st^es 
where he was minded to halt, look about him leisurely, 
and wait for the next impidse which should send him 
forward. Idle he could never be : if he did not work 
in earnest, he worked in fun ; if poetry did not inspire 
him, he played with tlie muse and teased her into giv- 
ing out quips and oddities. But there were tides in 
his life, and it was one thing to work as under posses- 
sion, another to work from -sheer inability of hia mind 
to remain inactive. He liad, besides, so far disposed 
of schemes and fancies tliat now he looked rather to 
the large movements of his mind than to merely busy 
occupation. The writing of a suatained poem had 
made him indifferent to lesser motifr ; the carrying 
forwartl of a plot in a substantial novel had accus- 
tomed him to full measure in intellectual effort ; and 
perhaps it ia not insignificant that he should, at this 
time, have found satisfaction in the sonnet, as if even 
in the briefer expressions of poetry he chose a form 
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whipb to the poetic soul is like a planet, - 
gleam In appearance, a vjist world in i-eality. 

He did not lack oppoi'tunities for liteiary occupa- 
tion. Hia position invit<:d proposals from publishers 
ami etUtors, but he knew his own powers well by this 
time, and he was not to be diverted from the plan of 
his life, — though, to be sure, a new bain or green- 
house was a tolerably potent engine to draw him off 
his conscious course. An enthusiastic admirer, plot- 
ting great things for himself and his idol, proposed a 
new monthly magazine, to be called " Bayard Taylor's 
Journal," and received the following reply : — 

Xew York, December 16, 1B65. 
Dear Sib, — The uudertaking you suggest never entered m;] 
inind, for the simple reason that, na I qui individuallj' constitute^! 
it is utterly impracticable. 

1. I never would give my own name to » periodical. That ii 
a thing which publishers do (Chambers, Blaekwood, etc.), nol 
authors. 

2. I never would allow my name to be re»punsible before the 
public for the conduct of a journal, uuIcns I actiinlly assumed tbo.l 
responsibility, not even if my best literary friend were the editor, f 
There is no satiafactJou in even a pint of liot water which li 
been heated by somebody else. 

3. Nothing is a more precarious venture than the establit 
ment of a new journal. It is just one of those things whersfal ^ 
Ned Buntline might succeed, and the nngel Gabriel fail. 

4. In any case, this is not the time for snch a venture. SeT>^ l 
eral doiens of new periodicals have been started within the yeMJ.I 
more are announced, anil there will soon be a surfeit. 

With regard to Mr. Dickens, I bappea to know that there ir 1 
not a better man of business in all England. He is his own pub- 
lisher, editor, and man-of-eU-work. Not even an advertisement 
goes npon the covers of hia magazine without having pMsed 
through hia hands. He directs, personally, ali the details of the 
busiuess, and is found daily at lus working desk ii 

Finally, I once allowed my name to be used as simply eo-ei- I 
iter of " Graham's Magazine," to my lasting regret and disgnsL I 
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Henceforward I put my uame to notliing that ia uot wholly and 
Holely ray own, itud the moat brilliant iieuuuiary glitter will not 
change niy nand. Very trulj yours. 

Bayard Tayloe. 

Bayard Taylor found his relief from the work and 
care of the day in the social diversions of the evening. 
His house had come to be the meeting-place of a 
group of ai-tists, men of letters, and cultivated jjeo- 
ple who liked best such associates. Among these, the 
tired poet was like a boy, and his own contagious 
cheerfulness was so gennino that no one was surprised 
at it, or imagined that it was not the habitual temper 
of his days. The charm of these evenings was in their 
imconventionality, their hearty yet refined devotion 
to fun and fi-olic, and the impromptu wit which turned 
the shop even into merry-making. Among the ha- 
hitues were the Stoddai-ds, Stedmans, McEntees, Mr. 
S, B- Gifford, Mr. Launt Thompson, Mr. MacUoQ- 
ough, Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Whitelaw Kcid, Mr. Eastman 
Jolmson, as well as some unknown to fame, but wel- 
comed for their wit and geniality. One would occa- 
sionally see Horace Greeley open the door a crack, 
squeeze in like a bashful boy, and seat himself in a 
chair nearest the door. " Once I remember," writes 

1 artist of these evenings, " when the Taylors had 
rooms in Eighth Street, and a number of us, among 
whom I recall Gifford, Craneh, Lannt Thompson, the 
Stoddards, and McEntees, had been celebrating some 
anniversary, — a birthday, perhaps. Towards evening 
it was proposed to go to my studio. We gathered up 
the salads and remaining dishes, and hiding them un- 
der cloaks and shawls adjourned to my rooms and 
spent the evening. Some of the other artists came in, 
and at last they lighted up their studios, and we went 
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from one to tlie other, dressiug up iii aiiy fantastic] 
thbig wo found in the stu<iios, — Arctie dresses from J 
Bradford's and Indian toggery from Bierstadt's. 

If art was turned iuto sport, so was literature. One 
favorite entertainment was the writing of impromptn 
verses upon some subject, the poets being furnished 
with tags of rhymes ; or pai-odies were peipetrated on 
the spur of the moment. Here is one of Bayard Tay- 
lor's bits of nonsense : — 

THE VALE OF AUHEA, 

There 'a not in thia wide world a color ao sweet 
Aa that hill where tlm ochto and iudigci meet ; 
Where the shadawa are umber, the lighta aie gamboge, 
And the elands iu the distauce are tinted with rouge. 

Oh, the last drop of vBrmsh and oil shall depart 
Ere the hue of the tiigmenta shnll fade from my heart ; 
Eie the glow of Biennn shall fall to decay, 
And the gloom of asphaltum shall vanish away. 

It is not that Nature hath siirend o'er the suene 
The olive and lake and Veronese green ; 
"T is not the soft magic of madder and blue, 
Nor the glitter of cadmium shining all through. 

Oh, no I "T is that purchasers eager are near, 

And the price shall be higher, for the colors are dear, 

tf the frame is expensive the picture will sell. 

And at least for two weeks I shall eat and drink well. 

" Trying to analyze my own delight in these gather- 
ings," writes the artist whose letter is quoted above, 
" it seems to me that it came from the feeling of free- 
dom from restraint and eriticiam. These bright men 
and women were sufficient unto each other. The un- 
ostentatious hospitality was so cheerily dispensed ; tlw 
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f Ignoring ami forgetting all vexing and distiu'bing af- 
fairs in bia home being one of the marked features in 
Taylor's character. Busy, hard-working man as he 
was, he mast have had many trials and anuoyauces, 
as we all have, but the fi-iends who were always ready 
to go to hia house never wondered why Taylor was 
particulai'ly cheerful, for he was that always as a mat- 
ter of course." 
The " Story of Kennett " was flniahed in January 
and published earfy In April, Wliile eng^ed upon 
it the author had a letter from an old friend, criti- 
cising the two novels already published, aiul his reply 
intimates something of the attitude which he took 
toward his works of fiction. 



Nbw Yobk, January 6, 18SG. 
. . . "Hannah" is not my "pet ciild" (uo prose work oi 
mine ia, ar can be), but the book h&s certain poaitire merits which 
I can see, although I be its author. Artistically, it is not & fail- 
ure. To be sure, it hns serious faults : it lacks movement, 
especially in the first half ; there ia much nnneceasary detail, fre- 
quently R waut of relief, aud some of the characters are iuipeiv 
fectly developed. But Hannah Thurston, the woman, is a 
successful creation ; the scope and plan of the book are correct. 
Were I to write it again, I would retain these as they are. . . , 
As to " John Godfrey," it is greatly superior to " Hannah Thurs- 
ton " in Bieention. It is livelier, more entertaining to the general 
reader, and written in a, more fresh and vigorous style, but the 
Bubjeot is less original. Both books have hud n great sale, and 
are still selling at a surprising rate, considering they are already 
old. I am glad you like John, — men generally do j while the 
women still prefer Hannah. My pet novel is one upon which I 
am now engaged, and which will be published in about two 
mouths. It is totally difEerent from the othera, — altogether ob- 
jective in subject and treatment, ^ and I know it will greatly 
interest you, whether you may like it or not. 
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Some (Ie<^ails of defense of "Hannah Thui-ston'^ 
were added, and brought later a second letter fioi 
friend, in which the impressions received upon a seo- 1 
oud reading were given. The letter came just as Bay« 
ard Taylor was returning with hia family to Cedar- 1 
croft. The answer to this letter gives further historyl 
of his veutures in fiction. 



Kesnktt SiiUABB, Pa., AprU3, 1866. 

. . . My new iiovel, " Tlie Story of Kennett," promiBeB to be 

marked auctvcEs, so far aa prcseut mdications go. Altliougli tin 

publishing bumneaa is as flat aa poaaible, more than six thousknd 

copies have beeu ordered in adTaoce of piiblieation, and the few 

twlio have read tbe book are ananiniauB as to its interest. I am ^^^J 
(Mirioiis to liear your verdict. ^^^^| 

I have not yoar aecond letter at hand to-day ; it ia mmurg^^^^B 
some papers yet unpacked. (We only returned from New York <^^^| 
day before yesterday.) But I was ft little amused at the new ^^^| 
-■■-■- I 

4 



nspeuts which " Hannah Thurston " presented to you on a second 
reiiding. The aaine thing has happened in this neighborhood. 
{Several uf those who were at firat most indignant have ^noe 
confessed that they had overlooked or misinterpreted many ii 
portaut pointa, and are now much better satisfied. I probably ] 
could not have entered upon a new litemry field with a bettei 
subject, because the very difference of opinion was an advantage. 
For this reason I deliberately choae it, not wishing to venture 
either "John Godfrey" or the "Story of Kennett" (both of 
which were Jirst conceived, years ago) upon an eiqwriment. 
ICach work has taught me much that I could not have known 
without writing it, and, whatever may be individual opinions, has 
upon the whole advanced my position us an author, 
tirely satisfied, — not with the works themselves, God forbidl i 
but with the result of the experiment, — and am now sure that I J 
can write a good and characteristic American novel. My n " 
is now so trained by twenty years' work that I cannot reat with- 
out production, and as my standard of literary art recedes just in 
proportion as I approach it I am all the time kept in good heart 
I began ten years, in development, behind almost every u 
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rBDthor whom I know, and therefore shall continue to grow when 
maay of them have reached tlieir full stature. Whatever nuij 
be the faults of " H. T." (and I confess to a great niaujj, the 
bookacUers teU me that it already has the character of a stand- 
ard work. Now, two and a half years after puhlication, there is 
a steady, permanent demand for it. The same peop'ie also say 
(looking at the thing solely as a matter of business) that I am 
entirely successful as a noTelist. But I know my own dcftcien- 
cies, and attribute wliut euccesa I have to want of satisfaction 

I in former works, — the spur that drives me onward. I have 
never before worked so steadily and untiringly with the pen aa 
last year, and I shall work harder this year than the last. There 
is no lack of material. So long as the facully does not flag 1 
shall labor, finding a joy in solid, consciontiouB work which I 
never found in the youthful glow and formless excitement of a 
very undeveloped brain. 
The " Story of Keiinett " was received, not only by 
a larger public, but al,so by a more unanimuus press. 
The idyllic character of the work, its freedom from 
btirning questious, and its objectiyity gave it grtiat 
popularity. The people conversant with the locality 
of the tale were especially eager to read it. Only one 
passage received condemnation, and as the fullest crit^ 
ieism of it was fi-om the pen of his old Kennett friend, 
John B. Phillips, we reproduce it here, with the au- 
thor's defense : — 

" L. has just finished reading me the ' Story of 
Kennett,' " writes Mr. Phillips, " with which, in the 
main, we were very much delighted. With one soli- 
tary exception I tliink it admirable ! We di-ove on 
through it at a rapid pace. The chase, the raising, the 
corn-husking, the journey to Chester, the robbery, the 
flood at Chad's Ford, the peril, the rescue, the daiing 
Sandy Flash and Deh Smith, all throw a glamour of 
romance over the whole thing. The wanderings of 
Sandy and Deb, the final capture of the former on the 
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Brandywine, are admirable. The love is all right, too 
Martha Deane capital. Indeed, the whole thing was 
sweeping toward a complete and perfect success, with- 
out slip, halt, Saw, or blemish. We stopped again 
and again to praise. L. said twenty times, ^ I want to 
write to him and tell him how much I admire it.' I 
noticed nothing that jarred at all imtil we came to the 
funeral of old Barton. Mary Potter's course began to 
grate on my feelinga then, and kept on doing it all 
through. I stopped the reading and made my first 
objection there, almost at the end of the book. As 
this is the very climax of the whole thing, you have of 
courao well considered what you were about, and my 
objections will not change your own ideas. But I am 
bound to give my real opinion, if I give any opinion 
of the book at all. It seemed to me like a ship grat- 
ing on sunken rocks, in sight of the harbor. Mary 
Potter anaoiuices before she leaves home that that is 
to be ' her day,' and she makes a field day of it for 
certain. I am sorry to think that she damages herself 
seriously by her coiu-se. I am disposed to deny to her 
altogether the right to call it her day. It was a day 
set apart for a funeral, at which all people, civilized 
and savage, feel bound to act with more than ordinary 
decorum, to suppress their passions and postpone their 
private rights, wrongs, and grievances. The relatives 
and neighbors of the old man, it is to be presumed, 
honestly meant to give him a decent burial. They had 
a right to do it without molestation from Mary Potter 
or any one else. They had never harmed her, the 
other relations never harmed her ; the old man had left 
her twenty tliousand dollars, and -i^he knew it, or at 
least that she was left something. Why not allow hiia 
a decent burial ? What had the funeral party to do 
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with the fact of her having been married to Alfred for 
twenty-five years? What had that to do with the fu- 
neral ? WTiat had her triumph or her justification to 
do with it ? What right ha4l she to make the old 
man's coffin a platform on which to exliibit her tri- 
umph or her justification, and, to use her own words, 
to make it her day ? She suffered so much 1 Every- 
body Buffers or has suffered. But she had a right as 
wife to do it I Technically, she had. I have a right 
to break a funeral procession in the street, — the street 
is as much mine as anybody's : but I don't do it. The 
rule in short is, You are bound to postpone the exer- 
cise of your rights at a funeral if it should niav the 
solemnity or propriety of the occasion. . . , But the 
principal person who has my sympathy on that occor 
sion is Gilbert Potter. Ke is the man that is pilloried. 
For him the thing must have been perfectly awf id. 1 
can't imagine how his worst or meanest enemy, by the 
utmost stretch of malice, could have by any possi- 
bility contrived a more harrowing way of breaking to 
him a most loathsome fact. His humiliation is perfect 
and cjimplete. I agree with him that Sandy Flash 
were a much better father. I fail to see much tri- 
umph in Mary's hanging on to Alfa rotten carcaas. 
The funeral becomes a rabble not pleasant to contem- 
plate. The procession is broken, and men lash their 
horses to get ahead and gloat their greedy eyes on the 
pilloried Alf and Potter and the triumphant Mary 
Potter." 

To this Bayard Taylor replied : — 

" Your criticism of ' Kennett ' astounded me quite 
as much as your rage about ' Hannah.' That you 
should have picked out the most powerful, most dra- 
matic, most (by all the pi-inciplea of art and life) jos- 
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tifiable chapter in the book for condenmation almort J 
takes the breath out of me. You must remember that 
Mary Potter is both proud and stubborn ; a merely 
good woman could never have exhibited her energy 
and determination. She bad fixed, for years, just this 
justification in her mind ; there is a vein of supersti- 
tion about her ; she sees simply what she believes the 
Lord has directed her to do, and she does it. What 
you say of the order of funerals in Kennett is quite 
true. Such an incident as I have described probably 
never occurred, but that makes no diffei-encc whatever. 
It is natural for Mary to do it ; there could be i 
other culmination to her history. I was a year study-J 
ing out the plot before I began to write, and the idea 
of the denouement at the funeral came to me like 89 J 
inspiration." 

As soon as the novel was finished Bayard Taylo^S 
took up agaia " The Picture of St. John," and had rfiMl 
vised it for publication by the time " Kennett " WMil 
fairly launched. The novel was coming baek to hiiQ.l 
in a hundred ways in the congratulation of frienda and | 
notices of the press, but his mind was set on his ji 
and its final form far more intently. A thing donei 
had not the charm of a thing doing. His translatitfia J 
of " Faust " also was resumed. 



TO E 



C, STCDMAN. 



Cbdabcboit, Kemneti Square, Pa., April 15 (Euaday), 18BS. 
I wish you could be here to-day to smell the bloDaomiiig liytaJ 
cintha on oiir termce, and to go out with us and gather the S 
wild-wood flowers. It throwa me into an inereduloua ecstasy U 
see budding, growing, and greening all over the land, 
over, in spite of various worries (ioeyitable, I suppose) with n 
ret^ners, I am in the jolliest mood. On Friday I received Mi 
tcrs from TewiyBiin, Whittier, and Howells. Tennyson j 
my blue-snd-gold poems, and cordially invites me to revisit h 
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in England. Whittier is entliuaiaatic about " Kelmett ; " ditto 
Uowells. The former saja it contaius " aa gaud thin^ as tLure 
are in the English laagunge ; " the hitter, " it is the best histori- 
cal (historical iu the ficasc of retroapeetive) uovcl ever written in 
America." Curtia said verj nearly the saine thing to me at our 
dinner. So, you see, my hope and youi' prophecy are iu a way to 
be fulfilled. The people in this county are baying It like xasA. 
;as iu the West Chester book-store yesterday, and found three 
n walking out with It in their pockets and two buying it at the 
jiter. I am refreshed, encouraged, stimulated, delighted, — 
and I don't care who knows it t 

Yesterday came the proof of the first eighty pages of " St. 
John." The page is altogether lovely ; and the poem (ru unuB- 
nal experience with me) looks better in type than in MS. I am 
ng to order two revises, and send one to you and Dick. I 
want, by the bye, to tell you that your denunciation of a certain 
prosaic stanza in Book III. produced its effect. It ran tliis 
way r — 



Now it reads th 



You thus see that a criticism strongly expressed sometimes 
doea good. I find, however, that I eamiot make mauy additional 
changes in the proof, not so much from want of desire or 
ability as because the subject, once expressed, is losing its hold 
on my imagination, — passing from me. You will understand 
this, I think. . , , 

Would that you could breathe tlufl soft, sweet air with us ! 
Wa have oucumbers to-day for dinner, and the house is BUed 
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with delicate bonqaets from Dowers blooming in the open ai 
have a fiuc promise ot fruit, in spite of tbe severe winter ; and as 
for the repose and seolusioa of the place, it is Eimplj heaveuly. 
When the ferment of the winter hits subsided a little more, I 
shall produce lots of poems "and ttuugs." Love from M. (an 
me) to jon aud L. and the boys, 

TO T. B. AlJ>KICe. 
Crdabcroft. Kebnett SlJUABB, PA., April 16, 3868. . 

... I had bestowed muuh preliminary thought upon the b 
[" Kennett "], and I worked out the idea with the most » 
tions care, bopiog to mahe a stride in advance. It is a great ji^ 
and A great encouragement to be so uoaniniously assured that I 
have not failed in mj aim. The moral is that labor pays, in a 
literary seuse, 

Ab for the poem, I hope also that it shows equal growth. Cer- 
tainly, it is the result of long and patient study. I have written 
to Fioldfl, asking that one revised proof be furnished conjointly 
to yonrself and liowells, and I want to ask you both to read it 
critically as you have time, and make any suggestion to me that 
yon may think needful. The plan of the poem cannot he changed, 
of course, but it will always he possible to make verbal or poet- 
ically technical corrections. I need not say that the proof is only 
for the private eyes of yon two. I don't want anything in rebi- 
tion to the poem to get Into the papers before it appears. ... I 

Cbdarcboft, Kesbett SflUAEE, Pa., Mas 18, 1868. 
• . . Such time as I can spare from gardening, making pumps, 
sowing phosphates, and hauling manure is devoted to my transla- 
tion of " Faust " — a heart-rending yet intensely fascinating labor. 
I design nothing less than to produce (AeEngliab" Faust;" it can 
be done, I know, and pray Heaven that 1 may be the chosen man 
to do it. When I look info the other translations, I am encoiuv 
aged and comforted. Yesterday I put thirty-nine two-footed 
dactylic douhle-rhymed lines of Goethe into thirty-nine do. do, do. 
of my own, preserving the exact order of rhyme, and translating 
the seuse nearly literally. Good God, what a job it was 1 But 
I enjoy it, withal. My great delight in the labor gives me hope j 
for that which I do with a real luxurious satisfaction, with a 
sense like the gratification of a eamal appetite, is almost sure 
(so I have learned by experience) to be pronounoed good 1^ 
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otJiBni. Let ne bear from you before the Ist of June, beuanse 
I full; expect to set out then mi h kix weeks' trip to Colorado, 
with Beard and Whittredge. I '11 lucturo a little, write letters, 
and make sketches. 

TO E. C. STEDMAS, 

CKDAttOROFT, KbNHETT SQUARE, Pa., May 31, 1B06. 

... If fou Bee ChuToh, I wish you 'd be kind enough to sound 
him aboat a translation of Mugge's Norwegiau rutiuiuce of 
" Arvor Spaiig"asaBerial forthe "Gala»y." (Miigge, you know, 
is the author of " Afraja.") It would make twenty-five pages a 
month for aii months, about, and I 'd do the whole thing, with a, 
prefatory sketeh of the author, for a tlicmsand dollars. I want 
to go to Germany in the fall, on M.'s account (her mother 
complains of ill-healtb), and must therefore earn some money. 
Moreover, I don't want to commence another novel at once. 

Ill be iu New York in about a week from now, and will 
then Bee you. I can also bring you the first tiiree books of " St, 

The montlia of June and July were spent in the trip 
to Colorado, where the party roughed it, and Bayard 
Taylor occupied himself besides in occasional lectures 
and in frequent letters to the "Tribune." He summed 
up hia experience in a letter to Mr. PhiUips, just after 
his return, when he wrote, " My trip to the Eocky 
Mountains was very fatiguing, perhaps as much so as 
any short journey I ever made ; but it has refreshed 
me greatly, both physically and mentally. I needed a 
little 'let up' after finishing both 'Kennett' and 'The 
Picture of St. John ' within the same year. In addi- 
tion I shall take some further rest before commencing 
any work of impoi-tance." It waa a pleasure to him to 
renew ajsquaintance with the most intimate friend of 
his boyhood, and he wished greatly that they might 
meet after the lapse of years, to compare notes of ex- 
perience. Of himself he says in tlie same letter: 
" My studies now are clianged from what they once 
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were. I reatl first of all Goethe, then Montaigne, ■ 
Burton, Mill, Buckle, Matthew Aj-nold, aud the old 
English poeta; of the modern, chiefly Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, and Cloiigh. Ruskin and Carlyle aerve as 
entries. I abhor everything spasmodic aud sensa- 
tional, and aim at the pnrest, simplest, quietest style 
in whatever I write. My ideal is as far off as ever, but 
it has at least taken a clear, definite shape. Instead 
of mist, I see form. I have lost something of lyrical 
heat and passion, but gained in feeling of pioportion 
and construction. You can easily understand how this 
change has come about." I 

TO E. C. 8TBDMAN. " 

CedARCROFT, August 13, 1366. 
. . . Howella and Aldrich are tlie only onea who iuive read the 
proof, and the combined reports will be a useful guide to me. 
Of course I can't change the plan of tho poem or iti* process of 
development, liut the minor features of a poem of tliia length axe 
hardly lesB im]iortant, and therein yoii may do mo friendly ser- 

I doubt whether I shall begin any aeriouis work this foil, 
though, physically, I feel capable of anything. I have lost sev- 
enteen pounds of ray weight, am very brown, and have gone, 
through auch a rough and tough experience that now it seems 
as if I had put on a complete suit of new flesh. M. superin- 
tended aU the building while I was away, and now the work is 
almost done. We have no peaches this year, but melona every 
day. The place is wondei'fully improved, in an agricultural 
senae, and the fields yield flne crops. I begin, at last, to see the 
result of my experiment in culture, and am both vain and proud 
of my success. When will you come to ua ? The fall will soon 
be here, and I suggest that yon come before returning to your 
house. While you are on the wing it will be easier for you to 
take an additional flight hitherwurda than to leave your perch 
afterwards. 

Let me hear from yon soon, in any ease. I am hungry for 
words from all who are both friends and poets. . 
had been absent a year, 
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Kesnbtt Squaub, Pa., September IT, 1866. 
Ever since I got; back from tliG Ruck; Mountuins (now more 
:haii six weeks) I liave been intendiug to write to you ; but 
I didu't kuow yuur address until Madam Gertrude's letter 
ame, and since then I l^ave been exeeedingty busy, my tbree 
r four days of leiaui'e baviug been deroted t« attending the 
Luyal Southern Convention at Pliiladelphia, which, I know, you 
>u't think wua time ill-spent. Beard and I had tlie roughest, 
, wildest, grandest, joltiest time amoug thii great mountains, and 
there wasn't a day when we didu't wish for you and Gifford. 
We did u't make a great many sketches, being tun much de- 
moralized by fatigue. I had the skin burned off my face twice, 
every bone in my body broken (aa it seemed by my sensations), 
and lost seventeen pounds of flesh. But I am all the better 
fur it ; came back physically refreshed, and with a store of won- 
I derful picCurea in my memory. 

Soon after my return Jl.'s brother came to spend a month 
with na. The young man had taken up laiidsca^ie-painting as a 
I private hobljy, aiid brought a. lot of oDs with him. I seized on 
I them instantly, and made a Rocky Mountain scene from mem- 
I was HO fttaciuat<^d by the ability to work slowly and cor- 
I rect mistakes, that I procured a twelve-dollar tin box from 
r Goupil's, with a few mill-boards, four of which I have already 
1 covered. I am so fascijiated by the delight of working In tliis 
I new and delightful material that I hardly know how to stop, and 
I must, perforce, limit my indulgence to Sundays, in order not to 
I neglect my legitimate business. My brother-in-law knows no 
I more about the manipulation than I do, and so we blunder away, 
but with all blundering, I find I can produce effects utterly im- 
possible to me in water-colors. I have halE a mind to send you 
a specimen after I know that you are back in Rondout. 

Do let me hear what you have done and where you have been, 
and what are your plans for the winter, etc., etc. We didn't 
meet Whittredge in Colorado. I hear throngh Stedman that 
Giiford has been with you this summer. We hope to go to 
Europe, for fifteen or eighteen monthi, in February, I must 
have rest. Although not wholly out of debt, I have been pros- 
pering, and will take a release from drudgery, because I think I 
deserve it. 
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The " St. Johu " will bo given to tlie public tlie first week b 
November. Tlie type b vcrj haudsome, aiid Fields promised h 
have it printed und bound in sumptuous style. So you will Bl 
be able to rend the thing- at your cool, ctiticHl leisure. HavA J 
you seen imy of my " Tribune " letters ? I 've hulf a. mind tol 
make a, little volume of them, merely for temporary gale, whiltt. J 
the curiosity about Colorado is active. 

I 'm called to dinner, and must close. I wish you were here to 1 
help cat our sploudid jnelous and pears. Say you '11 c 
fortnight. I '11 ^ve you a studio, and we 'U all be hnppy I 

As appears from the correspondence, Bayard Taylor ] 
was forming plans for another visit to Europe and a \ 
leisurely stay there. He was tired; he was reluctant ] 
to enter upon any new and considerable work at pres- ,] 
ent beside his "Faust;" he saw that by living in , 
Europe he could avoid some expenses, and could more ^ 
easily find abundant material for single sketches than 
he could at home ; and his family connections in Gei^ 
many made tliat place very much of a home to him. 
So he began aiTanging his work and schemes with 
reference to Ica^ng in the winter. " St. John " would 
then be published, and he would have cleared away 
the odds and ends of his engagements. 



CKDAncnoFT, Kenkett SqiiABB, Pa., SeplemUr 17, 1889. 

We won't give up the hope of your coming yet. There are 
still six weeks here of tbe loveliest autumn weather. 

Your proposal chimes in very well with my own plans, so I 
should not wonder if we could come to an agreement. In re- 
turn I also have a proposal to make, and the whole matter will 
be clearer if I simply tell you eiactly how I am situated and 
what my plans are, the Lord willing, for tbe next two years. 

I have been working very hard for some years past to acquire 
enough property to give me a tolerahly certwn income, sufBciont 
for both needs and tastes, and an ample provision for both wife 
and child in case of luy death. The war set me back, but I have 
got on fortunately, on the whole, and hope to come out fair and 
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Bquaic, with a ligLt lieMt aiid a clear conscience, on the 31st of 
Deceiubiir, lisGG. M^' great amtiitiuii hiu Imitn to give :ip iQctiiiv 
ing uiitirely, and only write the tliiiiga which I feel I can best do. 
I don't need the pecuniary spur, mid ciui alwuja accompiish 
e when I don't feel it. Now, I propose first to take a year'a 
holiilaj, going to Europe nest Feln-uary, and retiirniug in the 
spring uf 136S. I intend, also, to accomplish a long-cherished 
desire, and visit a. number uf the most picturesque aud least 
vn corners aud hy-ways of Europe. What do you say to a 
!» of artiules for the " Atlautii:," similar in manner to the 
Russian sketohea ? Suh rosa, these are Borne of the places in 
my mind : Friesland (Peasant LifL') ; Caatlo Kyffhiiusor (Bar- 
barossa) j Anvergne ; the Republic of Andopre (Pyrenees^ ; 
Majorca ; tho Moiuistory of Montsercat ] Gmjeie and the other 

SB Valleys of Switierlaiid ; Elba ; Girgeuti (Sicily) ; Up- 
per Campagna sod VoLiuinn Momitains ; Brittany. 

e series would commence in July or August neit. I want 
to raitke some arrangenient aaent them this fall. 

Now as to the novel. I have two good subjects, one of which 
bothers me in regard to construction, and will require a good 
year to work over In my head before I begin to write. Almut 
the end uf 1863 wiul the time I set (meobally) to have it written 
and printed. It must be completed from end to end before any 
part of it goca out of iny hands. If I publish serially, at least 
I won't write serially. I understand that the sum you offer is for 
the publication in the " Atlantic," the privilege of issuing the 
book not covering the copyright theruon. Tile reverse would be 
simply oakiug me to lose money, whicli of course you can't mean. 
The question of copyright for the book, and arrangemeats for 
adding it, during Ae five years (an important particular), to the 
complete aeries of my prose works, remiun to be settled. With 
regard to the novel, I expect to have ono ready in two yeara 
irom now ; a work Ulustrating a phase of American life which in- 

:s me profoundly, and which I want to make better than the 
former ones. Toiir offer, as I understand it, is what has been 
oilered and accepted in other cases, and therefore we should not 
quarrel over tliat jioiut. 

I must have my rest and recreation first, after nearly four 

I- years of unremitting labor, and then I shall take hold with fresh 

spirit, all serious worries being left behind me. My ruling pas- 

^on, as an author, ia to do something better, — to overcome, by 
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hard irork and honest study, the disadvantages of early seiili>f 
mentaJitj and shallowoeas. I am juat beginn 



^H erary en 



By the bye, while in Germany I sliall go on with the t 
tjon of " Faust." My wife is acquainted with Pmu von Goethe, I 
whom we Eball visit, and I expect to gather together s. deal <tf ' 
interesting material about F:irt II. I have already doue nearly 
Tijilf of Part I. I want to do for friendship (" Fauat ") what 
Petrarch (Longfellow) has done for love (Dante). Will joo 
give me three TolumeB in 4to when the work is completed ? 

Now, what do you say to my programme ? I suppose the 1 
sketches will make fifteen or twenty pages apiece, and there may I 
he twelve or fifteen of 'em. Will that he too much of a good I 
thing? Also, as to arranging to include the novel in my ae 
of works, because there is a, stenily sale of seUt of the latter. 

This is as much as you can read at one pull, so good-hy. 



Kkkmeit Squahk, Pa., Stptembtr^, 1S66. 

I wna dclightud to get your letter yesterday, and, to prove 
the interest I take iu your plans, I reply without delay. ' 
are going to New York about the middle of Ocf^jber, but if we 
can manage to run np to Eondout for one evening it will hardly 
be before the ISth- Don't count on it too positively, and catiy 
out your own sketching tour without reference to ns. 1 

My plans for the European tour ace tolerably well flied, sad J 
I hope the Lord will graciously permit me to carry them into 
eieoution ; for, as proposed, they will ^ve me rest, refreshment, 
and enjoyment. We want to leave in February, so aa to reach 
Gotha by the 10th of March, at the latest. In April we shall 
make a leisurely journey southward through the Tyrol, spend a 
month iu Venice, and then go to my sister in Lausanne for an- 
other month. After running over to Paris to see the exhibition, 
we shall be back in Gotba towards the end of -Time. We have 
already written to engage onr former cottage in the monntaina 
for the months of July and August. In September we 11 
by way of Switzerland to Italy, spend the fall in Florence, the I 
winter in Naples, and the spring in Rome. Towards the end of 

(18GS) we shall return to America. I have made a 1' 
eraty engngement for detached sketches of out-o'-the-way w 

of Europe, and must therefore make a number of brief J 
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and pictureaqiiB escuraiona. This engngcmi^nt will pay half my 
expenses, and is therefore not to lie slighted. Moreover, 1 sliaU 
sketch as miieh aa pusaible, one article a month taking up verj 
little of my time. I hope to have a good long hubdfty, doing 
only wliat I Eke best to do. It will not be idlouBaa, hut a oeasa^ 
tion of active, steady work, in which I shall insenflibly aocnmu- 
late a. deal of material. You imderatoud thia. 

TO JAMEB T. FIELDS. 

Ceuabchopt, Oclooer 4, 1866. 
All unerpectedly to-day came a, dozen ■' Pichires." I want 
simply to say how delighted I am with the whole — what d' you 
call it 7 — mite en scene f " Getting up " is too commonplace imd 
prosy tui eipreasion for this (ejctemally) delicious book. It can't 
be improved except in one slight particular, — the lettermg of 
the title on the back ; and that is a matter of personal taste. The 
paper is of the right quality, has the right tint, and the type is 
supreme. 



Ckdabcroft, Rbnubit SuiiABE, Sunday, Dtcemiitr 30, 1866. 
It has always been my rule to obey a genuine impulse, and I 
BO strongly feel the desire to aay a few words to you that I do 
not ask myself whether you will care to hear them. I could not 
tell yon when I was at Cambridge how much, how very much, 1 
was cheered and strengthened by your praise of my poem ; nor 
could you well nndei^tand the value of your words to me at this 
time, without a little confessiuu of my own. In the first place, 
then, let me say that nearly everything which I have published, 
up to last year, seems to me more or less crude and unsatisfac- 
tory. My former works are simply so many phases of an educa- 
tion which eiruumstaoccB have compelled me to acquire in the 
dght of the public. I had in, fact, very little early education, 
exoept thst of travel ; I began to publish (it was inevitable) 
much too soon ; and moreover, I am descended from two hun- 
dred years of Quaker faimers, whose transmitted slowness of ma- 
turity I have hardly yet overcome. The artistic sense was long 
dormant, and is only at present hecotning faitly ootive : I am, 
perhaps, ten years behind a man who has had more favorable au- 
tecedents and opportunities. I hare workeil earnestly and faith- 
fully during the past three or four years, and finally come to 
look upou the ventures of this year (my " Story of Kennett" 
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aiid " Picture uf St. John ") as being destioed to decide the 
tion whether I was tc have aiiy pUce iu our literature, 
poem, I knew, uotild uut be popular, and bo 1 looked only to the 
verdict of the poeta who should read it. I can writo for myBelf 
alone, oud should probably always write, though no one should 
read ; but I feel a thorongldy joyous jictivity of mind, and 
know that I do better tliiuga when I am encouraged by the 
" well done t " ot brother authors. Never before iu my life have 
I received Bueii hearty, siibstuutial cheer as during my recent 
visit to Boston. I feel now aa if I had, at last, a little solid 
gronnd under my feet, — as if the long iVanderjahre were past, 
and I could begin to baild a house. I have always estimated my 
former auccesses (or what were considered anch) at their tme 
value, and have waited patioutly for twenty years for tha wsl- 
come of the masters. When you praised the poem for the very 
qualities I aimed to reach, you confirmed the hopes uf my life. 
There is no very serene literary atmosphere in New York, as yon 
doubtle&s know, and I get little help or encouragement there; 
but I do not need it uow. 

I shaU try to do better things in the futnre, taking a new de- 
parture from this point. There is still time, with life and 
health, to atone for the imperfections ot the past. I shall . 
forget how much I owe to you (aud to Lowell also) in this HfiU- 
appointed crisis. But enough of this ; I am presuming a good 
deal on your Friendship to write so much. I kept your booh for 
the Christmas-tree, where my wife had a surprise as welt aa a 
delight on finding it. She bids me thank you most heartily for 
your kind remembrance ot her. A Happy New Year to you all 1 
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Ckoahcroft, Jarmary 30, 1867. 

I only reached home last ni^ht after two weeks among the 
snow-drifts [on a lecturing tour], and write immediately, h 
I am not sure that I shall again have time, in the hurry and ruA 
of preparation for departure. We sail on the 0th of February, 
and shall be absent a year and a half, mostly in Italy. I am 
somewhat fagged and worn from my labors during the past five 
or six years, and must have a holiday before undertaking the 
more important literary labors which I have proposed to my- 
self. 

I am very glad yon like the " St. John." It has 
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for me with tlio nntbors -tMn AIiytMng I ever wrote. Longfel- 
low said to me, " You liave vTritteH a, great poem, — uoLle, suo- 
tained, and beautiful from beglnn^^J^ end." Bryant wrote me 
the moat cbarmiiig letter about itt' .-|£ri)iFYell says that iio Amer- 
ican poem except the " Golden Legen<t'^,q^u match it in finish 
aud sustained power. The " London Attfeii,feifi;i " Baya about the 
name thing. In fact, it has at lost proeuredfrnQ' ^mission into 
the small company of American poets who have sObib chance of 
life. It never can be popnlar (in the ordinary sense ^"but it will 
be always liked, I think, hy tbu few who make"Iaiiui",Epr an 
author. I feel deeply, profoimdly satisfied, but not 'elated..- I 
have now a little aolid ground under my feet, and can yke'ft 
fresh departuie, having left the crude, educational phas^ .(tO^ 
which nearly all iny forioer works belong) l>ehiud me. Henea* .- 
the need of rest before I do any more serious work. J 

The recognition by hia fellow-poets was all that Bay- 
ard Taylor asked, lie wished to be Judged by hia 
peera, and tlic hearty, uneqnivocai verdict by hi.'^ eld- 
era was exceedingly grateful to him. *'It very rarely 
happens," wrote Mr. Bryant, " that I finish a book at 
a sitting, but I did it with yours. You may judge, 
therefore, of the degree to which it interested me. I 
congratulate you on having produced the best of your 
longer poems, and tliat ia no small praise. Your auc- 
eeas has been such as to justify all the pains which, as 
you intimate, you have bestowed upon the work. The . 
Proem it would be injurioua to the reat of the volume 
to call the best part of it, — and I do not call it so, 
— but it is so charmingly written that I have recurred 
to it several times after having finished the reading 
of the other cantos. Proems are generally just a little 
dull, but this has the good fortune to be an excep- 
tion." 

He had secured a repute as a traveler and popularily 
aa a novelist. To be known aa a poet by poets was far 
sweeter to him, and joined with it was the conscious- 
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ness that be was fulfilling bis .destiny, expreasing his' 1 
power. "I tliink it iuust.|ic !ip American gift," wntes J 
Dr. Holmes, "to unite such' d liferent jwwere as tlioB» | 
which belong to thetrif^ier and the poet, and you are \ 
one of the most Atricncan of Americans, as it seems to 
me." Anothe?,^et was then just bringing out one 
of bis group. W' poems. " I must beg Fields," he 
writes, " to seud thee the proof-sheets of ' The Tent aa, 
the Beachr' And I here beg pardon for the friendly i 
lioe^Se-''of using thee as one of the imaginary trio on. ] 
-,tjie 'Sfia-shore. . . . The 'St. John" is a poem whiok 
. '^^ws upon me more and more. I marvel at its ex- 
^ 'q^uisit« finish anil beauty. It is a poem for jxiets and 
painters." On tlie same sheet, Mr. Whittier copied 
a stanza from an earlier poem, "The Last Walk I 
in Autumn," in which he bad already enshrined his 
friend : — 

" Here, too, of anawering love secure. 
Have I not welcomed to ta^ hearth 
The gentle pilgrim troubadour, 

WbosB songs htive girdled half the earth ; 
Whose pages, like the niagic mat 
Whereon the Eastern lover sat. 
Hare borne me Ofer Rhine-land's purple Tines, 
And Nubia's tawny sands, and Phrygia's mountaiu pines 1 " -f 



CHAPTER XX. 



i OF EUROPE. 



AfwBptB »lth doubt the lile again begun, — 

Ttuougb Can Ouldi windows to the nun. 

Caaa Galdi R'AuHwu. 

Bayabd Taylor had been looking forward with 
feverish impatience to the holiday wliich he felt lie 
had earned and knew he needed. '■ Oh, how I long," 
he writes on the eve of sailing, '" for the rest and recre- 
ation of Europe ! My Russian trip was only substitute 
ing one hind of labor and anxiety for another. I have 
really had no holiday since I came home in 1858, and 
since then I have publit<he<l nine volumes, lectured 
exactly six hundred times, built a house, bam, stable, 
and other out-buildings, and paid off nearly all my 
debts. But for a hopeful and elastic temperament, a 
g^t of God, I could n't have done it. I confess to 
feeling fagged and weary, to a mighty craving for fresh 
iToods and pastures new. My Ijlood is thick and slug- 
gish ; I sleep tadly, for the first time in my life, and 
have a general sense of discomfort, though I can't put 
my finger on one ailing spot." 

For the first time, also, he found writing irksome. 
Work which before had been easy now lay upon his 
mind as a weight, and he dragged through a few lee- 
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^m and valulnj 

^M forward, ai 



turea and toiled with diffictilty over a sunple article, I 
struggling to leave no engagement unfulfilled. His | 
lettera to tlie "Tribune" from Colorado were pub- 
lished in a thin volume by Mr. Putnam at the end of 
Januiiry, and at last, on the 9th of February, 1867, ha 
sailed for England with his wife and daughter and a 
lady friend who accompanied them. Once more he 
tasted the freedom and liixurious rest of an ocean voy- 
age. He needed only this to give him a return of 
hopefulness, although he knew better at a later date 
that he could not so easily i-eeover a strength which 
had been overtasked. He called his proposed sojouni 
in Europe a holiday, and such he intended it to be; ' 
meaning to give his time to his fi-iends in Gotha and 
elsewhere, to amuse himself with his painting, and to 
ramble into curners of the continent which he had not- 
yet visited. He could not be absolutely free, howeveri- 
Those debts which he had nearly paid still hung oveP 
him, and though he had made as careful provision' 
for Ins absence as he could his establishment at Cedaiv 
ci-oft followed him in waking hours and dreams. He* ' 
felt the necessity, also, of turning his journey into* 
papers which should partly provide liis traveling ex-* 
pensea. So he had planned letters to the " Tribune," 
and the series of papers for the "Atlantic " which he 
had outlined to Mr. Fields. 

Labor and worries aside, he anticipated great pleas^ 
ure from his stay abroad, and could not help knowing 
that he was in better condition than ever for enjoy- 
ing Europe. Since his last visit, when he had made 
good friends amongst people whom he valued, he had 
shown that he was himself a man well worth knowing 
and valuing. His literary work had set him steadily 
forward, and his "Picture of St. John," especially, 
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bad been his announcement of bia own conscious posi- 
tion in literature. He had not long to wait to discover 
how large a welcome he had earned. His short stay 
in England was crowded with pleasui'es which the 
best English hospitality afforded him, so that he had 
scarcely an opportunity to record bis experience until 
he was once more in his German home. 



GoTHA, Germany, March 11, 1867. 
"So chance to write n. word to you aooDcr, but as no letter hag 
yet aniTed from you I may Etlll be beforehaud. I have a great 
deal to say, and acari'ely know whether I can tell you everytliing' 
in tbis letter. . . . Wc landed at Southampton m heavenly May 
weather, and I determined to visit Farringford l>efore guing on 
to London. So I wrote at once to Tennyson, proposing a visit of 
an bour or two, Nuxt moi'ning eame a friendly reply from Mrs. 
T., saying that there was a room ready for us, and we mast 
moke n Iwiger visit. Ji. and I crossed tfl Cowes and Newport, 
and took a " fly " to yarringford, distant twelve miles ; a gloriona 
drive across tbe Islu of Wight, between ivied hedges and paat 
gardens of lanrel and lanristinns in blossom. Green meadows, 
cowslips, daisies, and hyacinths, — thiuk of that for February 
21st 1 I found Farringford wonderfully ini])roved: the little park 
is a gem of gardeoiog art. The mngniflcent Roman ilexes in 
front of tile house are finer than any I saw in Italy. We arrived 
about three o'clock, and were nshored into tbe drawing-room. 
The house has been refumisbed, and a great many pictures and 
Btntnes added since I was there. In a minnte in came Tennyson, 
cordial as an old friend, followed by his wife. In Tennyson him- 
self I could sec no particular clutnge. He did not seem older 
than when I saw him last. We walked through tbe park and 
garden ; then M. returned to the house, while he and I went up 
on the downs, and vriklked for miles along tbe chalk cliSs above 
I tbe sea. He was delightfully free and coafidential, and I wish 1 
could write to you much of wliat he said ; hut it was so in- 
vfTougbt with high philosophy and broad views of life that a 
fragment here and there would not fairly reproseut him. He 
showed ne all his newly acquired territory ; auioujr the rest, s 
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great stretch of wheat-fields bought for him bj " Gl 
We Uined a.t six in a quaint room hung with pictui 
went to the drawing-room for dessert. Tennyson and I retired 
to hia stud; at the tup of the house, Ut pipes, ajid talked of po- 
etry. He asked ine if I eould road his " Boadicea." I thonght 
I uould. " Bead it, and let lue see ! " said be. " I would rather 
hear you read it I " I answered. Thereupon he did so, chanting 
the lumbering lines with great unctiou. I spoke of the idyl of 
Guinevere as being perhaps his finest poem, and said that I 
could not read it aloud without mj voice breaking down at cer- 
tain passages. " Why, I can r«ad it, and keep my voice t " he 
exclaimed triujnpbantly. This 1 doubted, and he agreed to by, 
after we went dowu to our wives. But the first thing he did 
to produce a. magnum of wonderful sherry, tllirlj years ol^i 
which bad been sent him by a poetic wine-dealer. Such wine 
never tasted. " It was meant to be drunk by Cleopatra, or Catb-' 
arine of Russia," said Tennyson. We had two glasses apiec^ 
when he said, " To-nighb yaa shall help me drink one of the few 
bottles of my Waterloo, — 1815." The bottle was brought, and 
after another glass all around Tennyson took up the " Idyls of 
the King." His reading ia a strangle, mouotouoas chant, with un- 
expected falling inflections, which I ijaimot describe, but can imi- 
tate exautly. It ia very impressive. In spite of myself I be- 
came very much excited as he went on. Finally, when Arthur 
forgives the Queen, Tennyson's voice fairly broke. I found 
tears ou my cheeks, and M. and Mrs. Tennyson were crying, one 
on either side of me. He made an effort and went on to the 
end, closing grandly, " How can you say," I asked (referring 
to previous conversation), " that you have no surety of permanent 
fame ? This poem will only die with the language in which it 
is written." Mrs. Tennyson started up from her eoneh. "It ia 
true I " she eichuaned. "I have told Alfred the same thing." 

After that we went up to the garret to smoke and talk. 
Teimyson read the "Hylas" of Theocritus in Greek, his owU' 
"Northern Farmer," and Andrew Marvell's " Coy Mistress. 
We parted at two o'clock, and met again at nine in the 
room. I had arranged to leave at noon, so there were only tl 
honrs left, but I had them with him on the kwn and in the nook.. 
under the roof. , . , Tennyson said at parting, " The gates bts 
always opnn to you." Hia manner was altogether more cordial 
and intimate than at my first visit. He took up the acquainl 
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where it first broke ofE, and had furgotten do word (ueitber had 
1) af our eouversatiun tou jears ago. When I apoke of ui-rtaui 
things in his poetry which I specially valued, he said more than 
unce, " But the critics blnrae ine for just that. It is only now 
and then a uiao liko yourself wko aces wliat I meant to do." He 
ia very sensitive to criticism, I find, but perhaps not mure than 
the rest of ua ; only one: sees it mora clearly in another. Oue 
talk was to me delightful ; it was as free and fraok Bs if you 
had been iu big place. ... I felt, when I left Farringford, tlutt 
I had a friend's right to return again. 

Soon after reaching London, I colled on dear old Barry Corn- 
wall, who has taken a great liking to Lorry Graham. Mrs. Proc- 
ter invited both of us and our wives to a literary soiree at their 
house. In the mean tiiue Lurry took me with liim to call on 
Matthew Arnold. lie is a man to like, if not love, at first sight. 
His ro«emblanoe to George Curtis struck both of us. A little 
more stoutly built, more irregularly masculine features, but the 
same general character of man, with the same full, meUow voice. 
After Thackeray, I think I should soon come to like him better 
than any other Englishman. Eia eyes sparkled when I told him 
that I always kept his poems on my library table. He said tliey 
were not popular, and he was always a little surfiriscd when any 
one expressed a particular liking for them. I did not make B 
long visit, knowing that he was run down with government work. 

Ilien I went to Browning, who bad sent me a pleasant note of 
invitation. He has gray hair and beard, but has lost none of his 
vigorous life. He had " St. John " on the table. He has a long 
poem on the stocks, — an Italian subject, told in I don't know 
how many thousand lines. He called up his boy, who was bard 
at work with a tutor, reading up far Oiford, to shake hands with 
me, — a lusty young fellow, I was glad to see, a, good rower, 
horseman, and swimmer. In the evening, at Procter's, we met 
Browning again, and Arnold, Lord Houghton (MUnes), Dante 
Rossetti, and many others. Browning professed to remember M. 
from Rome. It was a lively, crowded, pleasant party. 

Lorry and I were to breakfast the next morning with Lord 
Houghton. Wlien we arrived we found our host in conversation 
with a plain, red-haired, farmer-like individual whom he intro- 
duced to us Bfi the Duke of Argyll. Tlie latter said to me, " Do 
you know that j/ou were the cause of Tennyson's visit to Nor- 
way? After he read your book he could not rest until be went 
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tliere himBeU." Then entered, in sneceBsiou, Fronde, tlie histo-' ■ 
nan, the Bishop of Oxford (Wilberforce), Lord ^Veulwol*th, the 
gFandaoD of Bjion, with a Bjronic protile (a nice young man, 
wliam I liked exceedingly), the Biehop of St. Davids, Venabtes 
(the lawyer and publicist), and Sir William Stirling Maxwell, 
author of the " Cloiater Life of Charles V." 
ing breakfast : only an old butler and a pnge waited, the gnesbl' 1 
helping encb other, — the conversatiou a mosaic of cheerful, cor^ \ 
dial chat. I sat between the Duke and the Bishop of Oxford)' 1 
and the latter kept my plate constantly supplied with butter and 
salt. Froude told ub of his researches in the Spanish arcMves, 
and the Duke discussed Dixon's book on America. 

I had to tear myself away from entrees to clubs and invifatioMi I 
to dinner, and leave London. I might have floated for a montk 
or BO (with money and inclination) on the top wave of London 
Bociety, but after the poets it would have been a descent. One 
thing, however, does pleasantly tieklo my vuuity : I am weak 
enough to feel it, yet frank enough to coufesa it. That is, that 
I have made myself a footing in England, in the last four or &va 
jears. Triibnec told me that " St. John " has been greatly 
praised in nil the reviews ; his stock of the poem was immedi* . 
ately sold, and he had ordered a fresh supply from Boston. He 
considers it one of the most successful of recent American books. 
Hotten (the publisher) told me the same thing. From the an- 
thors I had the kindest and most cheering words. I need not 
tell you how grateful is this knowledge to me, for you can easily 
giiesB it. 

We went one night to hear Dickens read " David Copperfield." 
Sothem gave ua a bos for his " Dundreary " another night, and 
again we dined with Anne Thackeray and her siater. A. T. ia 
one of the dearest and best girls in the world. It was like old 
times to see her^ain. She gave me a fine portrait of her father. 
She stands by " Hannah Tbureton," which she says she knows by 
heart. On the whole, I never had a richer eight days than those 
in Loudon. Remember, all this ij private. I write to you in- 
stead of in a journal. Tliese are things that I can't pnhlish, yet 
wish to note aa I go along.' 

1 By a Sony mischanra Ihis letter did get published. It fell i 
hands of b newspaper correspondent, who kepi it long cnoUf^h lo copy th« I 
porlion relating lo Mr. T«nn V9nn, and then, without asking leave of the at 



thor, the recipient, o 



prinled it as a lively piece of lileratj ^ 
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We came hither hy way of Brussels and Cologne, stopping a 
tUj at eauh place. It waa spring a^ far as ths Hliiue, then snow 
imeDced, and we came here in midwinter. . . . To-day the 
iva have nearly disappeaied, and we begin to see the greeu 
plains. . . . M.'h faiuUy are well, and delighted to jmve ua hack, 
and I think wc shall get tliroiigh tills dismal month agreeably. 
I begin to feel quite rejuTetiated, although longing for movement 
in the open air. 

M. jouia me in dearest love to you and L. Would you could 
be here a while to rest your hiisy brain I It ia late at night, and 
I miiat close. Pray write to me some quiet Sunday morning, 
when you have leisure, and write me all the news. Recollect, I 
am absent and yon are at home, so your letters are worth the 
most. Yale 1 

A month was spent at Grotha and then the party 
went to Lausanne to visit Bayard Taylor'a oldest sis- 
ter who was married to a Swiss gentleman and living 
there. The journey thither by way of Niirnberg and 
Miiniiih gave Bayard Taylor an opportunity to revive 
Mid revise former impressions. European life, in many 
of its aspects, was now so familiar to him, that he en- 
joyed a new pleasure in a Htudy which rested on the 
comparison of changes, not only in external objects, 
but in his own attitude toward them. " I am more 
than ever convinced," he wrote in one of his " Bandom 
Jjetters " to the "Tribune," at this time, "that the 
best pleasures and most lasting advantages of travel 
belong not to the first or second, but to the fourth or 
fifth visit to foreign lands. If one misses the enthu- 
siasm, the exhilaration, the capacity for thoughtless 
enjoyment, and the delightful ignorance of youth, on 

goaaip. Baynrd Taylor heard nothing of the pablicstion until he learned 

noyed. Hut Mr. Tennyson'i cauEe for annoyance was momonlBry bonido 
the rage which possesspii Bayard Taylor at Ihe rrucllj- false position In 
which he was placed. He received an abj™t apology from the correapond- 
aad he made an explicit italemeot to Mr. Teuayaan, but these things 
.d not give his wuundfd priLla much eolico. 
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the other hand, one haa less of uncertainty, of perpli 
ing questions to Bolve ; a keener, closer, more intelU-' 
gent appreciation ; a far wider and more fruitful field 
of interest, and a cultivated perception of beanty, whicli 
is gratified at every turn. Let the yeai-s go by unlar 
mented ! They bring more than they take away. I 
prefer the tender, familiar interest which eomes iifaa- 
old acquaintance, to the pleasant shock of love at first 
sight, in this matter of travel. What if some celea- 
tial quality has vanished from the azure of the sky, or 
the fluid gold of the sunshine ? What if the cuekoo'a 
call now says no more to one than the coo of our 
American rain-dove ? ... It is a weak affectation to 
regret the illusions perdues. There is enough in Eu- 
rope that — brush, and whitewash, and deodorize it 
as we may — retains the full flavor and character of 
the Past ; there are influences, enriched by centuiies 
of tranamission, wliich we nannot escape. Quite sufB- 
cieut remains to satisfy any one who has learned 
where the true work of the world lies." 

Lausanne was a convenient point from which to 
make excursions, and offered good opportunities for 
sketching. Indeed the zest with which Bayard Tay- 
lor applied himself to painting at this time could 
scarcely have been more intense if he had purposed 
to drop literature and betake himself to the other art. 
He painted and sketched as if it were his business, 
not his pastime. He took a special jaunt, which is re- 
produced in the first of his series in the " Atlantic," 
the very agreeable and popular sketch of " The Little 
Land of Appenzell." Back again iu Lausai 
this journey, which was one of great refreshmeut, he 
was able to write to a frieiid : " I am slowly recover- 
ing my freshness and elasticity of mind and body. 
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and begin again to feel the old sensation of rest in 
work ; but I intend to Ha fallow as much as possible 
while away." 

He spent a week with his wife in Paris. It was the 
year of the Exhibition and he made the art-collection 
the theme of a letter to tlie "Tribune," in which he 
wrote with frankness and hearty interest of the Amer- 
ican contributions. He visited the Pyrenees and Ma- 
jorca for material for further " By-Ways," and then 
joined his wife and daughter, who had gone on to Go- 
tha, and spent the rest of the summer in a cottage at 
Friedricliroda near Gotha, where he busied himself 
with putting his material iuto shape. 



LAcaAHME, June 20, ISfiT. 

YouF welcome letter came a moDth ago or mure, as I was 
setting: 0"t on my sputheni trip, whence I hare but just returned. 
ThU trip has been in the highest degree BDcceaaful. I have vis- 
ited Majorca, Minorca, Moutserrat, urosaed Catalonia bf difBcnlt 
bridle-roads, saw the little republic of Andorre (the first Amer- 
ican who ever did see it), went over the Pjreaees, and returned 
hither by waj of the Grande Chartreuse mid the Ch&teau Bay- 
ard. I devoted myself, you see, entirely to out-of-the-way 
comers of Europe, and have been well repaid. I come back 
with material for live or six papers foe the " Atlantic Monthly," 
and shall commence work at once. In four or five days from 
DOW ws shall be installed in our monntoin cottage near Gotha for 
the rest of the summer, where I sliall have quiet for work, so 
jaa may eitpeut an article vcrj boou after this reaches you. I 
hope the " Appenzell " (forwarded from Paris May lOtli) reached 
you safely. 

I do not expect to reach home before next summer (1863), aud 
would be glad if this conld be Bnid in the newspapers, in order 
to prevent invitatioos for lectures being sent across the water. 
Won't you please send one of your boys to the Secretary of the 
Boston Mercantile Llbmry Association to say tliat I can't lecture 
for them next winter, and thus save me a letter and postage ? 
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Oilier invitations come, und the thing is a nuisance. I feel 
ready louth improved by my holiday, but needed it ercu man 
than I thought, and therefore want to be folly rejuvenated be- 
fore I return. I make good use of my time, having already 
forty sketches of scenery, in addition to the literary materiaL 
I intend also wiitiug some poems this summer, 

I 'm glad yon think the " St. John " something of a sncceu tt: I 
a publication- I think it will repay me some years hence bettav>J 
tlian now, but I am very weU satisfied. Whittier's BUCeOBB*i», 
delightful to bear : I 'm as glad of it as if the book < 
onn. Time is just, after all ; be has had lo wait for a long timc^' 
but now the recognition uomcs in ample measure. The " Dante, 
I am sure, will be a grand literary success, whatever may be 
the sale of the work. We Americans make better trjuislatorB 
tluui the English, and we shall drive tbe latter out of the field. 
In the coiuiog years, Lougfellow's " Dante " will be the classic, 
aud Gary's the curiosity. By the bye, what an exquisite poem 
of Lowell to Longfellow on bis birthday ! I never saw any- 
thing finer of the kind. I wish I could get an " Atlantic " oa- 
casionally. Could it be sent through Barbgs \vithout ruinous 
postage? 

We expect to be joined by the Grahams next week in our cot- 
tage ; they are now in Sweden. Until September I shall hare K 
rest in the green Thiiringian land. Ah, could the trio of tlii 
"Tent on the Beach" be together tbere I How pleasantly yon 
and I will float down to posterity, each holding on to the strontf 
swimmer, J. G. W. ! 

M. is waiting for me in Gotha, and I leave here to-morrow. . . . 
I find that with every time I go abroad more and more of ma 
remiuns at home. I shall not keep up this role of a. travdet 
mnch longer. 
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(IN THE TniiniNOlAM FOKEST^ I 

Jaly 30, laei. 

. . . The Grahams have been living with ns since the 3d, and 
will stay four weeks longer, so we have half our American at- 
mosphere here in this green region of moimtains and meadows, 
of tinkling herds and fairy lore. Our cottage has a 6ag-staff, 
and on that staff floats the American flag ; inside we have GeT- , 
man lessons, eiiercises in art, beer, wine, occasional trout, viMton .1 
1 Tkt Tent on Ikt Beach had recently been publinbed. 
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from Gotha, chess, aud my papers for tile " Atlnntic," — the which 
I am now working; upoii, to the delay of "Faust." 

... I luLd a very futigiiiug, but wonderfully fresh and iuter- 
eating- trip to the Balearic fslfluds and the Pjrenues. Three 
papers thereaiieat have already gone to Fields, and two more 
are to follow. I don't know huw tliey will atrile yon, but tliey 
are certainly better Ibaa my " Tribune " letters. The latter are 
simply written to keep a little more fire under the pot, and will 
never be used again. Therefore I cannot put mueh " life- 
blood" into tUeiD, bat I don't think they are so very poor as to 
affect my reputation as a writer. They are plain, ea^y talks 
about certain little matters which I may olwcrve from time to 
time, and some of them, I think, will interest country readers 
of the " Tribune." lu fact, I intend them chiefly for these lat- 
ter. I wish you wonld read my " Atlautic " articlea when they 
appear, and then tell me honestly what you thiuk of them. I 
must naturally save my best things for the " Atlantic Monthly," 
not only because it pays me much better, but because a de- 
tached sketch, complete in itself, is more agreeable work than 
newspaper letters. The latter are always stamped ephemera, no 
matter who writes tbem. 

How delighted I am with Whittier's success ! Fields writes 
that lib " Tent " has already sold 20,000 copies. Here is a man 
who has waited twenty-five years to be generally appreciated. 
1 remember when his name was never mentioned without a, 
sneer, except by the small Abolition clique. In England, too, 
they are now beginning to read him for the first time. In fact, 
the experience of most authors — of Tennyson, Browning, Emer- 
" Bon, Hawthorne, as well — of Matthew Arnold yet — ought to en- 
oonrage you and me. What endures is of slow growth. I think a 
man should be aatisfieiJ to let the first twenty years of his lit- 
erary activity go for fouiidatiou- walla, if they will only support 
a pillar or two above ground afterwards, . . . 

When the Bummer was past Bayard Taylor set his 
face towani Italy, purposing to spend the winter there 
with his family. They went to Munich, over the 
Brenner Pass, and after lingering a day or two kept 
on to Verona. On the last day of September they 
were in Venice. Here they stayed nearly the whole 
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montli. They formed new acquaiDtani^es among t 
artists ill Mr, Yewtll and Mr, Loop, who had studi 
there, and Bayard Tayior devoted himself to painti 
with increased ardor. 



Vesicb, Sandiiy, October SO, 1867. 

How b it tliat I bave not written to you before 7 Not fr( 
lack of thiiikiiig of you and talking aboat you, and teaolvii 

ovBP again, to ait and t,ilk with you 
but somehow writing duties and sketchiug enthi 
movements to and £1*0 came between tbe purpose and the 
So here 1 am, in tbe same position before you as Emperor Bar- 
barossa was six huudrud yuara ago, aroond in St. Mark's, before 
Pope Alexander, — on my knees, waiting for yoa to put your 
foot on. my neck. Hang explanations and apologies I If you 
imagine that I have in any way forgotten you, it only proves 
that you don't tborougbly know me. I did appoint an evening 
in Paris to tell you how your pictures were hung, and 
have done so but for a visit wlii«li G.ime just as the portfolii 
waa opened and the pen on its way to the inkstand. Six montha'. 
later, — uo, five, — I resume the suspendeti duty. 

First, about tbe pictures. The " Virginia" was in the avenue, 
outside the ;^lery, — on tbe line, but with hardly space enongfa 
to look at it properly. I did n't think that a very good place 
for it. The " October " was a little above the line, in the gal> 
lery, with a good light coming from tbe right hand. Tbe 
" Woods of — - Ass " — - something was below the line. 
Church's rainbow, and beside Gitford's twilight picture, in a good. 
light, but the two neighbors niade it look a. little pale and cold,. 
On the whole, however, you fared tolerably well. The two latteS; 
pittures were where everybody would be sure to see them, and I 
saw lots of people looking at them. In point of harmony, yon 
and Clifford and Kcnsett (in my opinion) beat al! tlie landscapes 
in the Exposition. I remarked, however, in all American 
tures, a lack of something, — not exactly boldness or force of 
color, but something of the kind. The forma have not the 
plastic strength as those of the European artists. They stand in 
a Bweet, poetic. Arcadian atmosplierc, wliieh luUs and delights -I 
f on, but does not brace and invigorate like some things I saw. 
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There was the edge of a forest by Rousseau, iu which the Bhadows 
appeared almust black at first sight ; yet thej were perfectly 
trnnspareiit and full of wouderful perspective. I don't ineaii 
that this sort of thing would do for yoor autumn tajidscapes (it 
wouldn't at all), ^indeed I ani not writing with reference to 
your pieturea, or G.'s, or K.'b, which Iwlong to a different class, 
but it seems to me that here is a. field which onr artista have 
neglected. Our part of the exhibition was very creditable : I 
think we made a much better show than the English, who showed 
the most astonishing contortioCB. 

. . . Yewell (whom I think you know) and Loop are living 
here, end I sen them oceasionallj. They, their wives, and the 
consul and his wife, are our only auquaiiitauces. A great many 
Americans come here for a few days, but we don't see them. 
We have fuur delightful rooms, near the Boge'a Palace, with a 
magnificent view over the waters, for eight franca a day, includ- 
ing attendance. Our living coats us fifteen francs a day, for four 
persons. This will give you an idea of Venetian eipenses. A 
gondola aoats one fruna for the first hour, and half that the next. 
Grapes are four cents per pound, cigars one and a half cents, 
wine aa little as yoa eliDose t« pay. If yoa order a dinner for 
two and one half francs you get four couraes and a bottle of wine 
thrown in. If you ahetch in the streets, somebody brings you a 
chair, and keeps the small boys ofi. Beggars and fiower-girla 
are the only tronhlo. 

Now I ought not to send a blank page to far, but I must stop 
to-night for three reasons, — it is late, I am very tired with run- 
ning errands for my convalescents (being myacl E only n conva- 
lescent) , and my head is thick with a cold, a sort of after-clap 
to the more serious ailment. My next letter, and soon, will be 
to Launt Thompson, to whom, and GiSord, and Eastman John- 
son, and all other good and faithfully-remembered friends, my 

This letter gives intimation of an illness from whicii 

the writer had suffered, a bUious fever and inflamma- 
tion of the throat. Long hours spent by tho canai- 
side in the chill October air, often in the heavy shade 
of palaeeg, a<lded to the low tone of his system, of 
'which he had been more or less conscious all the sum- 
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mer, brouglit about the first serious ilUess from wbi 
he had ever suffered, and it was very serious, 
party loft Venice October 27th, anil stopping sacces- 
sively at Pailua and Bologna reached Florence, where, 
on the last day of the month, they found lodgings in 
Casa Guidi. The fever whieh had been rendering 
Bayard Taylor wj-etthed now burst into a flame, and 
for four weeks he hovei'ed between life and death. 
He was fortunate in having admirable medical attend- 
ance in tlie services of Dr. Wilson, au English phy- 
sician living in Florence, but his own resolution was 
an efficient aid. Even while he was passing through a 
violent phase of the disease, the old wiL, which was 
stronger than his body, asserted itself, and he insisted 
upon some show of activity every day, if it were only 
to rise and be moved from one room to another. In- 
deed, sickness to him was an offense against nature, 
to be fought and conquered. It was almost intolera- 
ble to him to witness sickness ; it was a humiliation 
to endure it. All his healthy sense revolted at it. He 
had a singular experience during his illness. He was 
housed where Mrs. Browning had lived and died, and 
in one of his wandering hours — 

She came, whom Casit Guidi's chamber knew 

And know more proudly, an Immortal, ooir ; 

The ait* without a star, was shivered through 

With the rpaistlcsa radianee of her brow, 

Ajid glimmering landscapes from the darkness grew. 

Thin, phantom-lilte ; and yet she brought me rest. 
Unspoken words, an understood command 
Sealed weary lids with sleep, together pressed 
In clasping quiet wandering hand to hand. 
And smoothed the folded cloth above the breast.^ 
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The physician enjoined the strictest seclusion and 
freedom from mental exercise. The uonVHlescent saw 
no letters, received no visitors, and was Iccpt as near 
to a merely animal existence as was possible. With 
returning strength he gradually resumed soinetLing 
of his old life, and when he oould once more go out, 
think, write, and see his friends, he was aware that he 
had passed not only through a physical crisis, but 
through a mental and spiritual one as well. He did 
not often speak of this except to those closest to him, 
but he was wont to note the change as if a veil liad 
fallen from his eyes, and he saw all things clearly. 
The world came back to him in papers and letters. 
There had been time in liis long illness for the news 
to go to America, and for letters of sympathy to come 
back and greet him as he awoke out of his enforced 
obscuration. 



FiaiiEsrE, DtcemJer 1, J8GT. 
Tbe doctor has just given me permUsion to write a liille, and 
I make use of it to let jou know directly from myself how I am 
getting- along. Up to Monday last, — six days ago, — my prog- 
ress waa so slow that I felt discouraged ; then, all at once, I 
^emed to turn a comor, aud got better so rapidly that I can 
acarcclj believe it. Two or three weeks ago I was really in a 
very serions state, entirely prostrated by violent fever, my stom- 
acb in such a condition that it generated only carbonic acid gas, 
and my lungs congested. The doctor said I would prot>ably 
have to be in bed for a month to come. Now I get ap at niae 
o'clock, wash and dress myeelf, eat ravenously, read a little, 
paint a little, walk the room far exercise, and don't go to bed 
till eight in the evening ! If tbe weather is fine to-monow, I am 

received a warm lelter in reply, in which the poet saya : " There naocl (o 
be healing nnce in a hhadou-, and there is all tha interest in [be world to 
me In ehadowa, wore tliey for fointer than this one you describe, whicli 
come Eroui what is real and present lo ma at all tiinea, Thanlt you very 
besriily and aSectionately." 
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to ride out in a carriage. I feel very liriglit and fresh and h 
fill. I am truly grateful for this fortunat* eluingo in luj 
dition, aud hope that you will have no further anxiety about nte. 
Even if I should happen to have a atigbt relapse, I have now 
gained so much streugth that it would uot he dangerous, I can 
tell you now that the illness baa been most serioun, but Dr. Wil- 
son's great skill and care have brought me through it. . . . 
WeU, we 11 say no more about this subject now. The doctor 
Bays it has been slowly coming on me for mouths paat, and I 
think he 's right. I trust I shall be better and stronger than 
before, after I get entirely well. 



TO E 
CAa.v Guim, Floukkce, Dteeiniei- 18, 1867. 

I can't tell you how much good your letter did me. It came 
like a providence, on the very day when I was first allowed to 
read a letter ; and although M. was almost af^id to let me go 
through with the copied sheets, in addition, I did Bo and was all 
the cheerier for it. I was just turning the comer betweep weak- 
ness and strength, and the livelier motion that came into my 
blood with jour welcome wurda wfu very different from the ex- 
citement of fever. 

Of course you know what a gulf I have been lianpng over, 
and how fortunately the danger has been passed. Nature kindly 
threw me into a. state of mental apathy (so far as my own eon- 
BciousnesH was concerned) which made me ignorant of my worst 
troubles, and it is only little by little that M. has ventured to 
describe them. I had spells of delirium during eight or ten 
days, and supposed that 1 alept I Then my lungs were badly 
congested, — half of the right lung being solid and without ac- 
tion, — and I had not the least suspicion of the fact. The doctor 
gave me another month in bed, and was one of the most sur- 
prised at the pace with which I rushed back into health. I now 
feel better than at any time during the past three or four years, 
— in fact, very much as if I Iiad been completely ground over 
and come out new. I must still be a little careful of my lungs, 
which, although perfectly well again, are still just a little bit 
sensitive. But doesn't it seem absurd? I had always sup- 
posed that, whatever organ might get out of gear, my lungs were 
safe. Twenty times a day I draw in a breath containiug some 
forty cubic feet of air, and as every cell of the machittery ex- 
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panda clearly and ainootlUy to its utmost eapacitj, without athe 
or strain, I doubt the doctor's assurances of m; recent conditiou. 
However, there is a vaat space on inj hack, reaching from the 
ahoulder-lilades to tlio reins, whence the akin hns been burnt b; 
fires of mustard, and that convinces me that somotliing must 
have lieen the matter. 

I can now thauk God not only for my recovery, but for my ill- 
ness. For two years I h»ve felt that my vital power was low- 
ered, without being able to point to any symptom of disease, and 
a crisis like this was ncoessaiy. In mind luid moml tempera* , 
ment a corresponding proceaa has taken place, aud I look forth 
into the re-bestowed world with younger, more hopeful, and 
more courageous eyes. I take a fresh departure from this point, 
and believe that it nuiy be toward better things. Your pluck 
and patience and cbeerfulnesa under most discouraguig eircum- 
stauceB came to me like a cry of "tjhame on your shallow, mis- 
erable worries I " I had taken up the question already, while I 
lay on my back, pondered, and settled it. One sboidd never 
donbt God, uor defy what we call Chance. I am going to 
have, henceforth, mure calm and moral poise, — perhaps you 
don't know mj previous restlessness, because I did my best to 
conceal it. A whisper comes to me as I write that I should 
make no promises for the future, so I will uiily say that I am 
happier now than for many, many a month. 

. . . Uy fancy stirs now with health, as if s dozen new wings 
had sprouted, — whence, I foresee, there will be much eonsiimp- 
tion of cream-laid paper (enormously dear here, but I jirefer it 
for poetry) in the next two or three mouths. I 'm very glad that 
you liked my Pyrenean article, — but those now to come are 
better, I tliiuk. I 'm not allowed to sketch, however, mainly 
because my studies in the buck streets of Venice gave me the 
malaria, which brought on the whole compUcation of ills. But 
when we get to Naples, in a fortidglit from now, I '11 brave ban- 
ditti and doctors, and bring you something from the Terra di 

This is not much of a letter, in answer to your rich package 
of sheets, but all the delayed work and correspoudenee of two 
months is upon me, and I nuiut therefore ask yon to take this as 
a sign of life and love until I can do better. . . . 
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. YEWELI- 
Flouknce, Wtdneidas, Dtcembir 18, IBffT. 

Tour welcome letter arrived od Saturday, and jou maj be 
anre that we are all glad to heat that ;ou are so pleasantl; situ- 
uted. Indeed, your accouut (notwithstandiiig the one hundred 
and six steps to the studio) nuikes me aloioat regret that we are 
□ot going to Rome at once. My plans, however, depend consid- 
erably upon certain things which are to be written, and so we 
must needs go to Naples first. We hope to reach there on tha 
31st ot this month, and come baek to Rome by the first of 
Marcb. But we sh.tU certainly find yon there then, and I hope 
we shall be able to find quarters in your neighborhood. 

. . . Tliere are at least two hundred Americana (so I 
tells me) here at present, and I presume the most of them 
bound for Rome. Dr. Bellows is the only New Yorker whom 
hare met. I have been visiting the sculptors here during the 
last few days, and have run through the galleries once. We 
have gone out to Fiesole and to Galileo's Tower, during the half- 
dozen days of finp weather, trying, as much as possible, to make 
up for lost time, — but, with the best will, we shall have to \ea.v»- 
a great many things imseen. The mouths of November 
December, thus far, have been unusually cold for Florence ; yoa 
have it a great deal milder at Rome. . . . 

It is comforting to know tliat rent is so moderate iu Borne. ^1 
can't travel yet without counting the eoat, and aiu therefore 
tereal«d in such matters. We live here more cheaply 
Venice, but expensively, compared with ten years ago. 
things are very ubeap, but apartments liave doubled v 
We shall want just such a household arrangement as yours 
Rome, and if we eau get as good quarters at the same price, 
think I shall take a studio in addition, and play the amateni at a 
great rate. (I give yon leave to laugh at my presumption.) 

My Naples address is " care of Frires Forquet," and I hope 
you won't forget it. It will be liard to go past Rome, seeing the 
Campagna and the dome of St. Peter's, without stopping ; but 
the convenience of a through journey, without frontier examina- 
tions, will oblige us to do it. Give my friendliest greetings tO 
Vedder, Loops, and all other friends. T. B. Read is iu Rome 
it yon don't know him, and want to, use my name. I hope 
will stay dnring all the three spring months, as we will. 



ManM^H 
»na«^H 
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On the last ilay of the year Bajiird Taylor and his 
party were id Naples, where tliey spent three or four 
weeks, and then went to Sorrento, spending a week 
meanwhile at Capri. They returned to Naples for a 
month, and in the middle of Mai'ch went to Home. 
During the stay at Son-euto he wrote two more of his 
"Atlantic" papers, " A Week on Capri" and "A Trip 
to Ischia." 



SoRBBSTil, Ftbruarfj 3, IBfiS. 
It was a j<iyuuH day for us, three weeks ago, when we came 
down ftom Veauvius, anil found seven Icttera (one of wbiuk was 
from you) awaiting us. I slioiild liave writteu to you Hooner, iu 
answer to your first ; but I preautDo you know all about my ill- 
ness by this time, and will understand and admit the delay. In 
fact, I am only juat now venturing to do my usual amount of 
work. Although my recovery from the critical stage of the dis- 
ease waa wQuderfully rapid, I have remained weak, and (though 
you will Buarcely believe it) with dehcate lungs until withiu n 
few days. My literary work, my business letters, all the exter- 
nal machinery of my life, indeed, liave had to wait, — and so it 
has been with my corrcapondence. The first intoxication of con- 
yalescence waa followed by a severe cold and cough nJter arriv- 
ing at Naples, — perhaps the climbing of Vesuvius a little too 
soon for my strength had soiTiething to do with it, — and it lias 
required a week ou Capri to fully reestablish me. We oame 
over from the islanil last night in a sail-boat, and are now settled 
at Sorrento for four or five weeks to ucime. Within the last 
three days we have heard of another wonderful escape. While 
. in Naples we took rooms in a house on the quay of Santa Lucia, 
facing Vesnvius, and stayed there four weeks. We luid not left 
the quartern four days before the great rock of Pizzofaleone, be- 
hind the quay, fell down and buried the housea, otirs among 
them. We bear that eighty lives are lost. Had we remained 
another week, we should all liave been loat, as the slide hap- 
pened at an hour when we were sure to have been at home- 
Graham, who has been to Naples since, saya that nut one stone of 
Dur house is left upon the other. What a wonderful chance I 
Moreover, the mouiitiuu luad from Cantellumare to this place 
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was covered and destruyed by a. tremt^ndous slide of rocks a fe*^ 
hours after wc parsed aver it. Graham and hia wife, who c 
after us, liad the iinrrowest escape. My eoDfidenee in the 
bility oi Ihe earth is conaidembly shaken, after these expeiiJ^H 
eoees. Death fans reached after me three times, and missed, i 
the last two montlis ; I hope he will c 
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Sorrento, March 3, 1868. 
. . . We have beea here four or five weeks already, and 
beginning to piuik up for Rome. A great deal has transpired 
since I last wrute to you, aud I hardly know where to beg^ or 
what to say first. I think I have at last my full, uurmal strength 
again, but only since our week on Capri, where the brisk sea aiiv 
the excitement of the rocky rambles, and the good fare we had^l 
in the artists' hotel, seemed to make a new nmu of tn 
Last week I went to Ischla Cor two or three days, returning by 
way of Naples, where I stopped to look at the pile of rocks 
which covers the spot where we lived. Tou have heard of the 
great land-slide by telegraph, I presume. The rock of Pizzofal- 
coQe fell dQwii on tbe qim; ff Santa Luciiv, oul; three days af tec 
we left our quarters there. I liad a providential cold and sore- 
ness iu the lungs, which made ns leave for Capri, and so we nar- 
rowly escaped a fearful death. Grahams and ISierstadts were 
wont to take tea with us there, and we might all faare perished 
together ; for it seems that the rock had been suspeoded, like 
the sword of Damocles, for weeks before it faU. Chance (which 
is another name for God's mercy) saved us. Siity persons 
were killed. ... I wish you could breathe this air, see this 
splendid sapphire of the .sea, walk as we do under budding 
orange and bloBSOiuing almoud trees, and dine on sardines freah 
from the water, cuttle-fish (the pieuvre of Victor Hugo), 
kid, woodcock, and grapes dried with aniseed in fig-leaves. Wb 
live in an old Jesuit monastery, about a mile from Sorrento, — • 
a eharming, picturesque old pile, the cellars of which are sup- 
posed to have belonged to a Roman temple of the Sirens. FnaQ, 
the broad, vine-covered terrace we can see Vesuvius, Naplei, 
Fosilipo, Baix, and lachia. Here we have three large rooms, a 
capital table (private), and the best of attendance, for aii " 
a day apiece. Grahams are at a villa three quarters of a rails 
from ua, and we see them every day. We have donkey-rides 
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tniriage-drivea aluug tills umguifici^llt sllore, Rjid 
3. diveraiciu, flshemien to dance tbe tai-antulla of 
Hn eveouig. I conlil stay for niouths uid be liappy, yet via must 
go to Rome neit week, to make the moat of our remaining time 
in Italy. The greatest Any I have had — oue of tlie wliite days 
of my life, in fact — was that spent in Poinpeil. How I wished 
for jou I We read Overbeck'a ftdmirable work first, bo that 
everything was ulear and familiar, — and snch an insight into the 
life of the ancients ! But, alas I the way people see Pompeii is 
enough to disgust oue. Of all the multitude of Americans who 
are in this region (three hundred at one time), scarcely teii have 
a real, intelligent interest in wllat they see. On the rueks about 
here tbe asphodels are now in blossom. Do yon suppose tbe 
tonriats know what an asphodel is, when I j>oiut it out to them ? 
No, indeed. We purposely live secluded (seeing only the Gra- 
hams and their friends), and very few of the crowd liave foimd 

... I had a letter from Brockhaus, of Leipzig, the other day, 
wanting my biography for his " ConveraatiouB-Leiicon." That 
seems almost like fame, does n't it ? But ah, how niucb is there 
yet to be aiihieved, before I have any right t^ a name that will 
Inst even fifty years I After all, literature is aud must be its 
own reward. I would not give np my calling though eveiything 
I have done should die with me. 

We already begin to turn our thouglita homeward, and I as- 
sure you there ore frequent times when I long to be book again, 
and quietly at work in my own room on my suspended plana. 
The few years at Cedarcroft have injured my capacity for writ- 
ing while on the wing. I can work best in quarters to which I 
am. accostomed. I brought along my " Faiist," expecting to do 
something considerable at the translation, but devil a line sliall 
I write until we are back again. However, I have got upon the 
track of the almost endless Faost literature, aud shall be able 
to examine everything of importance that lias been written about> 
the poem, before pnbliabing. 

M. has been unwell for a week, and is only now getting about 
agaiu. This has delayed (and may possibly prevent) our trip to 
Amalfi and Ptestum, and we want tJi get to B^nie next week. 
The change in the season is tike heaven to me. That and the 
Capri aud Falernian wines have restored all my lost flesh, and 
M. says my cheeks are now as full-blown as those of one of the 
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jiidgniuut-trtunpeting augi^ls. 1 liupe you have not waited foK 
thin, but that it may crosi; one of yours on thu AUuutic. 
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KOME, Marck Ifi, 11 
I take the first chance wc have after getting to Uome to ' 
to you. Wclcft Naples last Friday inoruingitbe ISth, atid reache 
here tbe same evening. Saturday and yesterday were devotai 
to hunting for roome, as the hotel was enormously expensivaj | 
and, moreover, very iincnnifortable ; hut we have been lucky in 
getting pleasant quarters at lost. We have taken famished 
roonja nt a, rent of sixty francs per month, which would be dear 
in ordinary times, hut now, when there are twelve hundred 
Americans in Rome, it is considered very cheap. We have five 
roonw on the second floor, in a pleasant street, and keep house 
onrselves, which is the most independent and agreeable plan. 
The weather is so warm and delightful, and the spring a 
advanced, that we scarcely need any fire, except a little ii 
evening. We are all in the best of health luid spirits, and a 
determined to enjoy our stay as fully as possible. 

The two montlis' stay m Home was full of agreeably] 
occupation. There were many fnends near at hand,.! 
the Yewella anil Loops, the Bierstadts, Keads, and 1 
othera, and Bayard Taylor had besides allowed his 1 
passion for painting to transform him into a very^ 
close likeness to a professional artist, for he hired i 
studio where he secreted himself every forenoon. He 
did not disclose its situation to his friends, but worked 

ndustriously in it, without fear of inteiTuption, tak- 
ing up figure painting. He felt the vigor of a returt 

ng health, but he was made aware, also, that he wasj 
more sensitive than formerly to atmospheric changes. 



TO Hia A 

RoHE, April 31, 1S6S. 

. . . Since WQ eaine to Rome I have been very busy, trying t( 

leam to paint a little. Tewell, an American artist, has given m( 

some instruction, and I am getting on tolerably well. I wotk 
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three or four hoiTra ever}' mummg, speud the afternoons in see- 
ing sigLts, and the evenings in visiting, receiving visits, or writ- 
ing. The time goes very fast, hut I don't abject t« that, ns I 
have a teal longing to get home again. I have seen no jilacc, 
even iu Italy, that I like bo well. Nevertheless, there ia a great 
deal here that we want to see, and we sLall probably leave be- 
fore wo can do all wo want. Rome has been so crowded with 
Aincnuans that iu spite of all our endeavors to keep out of so- 
ciety we have been drawn into it. Since Eiiater week is over 
they have nearly all left, and we can now begin to enjoy Rome. 
Tlie weather has heeu raw, rainy, and windy luitil to-day, when 
the moon changes and tlie day ia fine, giving us a promise of 
better days. The spring is not mnch moi'e advanced there than 
it EometimeH is with as. The oakii are just comiug into leaf, but 
locusts and mulberries are still bare. Strawberries are in the 
market, but they ask five francs a basket. Lilacs are just begin- 
ning to bloom. To-day is the first really warm day we Lave had 

TO K. C. STEDMAN. 

Rome, April 27, 1868. 
... I must write to you from Rome, if only to tell you that 
we are thus far on the way homeward, Sorrento having been the 
turning-point. We have now been here six weeks, and in three 
mors will move forward another stage, — nor reluctantly, much 
as we enjoy being in Rome. I have now been seven months in 
Italy, and am (let me confess to yoii) a little desUlusimyiie. I 
presume the old longing will return again after I leave, but 
there is less of the " light that never was on sea or land " than 
there used to he. I wont to work, I am bursting with fresh 
plans, and this delightful atmosphere is like a narcotic which 
benumbs one's executive facidties while stimulating the imagina- 
tion. The past is too powerfnl here ; it draws us constantly 
away from the work intended for us. A singiUar indifference to 
the movements of this present and grand world creeps over us, 
and we end by becoming idle. Epicurean dreamers. I am satis- 
fled that Rome is' no place for a poet, however it may be with 
artists. I have written five or six short poems, hut postpone all 
more important plans until I get home again. Being here, 
where models are plentiful and color is part of the atmosphere, I 
have taken a little studio for two months, and paint three or four 
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liuurs every day from the living- flgnre. It is most iustmctir^' 1 
aud at the same time not a little amusing. The studio is ntrictlf J 
private ; I tell nobody where it is, aud hence many would li~ 
know. Mv beginnings were in the style of the early C 

CB, but I have already advanced about five centuries ai 
then, and am now paiuting in the style of the Venetian g 
n before Titian. I don't presume to hope that I cuiild e' 
mistaken fur one of the contemporaries of the latter, but, witb I 
time, 1 might skip over the intervening centuries and emulata 

such moderns as aud . I find that the hard work and 

study necessary in order to be sometliing more than a contemp' 
Ijble amateur is n good disctpliue. I have held myself forcibly 
to tlie task, through disgust and despair, aud am rewarded t^ 
learning a little at last. It seems to me that one cannot grow , 
old so long as one is capable of undertaking a new study. I hare I 
made one himdred and forty sketches kuicq leaving home, ai 
have therefore plenty of material on which to expend my teehni- I 
cal gains when I return. (You are free tii kiigli at this n 
ity). . . . 

Florence again received the travelers, on their J 
homeward way, and Bayard Taylor and his wife made I 
an excursion to Corsica which bore fruit in the two'J 
papers, "The Laud of Paoli" and "The Island ofj 
Mttddalena, with a Distant View of Caprera;'" 
tinuing the aeries of " By- Ways " which he had ea-\ 
gaged to coutiibute during his absence to the " Atlaa>4 
tic Montlily." Mr. Fields in writing to him ni^ect'^ 
him to send also short stories. 

TO JAMKS T. FIF.LDS. 

. . . About a short stury. You will easily comprehend that 
here, where my mind is occupied with quite other subjects, — 
where I am making studies, gathering materials, bridging ovei 
many chasms of uncompleted knowledge ui literature and art, ' 
it would be nearly impossible to do what you want. I tax 
leave it until I get home, which will be in August. If I had 
twenty short stories ou hand I could dispose of them at 
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demand seems ti> be ao great. But I ahall undertake ntmci until 
tbe roof of Cedaruivf t shelters me. 

I should bave been in Corsica this week but for a, most pro- 
yoking eircumstaiicG. There was muuh small-pux in Rome, and 
I man vaeuinated again. It did not take, but the vaccine matter 
aeted as a sort uF poison to m; system. Since eoniiug hern I 
have had a terribly inflamed h;ft arm, with fever, and the doctor 
waa quite auxious for a da; or two, I am now better, but aui 
baudaged and poiiltiued as I write. 



In June the pai-ty I'etiU'ued t 
«eek on the way at Lausanne. 



GotLa, spending a 
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TO KIS MOTHER. 

GoTHA, June 91, I86S. 
. . . We left Lausanne Inst Tuesday noon, the 16th, traveled 
all night, and reached here on Wednesday afternoon. All ai-e 
well, and the weather is superb. I am delighted that our jour- 
neys are so nearly over. When we move again it will be to go 
homeward. I have still to write four articles ou Germatl out-of- 
tbe-way places, which will take the month of July, and then we 
shall be ready to start. Since I eame back to Gotha I really 
learn for the first time how much better and stronger I am than 
last year. The difference is wonderful and everybody notices it. 
I hope, DOW, that I shall be able to keep what I have gained- 
Bayard Taylor made excursions from Gotha whieh 
resulted in the final papers of "By- Ways," "In the 
Teutoburger Forest " and " The Suabian Alb." Much 
of his time, however, was occupied with social pleasures, 
and with the accumulation of material for his study of 
" FauBt." He visited Hirzel, the publisher, in Leip- 
zig, who had made a specialty of collecting Faust lit- 
erature, and used eveiy opportunity to consult Ger- 
man scholars and poets, who entered heartily into his 
schemes. 
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GoTHA, Aaiflitl 9, 1M8. 

Yesterday came jovir Terj welcome note of July 23d. I amM 
glad that the articles find favor iu your sight. I did not get to''| 
the Carpathians, on account of the weather, but visited U 
known comers of German; — the Tentohurger Forest aud the 
Suahian Alb. Mj Coraican article is half written, but for tho life 
of me I can't find time (in tbia season of packing and farewell 
dinner and supper parties) to finish. I must e'en throw myself J 
on joar grace, take the thing home with me, and finish it as Eo<n).l 
as may bo after arrival, in season for the November "Atlaiitio."'! 
When I am once more settled at Cedarcroft, I shall soon arrange 
myself for steady work. You have no idea how difficult it is to 
write while thuH on the wing. However, I inclose something for 
your perusal, which, if you dou't want to print, at least keep the 
copy for me. 

We leave here day after ti>-morTDW morning, and go via Paris I 
to Londou. I shaU have but five days in London, but shall see aa J 
many old and make as many new friends as possible. Ah it is 
August I feiir tbttt dear old Barry and the ThiLckerays may hs I 
absent. I want to see Swinburne again, and Morley and Moi 

I have taken passage in the Germania, which leaves Southamp- 
ton on the 2Ist, and expect to be in New York by September 1st. 
Since Longfellow left England I hear no more about his move- 
ments. He was said to be in Heidelberg, but I could not find 
him there the other day. He is very popular here, and the 
man authors, alau, would like to do him honor. Lucky poet 
but he deserves it all. 

The Grerraania reached New York September 
and the travelers immediately returned to Cedarcroft, 
where Bayard Taylor prepared for the press the vol- 
ume of " By-Ways of Europe," the only substantial 
product of his year abroad. It appeared at once, too 
soon, indeed to inchide the latest of his papers, " The 
Suabian Alb," which had not yet been published in 
the " Atlantic." He brought bach only one book to 
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show for his year's labor, besides the large collection 
of sketches and paintings, but he had not gone for 
work. He had gone for a holiday, and the enforced 
rest which his illness in Florence gave him made him 
eager now to plunge into the work which had been ris- 
ing before him in his mind. 

VOL. II. 6 




The preface to the volume of " By-Ways of Europe ' 
is in the form of a " Familiar Letter to the Reader," 
from whitih we have already several timea quoted when 
treating of Bayard Taylor'9 successive travels. It is, 
in effect, a poet'a apology for having been a traveler, 
and a leave-taking of this form of literatiue : " In lay- 
ing down the mantle of a traveler," the writer says, 
"which has been thrown upon ray shouldera rather 
than voluntarily assumed, I do not wish to be under- 
stood as renouncing all the chances of the future. I 
cannot foresee what compiilsoiy influences, what inevi- 
table events, may come to shape the course of my life; 
the work of the day is all with which a man need con- 
cern himself. One thing, only, 19 certain; I shall 
never, from the mere desire of travel, go forth to the 
distant parts of the earth. Some minds are so consti- 
tuted that their freest and cheerfuleat activity will not 
accompany the body from place to place, hut is de- 
pendent on the air of home, on certain familiar sur- 
roundings, and an equable habit of life. Each writer 
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ha-s his own peculiar laws of procluctiou, which the 
reader cazmot always deduce from his works. It 
amuses me, who have set my household gods upon 
the Hod which niy ancestoi's have tilled for near two 
hundred years, to hear my love of home t{uesttoiied by 
men who have changed theirs a dozen times." 

The reader will have noticed already how increas- 
ingly difhcult Bayard Taylor found it to carry on any 
sustained work while away from home, and how impa* 
tient he was to get back to hi» library at Cedarcroft. 
His year abroad had stimulated his growing desire for 
a life free from interruption and given to literature. 
He had dreamed for yeai's of an ideal cai-eer. He 
would be under his own roof in the midst of his acres, 
rejoicing in the generous country life, unplagued by 
cares of money, devoting his fresh hours to the writing 
of great poems, giving expression to the fancies and 
schemes which thronged liia active mind, resting by 
congenial work upon his jdantations, enjoying the 
pleasures of hospitality, and broadening thus into a 
rich, catholic life. He built no castle of indolence in 
his dreams. Necessity compelled him to be busy with 
his pen, but he needed no goad in literature : and if 
all care for the provision of his family and those who 
leaned on him were to be removed, there was no fear 
that he would drop into an amiable enjoyment of lit- 
erature and art. The springs of mental energy were 
so vigorous, and his delight in production so keen, that 
affluence would not have dulled his activity, and strin- 
gency of fortune could only divert it into undesired 

As Boon as he had fairly seated himself at Cedar- 
croft he betook himself to his work, and for a year en- 
joyed as near an approach to the ideal career which he 
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■ possible to him. He i 



had imagined as was ever ] 
fused all invitations to lecture, a 
ally absent from his home. The great work which 
engaged his mind was the translation of "Faust." The 
studies wliich he had made abroad and the books which 
he had collected were now put to use, and the deeper 
he plunged into the work the more thoroughly inter- 
ested did he hecome, and the more confident of final 
success. He worked by himself, but there were one 
or two who shared the knowledge of his labor and with 
whom he took counsel. Chief of these was the Rev. 
Dr. W. H. Fiu'ness, of Philadelphia, who gave him j 
the benefit of special criticism. 

Besides the "Fauat" there was abundant work upon I 
articles and poems. Since he was not to lecture, Bay- 
ard Taylor needed to supplement his income by con- 
stant literary activity, and it was impossible for him i 
to withdraw himself wholly to work which was delight- 4 
fill but unremunerative. Applications from i 
quarters pressed upon him, and he was, besides, so fer- 
tile in thought that for his own comfort he must needs 
rid himself of the conceptions which crowded upon him. 
His first business was to complete his series of "By- 
Ways " for the " Atlantic," since he had been unable 
to work up the latest material gathered in the hurried 
days which followed in Germany and London. 



TO JAMES T. FIELDS, 

Kennbtt Square, Septembsr T, 1S6B. 
. . . To-day I begin work, and you shall have my CoreicaB' | 
article by the end of the week. Moreover, a story just as u 
as possible. . . . While in London and Leipzig I Euunded certun 1 
publishers about my translation of " Faust," and think I shall 1 
have no difficulty in arranging a simultaneous publieation in 
three couutriea. Longfellow's success wiU be some wind in 
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■nils ; but the niiuii tJiing reinains to do m; work, and do it as it 
should be done. Ilnw u Wliittier, the dear, guod friend? 

I am overwhelmed with applicationa to lecture, but have de- 
cided Dot to go forth this winter. We are very happy liere, aiid 
my best policy seems to be to use the fresh workiug mood on 
B importa.nt than the repetition of tm essay, which is 
about what my lecturing nmoanta to. 

Kbnn^tt SquAHE, Pa., September 13, I86S. 

I send you " The Land of Paoli," which I greatly desire should 
get into the November "Atlantic." I think it will make about 
fourteen pages, but not too much for the subject. The other 
two (if you want both) will follow speedily, and then 1 shall 
a story. I am ready enough to give you short stories, but 
sadly lack good material. Whither can 1 turn for the latter ? 

I return the " SunBhine of the Gods." While iu London I read 
the first draft of ths poem to Swinburne, who, while liking it, 
thought thei'e ought either to be mure I'hyme or none at all. Sin- 
gularly enough, I could not recall the changes I had made ; but 
I Bad, on reading the pnem carefully, that Swinburne's criticism 
does not apply to the nmeitded copy. It is the result of a mood, 
— of a flash of the sun«hine of the gods, — and ought not to be 
touched in colder blood. You were right in your warning. I 
win only suggest this ; would stanza VIII. be improved by add- 
ing these lines to the end : — 
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Pouder this carefully, yon and A. W., and if you think it good 
add the lines ; if not, not. 

I am glad that you withheld " Orso's Vendetta." It was writ- 
ten during my convalescenite, and I now see physical weakness 
in it. I shall recast the story, which is too good to lose. 

As to the "Lincoln" for children,' I am much inclined to do 
it. Having decided not to lecture this season, I shall have more 
time. Only, when most you positively have it ? And, besides, I 
should like a page or two of proof of Stoddard's or Stedman's 

' Hr. Fields had asked him to write a poem npon Abraham Lincola (a 
accotnpany some pictnres in cn]i)r, in a series to which Mr. Stoddard and 
Ur. Stcdmsn wen also contributing. 




puems, to cer just abont what plaae of intelligence is addressed, j 
rerhaps the matter will keep till I cddiu to Bustou ; but if not 
pntj oblige ine so far. 

Uow luui'h I enjoy reading up tbe " Nurtli American Review ■' ' 
There is no better periodical in tbe langu^e. 

T. a. AUMUCU. 

T Square, Pa., Se/tUnbtr IS, 1868. 
I went awaj from home with the hope of writing tjt you and 
hsnring from you from tinut to time, but what with my " Atlod' 
tit.^ " papers, Kiid my severe sickness of last winter, and a number 
of other things that tnmed up on the way, the golden leisure la 
whieh correspondence flourishes never come. Moreover, I always 
heard of you through Fields, and perhaps seemed nearer for that 
reason. Now this quiet Sunday moruiug, at home ag^, I feel 
inclined to tell you that you have never beeu out of my memory 
or my heart, and to reach jou my hand (writing) in a fresh greet- 
ing. I think I never before was so glad to get back from n jour- 
ney ; and tbe prospect of getting to work again in the old track, 
but with renewed courage, is very pleasant. 1 have at least three 
or four yeftra' work on hand, UsTe reaolved to cut short mj lec- 
turing, and shall live altogether more rationally (for on author) 
than hitherto. The illness was a mental as well as a physical 
crisis, wldch meant either death or a new birth. Happily, it 
proved to Ije the latter. 

The golden wedding of Bayard Taylor's father and 
mother was celebrated at Cedarcroft October 15th, and 
the house for a week was the centre of merry-making 
which was not conducive to continuous work. 

TO MBS. JAMES T. FIELDS. 

KENnrrr Squars, Pa., Ortobcr iS, 18US. 
. . . We had a delightfid commemoration. There were at 
least a hundred aud fifty members of the family present, besides 
neighbors and friends. I wrote a little masque of characters, 
which was siiuceasfully performed, a song which was sung, and 
Bokcrand Stoddard (both ot whom were here) read poems. From 
two in tbe afternoon until midnight the house was crowded, and 
I hardly know which were happiest, the golden couple or tbe 
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friends who came to cougiatulate them. It is tbe third golden 
wedding in a direct line in the fiunily,^my father's fatlter and 
grandfather having hod thuini - but tu have mine I must live to 
be eighty-two. . . . We have had our house full of the family 
for u week, but are to-day tiually left to ourselves, and I take up 
my interrupted work. I wnut to Jinish the moat pressing claims 
by eleotioa day, ao that I may find time to run over to Boatou 
soon afterwards and see you all again. 

The little masque of cliaratters was a quaint and 
simple device which the poet iised to give expression 
to the unusuabiesa of the occasion. Wlien the com- 
pany was gathered, he welcomed them with a few 
words and than said : " You must expect no more 
from me than a hearty welcome to each and all, with 
my thanks, and the thanks of my parents, wife, broth- 
ers, and sisters, that you liave come together to keep 
fresh the ties of family and of old friendship. On 
such days as these, however, we have other help. The 
invisible Spirits that keep famiKar watch over men — 
the Virtues which l>oth lead and follow, and bless 
them — the Spirits of the Lands through which the 
family is scattered — become visible to mortal eyes 
and give report of the fifty years that have gone by, 
I have heanl a whisper — no matter how or whence — 
iJiat these Spirits will come to us to-day, and I know 
that they will keep their word. So I summon them 
from the sky and the air and the earth ! Come, Fairy 
of Domestic Life, thou who watchest over hearths and 
homes and family ties! Come, Virtues that accnm- 
pany us, exacting hard service at first, but blessing us 
in the end I Come, Spirits of Lands and of Coun- 
tries, that divide families only to bind them more 
firmly, — that seem to separate us yet teach that God 
18 equally everywhere, and will bring us all to hia 
peace at last I Come ! appear ! " 
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Thereupon the Fairy of Donieatie Life appears and ■ 
ai'ts as the leader of the masque. She greets the 
couple with tender lines, and then goes forward with 
two attendant fairies, a boy bearing a urown of golden 
myrtle and a ring for the bride, a girl with a ring and 
wreath for the bridegroom. Then, obedient to the 
Fairy, Truth comes forward with a wreath of amsr- 
ranth which she lays at the feet of the couple, for, as 
she aays, — 

In the lapse o( fifty years 

No siugle aet or word appears 

That ia not honest, clear, and true. 

None ever was misled by you ; 

Your path was open to tho light ; 

Your skirts are clear, your souls arc white ; 

Your honor in the land shall be 

A sign und evidence to me. 

I give the garland that endures : 

My crown of amaranth is yours. 
Next follows Charity with a wreath of cedar : — 

I will not praise in studied words ; 

The tree that feeds the winter birds 

Must give the wreath that tells of me ; 

And green as is that kindly tree 

In loving hearts your memory be I 
Temperance bears a goblet of water and drinks to 



Whose lives have shovrn 
The strength that comes from me alone. 

America, with a wreatii of laurel in her hand, sings I 
of the saci-ifice which the father and mother have j 
made ; Africa, with a wi-eath of ferns and tropical I 
flowers, gives thanks for the steadfast sympathy whidi I 
her oppressed race has received from these two who J 
have from early days borne contumely for their sake, j 
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Then Switzerland brings a, wreath of life-everlasting 
representing the edelweiss of the Alps, in token of the 
son whom a (laughter of the honse had brought from 
Switzerland, and Germany with a wreath of oak 
leaves signifies likewise the daughter whom a tion had 
brought. Then all the characters, who ha^l retired a 
few paces, now form a circle and unite in singing a 
song written by Bayai-d Taylor. Mi-. Stoddard and 
Mr. Boker followed with poeimi. The song and poems 
were afterwai-ds published in " Lippiucott's Maga- 
zine," and Mr. Lippincott generously printed them with 
the " Mas*iue " in a little volume, for the pleasure of 
those concerned. The three poets added photographs 
and gave the volume as a surprise at Christmas to 
Bayai'd Taylor's mother. 

Mr. Donald G. Mitchell was at this time editor of 
a new weekly journal, "Hearth and Home," which 
aimed at stimulating a healthy interest in country life. 
It was for this journal that Bayard Taylor wrote some 
papers descriptive of his experiments at Cedarcroft, 
an extract from which has already been given.' 



Cecakcroft, KeNNKirc Squaiii!, Pa., Nottwier 10, 1868. 

I found your letter at the Astor House in paaaiiig through 
New York on my way home from Boston. There was uo time 
or I should have called upon yoii aiid had a little talk concern- 
ing the enterprise which I had already seen noticed, and liailcd 
with delight. 

I have withdrawn from the lecturing field tJiis winter, because 
my engagements to write are sufficient to oeoupy all my time, 
and thus enable me to live quietly and much more comfortably 
at home. I should hesitate about accepting ajiy more work just 
now", were not yoiir projiosal so agreeable, and ao easy to pep- 
fflrm, — for yoii want a simple, oluor narrative of facts which 
aw all ready to hand. When will the journal eoramcnce ? and 
I Aalv, pp. 361-364. 
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when do yoii need the articlea ? I coiild send you a photogra^ * 
of tbe bouse aud make out a ground plan luysetf, if you think it 
would iutercKt your readers. With regard to the gardening ex- 
pcrimeots, I can only tell my story up to the present moment. 
I have other things on hand, but not auffiaieutly developed to 
write about. What would your publishers pay for an article 
equal to, say eight pages of the " Atlantie Monthly " ? 

No man cbji do better work for this country and people than 
to create such a taste for country life as will elevate and reflne 
the character ot our country society. I have read yoiir articles -, 
in the " Atlantic Almanac " with great pleasure, and hope that I 
your sufueas iu the new enterprise will be equal to your knotrt- J 
edge of the subject, and your ability to illustrate it. 

I write hurriedly this morning, but I want you to believe, aX J 
least, that I am earnestly iutereatud in your plan. 



I 



Cedarcboft, DucembsT 3D, 1868. 
. . ■ The season has bceu propitious thus far ; my seat at the 
libnu'y table looks directly tlu'ough a glass dour into the greeo- 
\\a\ii^, and the westeru window af the oriel gives tne wonderM | 
sunsets. The cedaw around and about us are never so green ai 
now, and the distant h'Ha are no bluer iu summer. With mj 1 
writing, — now that I have worked off a colossal dead horse foif ' 1 
Fields, Osgood & Co., — it goes cheerfully, luid every evening 1 I 
take a little of " Faust " as a self-reward for the morning indns- ( 
try. Goethe says (in " Tasfio ") : — 

"EsliildeteinTUeiiCtlctilnder Slllle;" 
" Talent develops and fonns itself in HceluBiou," — wliich I hope 1 
may be Imlf true in my ease. 



Cedarcboft, January 1, 1860. 
This pi>pni ' (just written) is properly a pendant to " The SnOi 
shine of tbe Gods." That celebrated tbe poet, and this the no- 
known receiver of the song. 

I hope the thing will be clear to your mind on reading ; it is td 

mine, and I could not write it in any ottier forin. If yon like it, 

pray postpone the " Run Wild," and let this come first. If ray 

reader of the "Sunshine " Hhould remember it, be will bo pre- ' 

1 "Notus Iguoto." 
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mderatand and accept this j at least, so it seems to 



Feihapa you can tell whether Nolu* may lie used iu a iKirsunal 
sense. If so, the title is coiTect — " The Known to the Un- 
known." I think 1 should risk it, in any esse, but would like to 
have the opinion of a good Latinist. If you see Lowell pray 
aak him for me. 

I write this on the evening of New Year's Day, tiie sleeted 
trees rattling and eraahing with a terrihle sound. Many happy 
New-Tears to both of you I 

CkoAbcroft, KennRtt SqUiRE, Pa., Jnauary U, iSliSI. 
. . . As to tlie poem,' the difliciilty seems to lie that you liave 
entirely misfelt it. It la one of those purely imaginative dithy- 
rainbics which have a law of their own, and in which tlie rhythm 
mical marub is the main tUng. Like similar things of Shelley, 
it may be read here and there with n wrong at^eent, and I suspect 
this is just what you have done. Of all your criticisms I only 
feel that what you say of the last two lines of the first stanza is 
partly true. Those lines are rather grave and heavy for the 
aiiy, spiiitual movement of the poem. The other lines, which 
you call " especLilly bad,'' are not only good, but some of them 
especially good, and I don't know that I can change one of them. 
Ab for the "inadequate termination," this is just one of those 
poems which can have no purposed beginning or end. It is mnch 
better than the " Sunshine of the Gods," anil it ought properly 
to follow that poem. I am always glad to get criticism, no mat- 
ter how adverse, and I always accept it when it carries with it 
that mark of sympathetic understanding which abows that my 
poem has been truly felt. But all the criticism in the world wiU 
not make me change a line which I feel to be the true expression 
of my thought. "Notus Ignoto" is not the sort of poem to 
keep by one's self and file at, like most poems. It is like one of 
those effects in painting which must be done with a sweep of the 
brush, and not touched afterwards. But to one who does not feel 
it instantly and wholly, the poem is mere sounding brass. It is 
cue of the very darlings of my brain, and is, to me, as good as 
anything that ever was, or ever can be, of its kind. I don't 
think I shall ever touch a word of it, — and there will some day 
' Tho one referred to in the previous letter. Mr. Fields li»cl returned 
U with objectionB. 
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mebodj tu kuow what it 



J you Like its predeaessoi, I 



I 



3 titai it would have touched j 
' place, and I have not ofteu been so taken aback as hj jour to- % 
maxka upon it. ] 

But eiiungh of this. I merelj want to show, or try to sho<r,i ] 
how we differ. I ahoold not write anything about it, only ( 
kuow that you arc sincere, and that you honestly think the p 

My wife joins me in love to yoi 

The first draft of the translation of the First Part of ] 
" Faust " was completed with the year 1868, and the ' 
new year was begun immediately by an attack on 
the Second Part. He knew well that he should be 
obliged to overcome a general prejudice if he would 
persuade people to read the Second Part ; but he had 
long held the belief that the First Part by itself waa 
only a fragment, and needed the Second to bring out 
its full meaning. The great work drew him, and the 
incontestable difBculties only stimulated him. 



Cedarcbopt, JiiauruTi 14, ISGS. 
. . . I think a translator should have a nearly equal knowledge J 
of both languages, io order to get that spirit above and beyoii4 J 
the words which simple literalness will never give. The beafcl 
condition is that in wMch one knows both languages so well thcfr m 
he does not need to break his bead in the hunt for words, Irot. I 
keeps his best strength for that part of thought which subU/ 4 
expresses itself in metre and harmony. This is my chief effort; 
the sense of the original has, so far, given me little trouble,— 
but, how t« put the same sense best into the name form ? How 1 
ever, I guess yon see what I am trying to do by this time, t 
therefore prefer specimens to theories or views. I am mi 
more delighted with the Second Part — now that I take it lins ] 
by line — than I eupcoted to be ; and it maies a much better J 
appearance in English. Bemays and Anster should have been 1 
knocked on the head before prejudicing English readers against 1 
the )>oem by tbeii' stupid translations. No wonder people think . 
it so dull I 
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I have just obtAinud a third trauttliitiou uE the Second Faft — 
Maedonald'a — ao uow, I believe I kuow all that liava been made I 
and they are equally bad. If you are familiar with it, I shall ~ 
greatly enjoy your auggeatioiis after a while. 

I do not intend to commenoe the revision of the translation 
until I have put 

** Dbb Ewigweiblidip 

into Euglifih. The first draft of the work requires warmth ; the 
revision, coolness. I only inclose your US. because I am uucer- 
taia whether you have another copy. If you have, or after you 
have used this, pray return it when you have leisure, as I wish to 
use it when the proper time comes. 

Tell Mrs. Wistar that I would like to oblige her, — that I have 
all confideiiue in her disci'etiuii, — hut I am afraid of accidents, 
and must beg her to have a little patieuce with me. It would 
be, as the Germans say, hoechst fatal to me, if even a stanza or 
eouplet of the work should stray from me before I am ready to 
give the whole. Perhaps I am unneucs&arity nervouB ; -but two 
yeais ago I said something about tny eonuuenced translation to 
A friend, and within tliree luoutliB there wsa ivn article in n New 
York paper misstating iny draign, eriticiaiiig it in advance, oad 
predicting failure. Since then the statement of my being en- 
gaged upon the work has been bo frequently made, that it is no 
longer a secret, and I am so far advanced that I am quite ready 
to ^ow and eonsnlt about passages, where I feel safe, as I do 
witli yourself. What I have sent to you ia the first aud only 
specimen that has gone out of my own hands. But ueed I make 
further explaoatiou to an author — uay, two authors ? I am 
very glad that you like my German proem. It is rather a rash 
undertaking, aud I must either succeed well or not try. 



Cboabobopt, Sundng evtniaff, Jaaunrg IT, 1869. 
I had no idea that Bryant's "Iliad" was so nearly finished. 
It will be a success, and I am very glad you are going to bring 

Now, if I ean do equally well by " Faust," it will be something 
remarkable that the three greatest poems outside of the Englisli 
language should appear so near together in America]) transla- 
tions. I am working like a beaver on the iirat act of the Second 
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Fatt, the First Part being flniahed. To morrow I hegist v 
on inj novel, so it is pretty sure to be fiuislied bj' Jui 

The novel waa "Joseph and Ha Friend," which 
Bayai-d Taylor had agreed to write for serial publi- 
cation in the "Atlantic Monthly." It was not comr 
pleted so early aa he had hoped, but occupied liim atJ 
different tiniea during this year and part of the next. 



I 



CEDAKCRaiT, KesNKTT SlJlIAEB, PA., .^BBUorj 23, 1863. 

... I also have siuce seat mj poem '^ to two poets, asking ] 
their views about tlie lines and exprctisioii to wliioh you object. I 
Their judgment almost exactly coincides with mine. 

The first two lines mentioned are pronounced rather too heavy } 1 
all the others are declared good. I know perfectly well that I 
shall not change the line commencing "His nostrils," etc., 
those ending with "atarvest" and "harvest." The latter is an 
nnnsuftV Perfect, and delightful rh3Tne. Afy critics consider tlie 
poem better than " The Sunshine of the Gods," as I do. So we 
are equally balanced, as far as authority is concerned. . . . 

One thing, however, I cliuin, and I think you will find it reason- 
able. JUacb poet has his owji individual mode of expressing his 
conceptions, and now and then inevitably makes use of word^ 
lines, and rhymes which others would wish to see changed. Wha | 
does this more tiian Browuing? Who in America, more t 
Lowell 1 Even the patient and fine-minded Longfellow aon)»>'>l 
times commits flagrant offenses against m; sense (and no donbt: 1 
yours) of beantj. It is so, and must be so, with all poets. NoWr f 
a pnet is very wrong not t^ correct a fault made evident to hii' J 
poetic sense, but equaUy wrong to change a word, if its faul^ I 
character is not so made evident. That ia my creed, and I must i 
stand or fall by it. 

But I beg of you, my dear Fields, don't let my paternal saal ^ 
prevent yon from giving your views always and freely. If I 
seem to bo stirretl up at iirst, on being stroked the wrong way, 
yon may bo sure it is only a temporary electrical snapping, and 
I shall soon be purring again. 

My wife joins me in beat love to yours. When, oh, when shaU , 
I get Browning's second volume ? ' I pine for it. 

! The liiag aad tht Booi, 
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JAUES T. FIELDS TO BAYARD TAYLOR. 

BosTOK, Ftbrtiars 3, 18B9. 
Thank joa very much for four kind note of the 2^d uf Janu- 
a^. If m; haod were not lame, and I could manipulate the pen 
with Buuh perfeotioii of cliirography as you have always done, I 
would gladly always shake my own flat over the paper at you. 
But nowadays I can just make out to sign mj name, only, and 
this must he my excuse for all amonnensory letters yuu get from 
me. I never quarrel with a poet's individuality, and offer any 
strictures on a piece of verse with great editorial modesty, hut 
if the poem I returued is I'eally better than " The Sunshine of the 
Gods," I will eat a complete set of your works, and have dear 
old George Putnam thrown in, for sauce. However, some day I 
hope to be out of this business and [quietly laid away in some 
uiieditorial comer. 



Ckdahceoft, Kjinnett Square, Pa., Fcbnuiry T, 1889. 

... I want to give you a water-color sketch i« place of that 
dreadful Arcadian temple, which I didn't know was so hoA until 
I saw it again, I think I had better make it the same sine, in 
order to feal more sure that you will take the other one out of 
the frame j so, if you will let me have the dimensions, I will have 
the picture ready by May and ^ve it to yon when you both come 
here with Whittier. Then, you may give the Arcadian temple 
to your amiable cook with my compliments, only she must not 
look at it while compounding sauces or salad-dressings. If she 
don't want it, let it be hung up ttic chinitiey and weU smoked for 
three months, when it may puss for a Byzantine landscape of the 
ninth ctutury. Even then, I donbt whether it would be safe to 
have it on hand in a cholera season. 

We have the loveliest weather here ; sometimes, but not 
often, the thermometer gets down to eighteen degrees ; the 
willow and lilac buds are swellmg, and it is delightful to lounge 
about in the open air. This a little reeoncilea me to the loss 
of Emerson's readings, luid the other good things which you 
lucky folks enjoy. 
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CKUAUtlMFT, KeNSETT SlJUAUK, PA., J/oitft 6, 1 

. . . For jotu kind appreciaCiou of nij poems I am Eiucerdf j 
grateful. I place little value upou what is called " pupulaxitj," 
since it is generally based on the moi'e iibvlous qualities of pO^ 
etry. To estimate tbe soul and Bpilit lequires a higlier culture 
than the moss of one's reoden posaeBses. Now, for instance, you 
are tlie second man who has ever spoken of my " Desert Hjmn 
to the Suii," — yet I felt when I wrote it, and still feel, that it 
expressed what I intended. I almost think that the real excd- _ 
lence of a poem is in inverse fatjo to its popularity. 

I shall lie delighted to send you my " Picture of St. John.*' ' 
As it happens, I have not a copy in my bouse at present, and 
mnst first send to Boston ; but yon may look for it in a fortnight, 
at the latest. 1 shall also send you the previuuEly collected edi- 
tion of my poems, published in 18C4, whiub will replatie some 
thinga yuii have lost. If / bad been with Sherman's army, I 
would have tried Imrd to save your library and Simms' also. 
I am so near the (former) border that while I was in Rusua dur- 
ing the war, my parents, just before the battle of Getlysbm^ 
biuifid all my maimscriptB. If my place had been sixty miteft J 
farther westward, my books would have gone too. But I trust f 
we shall all outlive the scars of these late terrible years. 

TO MRS. MASIK BLOCDK. 

Ceuarcliuft, Kemnett SQOAaE, Fa., March 30, ISSS. 

I am moat heartily obliged to you for the passage i 
Grimm. In my Introduction to "Fauat" I intend ti 
thing of the kinship of the two languages ; for I find that j 
Goethe's method uf using German approaches some features of 1 
the Euglish language. Tliis passage of Giimm is just what £ 1 
want, and I shall quote it in my Introduction to the translatioo. S 
I intend to try to prove that no great poem can be trartsferrei' m 
with less loss than the Gi^rman of " Faust " into the English Is 
giiage, — and to make this a part of my jostification for rig^dl^fl 
preserving the original metres. Thanks, again I 

Since I saw you I have succeeded in untangling the aemi-GoiH^ 
dian knots of the " Classisehe Walpargisnacbt," and it now « 
tolerably clear to ine. It is necessary to separate the e: 
matter from that which strictly belongs to Goethe's original J 
plan. Singularly enough, the German commentators have n 
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done tliia fully. My task will be to Bimplifj the explauatioii of 
" Faast," and exhibit it aa a clear aiid comprehensible (though 
iHit always consistent) whole. In doing ho, I must clear away the 

nibtiisfa cast upon tlie |>oem by and that class of exponnd- 

ers. But it is a delightful, refreshing, satisfying labor, which at- 
tracts nie more and more, I confusx that the result of my ex- 
periment with yon — in reading passages from my &'st recis^d 
translation — has given me great encouragement. The number 
of my friends who know both English and German equally well 
is small, and when they approve, I feel safe. I feel that this is a 
most important work : indeed, au English "Faust" seems to me 
the next thing to writing a great original epic. I am determined 
that English readers shall hare a chance of knowing Goethe's 
greatness, which they never can through the ttatulations hereto- 
fore published. 

Did you see a ballBd of mine — ^"Napoleou atGotha" — in 
" Putnam " for March 7 

Mrs. Bloede, in replying to this letter, offered a eritr 
icism of the poem, " Napoleon at Gotlia," in which she 
said, " I am of opinion that it runs on too broad and 
comfortahle a track, though otherwise it may be faultr 
less. You will understand what I mean. The inten- 
sity of feeling loses always in proportion as the thread 
is spun out smoothly to ita full length. A more con- 
densed, concise form, even if more rugged, would ren- 
der it more effective." To which the poet replied : — 



Cedahoroft, Kbnsktt SijUABK, Pa., AjiriliB, 1889. 
I am always glad to get your criticisms, for they are both hon- 
est and good-natured. What you say of the poem may be true : 
I can only answer that I told the story in my way, which is 
rather the contemplative than the sensational, I don't say it is 
the best, hut I do say that an author should study his own quali- 
ties and adopt that character of expression which best befits 
them. This I hare done, ur rather, tried to do ; and therefore, 
whether the poem be good or bad, I could not have written it so 
well in a condensed ami nigged fonn. As it is, it is received hy 
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Bome classes of miuds ; for I hud !in cntliusisatio letter abont it J 
from It wbll-lciiuwii poet the otiitir day. Od the whole, I feel that I 
repose ia the secret uf Art : if I carrj it too far I do wrong, Iiut 
the tendency of the popular taate joat now ia for "fine writing." 
This, I am Bore, is false, is temporary ; and tlie next twenty 
years will overturn some present brilliant literary reputations. 
In trying to keep clear of the fashion of the day, 1 may err oi 
the opposite side ; this is very easy, but also easy to be cor- 
rected. 

TO E, C. STEDMAS. 

Cedaecroft, Mags, 1SS9. 

... I am working on the Fifth Act of the Second Fait of ] 
" Faust," and have just received a great package of German, 
French, and English criticism and trauijlation, a glance into 
which gave me new courage, for I see that I have solved various 
things whiuh are still mysteries to the aforesaid critics. Blaze 
and Marmier, I find, appreciate Goethe, but they can't translate. 
The material is increasing and growing richer, and mj bother 
will be what to omit. I intend to add the Paralipomena, and 
Biippused I should be the first : but Blaze got the idea before 
me, I find. I shall have to dip deeply into the mysteries of the 1 
early Greek mytliology, and read up certain geological theories, ( 
— indeed, there is no end ta the lateral studies which " Fanst " 
requires. 

Our woods are green, lilacs and laburnums coming into blos- 
som. My prospect for fruit is astounding, and I hope this year 
to get some tolerable returns for much patience, care, and ex- 
pense. I hoe and sweat two or ttiree hours every day, work 
regularly and faitlifiilly at my desk, and seem to be growing 
into a fresh productiveness. The other day I wrote a good poem 
of two hundred and forty lines, — "Shekh Ahnaf's Letter from 
Bagdad," — and the sprouts of new poems are coming up aa 
thick as the white-weeds in my strawberry-patch. Moreover, I 
have written a speech wMch it will take me an hour and a half 
to deliver (where, I won't yet say), and am revolving in my 
brain the Ode for the Gettysburg Dedication. This is true life, 
and I am most happy in being able to lead it. 

On the 15th of May, Bayard Taylor completed the 
first draft of his translation of " Faust," He irnme- 
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diately tiimed to the composition of tlie ode which he 
had engaged to write for the dedication of the national 
monument at Gettyahurg; on the 1st of July. Pro- 
foundly moved as he was by all that Gettysbnrg meant 
to him, with its personal as well as national associa- 
tions, he yet dreaded a task which was so foreign 
from his habits of mind. While working upon the 
translation of "Faust," he had stopped now and then, 
to free himself of a poem which came unbidden but 
welcome. To wiite poetry when be was giving sliape 
to images which visited him was always an exquisite 
delight. lie would spare no labor in perfecting the 
foi-Li, although indeed the form was almost bom with 
the image, and bis pait was but to set down that which 
passed like the flight of a heavenly bird through hia 
mind ; but to elaborate, with toilsome art, a concep- 
tion sought for to fit a certain need, — that was unnat- 
ural to him and rarely gave him satisfaction. There 
waa a freedom in the normal action of his imagi- 
nation which was fretted by the limitations of an oc- 
casion. 

The Gettysburg ode was followed a few days after- 
ward by the address given at Guilford, Conn., on the 
occasion of unveiling the statue erected to the mem- 
ory of Fitz-Greene Halleck.' In the midst of these 
occupations, Bayard Taylor was solicited to accept the 
post of non-i-esideut professor of German literatme at 
Cornell University. The duties of the place were con- 
fined to the delivery of a course of lectmes, and 
he aecepted the office with pleasure, since it would 
enable Mm to apeak of matters which lay in the direct 
line of his studies. The work on " Faust " had been 
BO absorbing that he had laid aside his novel for a 

1 RriHiUlialied in EKays and Nuta. 
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time, Mince he wished to give each in its tiun his fiill I 
thought. 

While these larger and graver works gave a coo^l 
tiiiulty to his thought and lifi;, he vfim busy in thQ^I 
intervals with literary labor which would have beeifl 
sufficient occupation to most men. Shortly after higa 
return from Europe he had engaged to pi-epare foci 
" Putnam's Magazine " tlie monthly chroniele of foreign T 
literature and art, and thia labor he continued to peN | 
form imtil the magazine was discontinued. He was J 
constantly contiibuting to the " Tribune " also special 4 
eriticiama of book.s, which were of course anonymous^ J 
" Pi-ay don't let it be known," he writes to Mr. Reid, ' 
"who reviews these poets, or some of them will be 
after me like hornets ; " but there was an absence of 
any personal feeling in such work, so far as he could 
suppress a thoroughly affectionate nature. He valued 
the universal in criticism too highly to allow himself 
the cheap luxury of praising his friends at the expense 
of honest inquiry into the excellence of their work. 

His eountiy life brought as usual a stream of visit- 
ors to the house, and gave lilm also the opportunity of ' 
enjoying certain other felicities and trials pertain" 
to the country gentleman. He bought more land and 
was continually devising improvemoutg upon hit 
tate. There was an immense satisfaction in pruning 
his own tiees, but he was too deep in the toils of a 
gi-eat place to mthhold his hand from changes whick ' 
draw a chain of other changes after them. Then he 
found himself, like other landed proprietors, called 
upon to pi-otect his place. A neighbor proposed to 
the township to cut a road through it, anil the poet- 
proprietor, who valued his place for what it was to | 
himself, ha^l to fight hard to keep his wild woods from ■ 
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falling before the axe of the road-maker. The neigh- 
borhood had always criticised Bayard Taylor, and he 
ha<l quite refused to order his life and conduct by the 
canons which were accepted about him. Nor would he 
quietly go his own way and pay no attention to the 
criticisni. It offended his sense of justice and of 
catholicity. lie found a satisfaction in going before 
hi» neighbors in one of their cuatomaiy conventions, 
and declaring distinctly just what he understood by 
reform, and what was its relation to art, for art was 
one of the great laws of his life. 

It was impossible that the constant friction should 
not weary him. He wished to lead a poetic life, free 
and wholesome. He was driven by the demands whicli 
his estate made upon him. He had a hearty, unaffected 
welcome for his friends, and they could not stay too 
long ; but others, who had no claim upon his friend- 
ship, made one on his hospitality. He was vexed ^nd 
teased by the petty gossip which a.saailed him, and by 
the direct assaidts upon his freedom. This constant 
stream of ignominious troubles was wearing away hia 
patience, and gradually lessening the enthusiasm with 
which he had turned to Cedaroroft as containing the 
satisfaction of his earthly deaires. 

Nevertheless, this return to his native place and his 
familiar life there summer and winter bore other fruit- 
It is only those who have been away from the country 
who are able to see it as it is, and Bayard Taylor, 
coming back to Kennett Square, after going the rounds 
of the world, was keenly observant of the characteris- 
tics of tbo people and nature about him. He had 
already reproduced some of the impressions in his 
three novels, especially in " The Story of Kennett," 
but he was to give a higher expression through a 
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higher form of art. The volume containing 
Poet's Journal " had included, among the other 
the ballad of " The Quaker Widow." The form and 
subject both pleased him then, and in the spring of 
this year he addetl two othera, " The OJd Pennsylvania 
Farmer" and " The Holly Tree." He was conscionft, 
that he bad opened a new vein, and now, later in the 
season, he wrote the poem to which he gave the name 
of " An August Pastoral," and so pultlished it in th©^ 
"Atlantic," but afterward gave it a place in the series 
of " Home Pjiatorals." Into tliis poem he poured the 
smishioe of his Pennsylvania home, and suffered the 
motca of a half-playful, half-serious reverie to float in 
the beams. Nowhere else can one find so well the con- 
fession of this poet, written at a time when fortune and 
fame seemed to be parting company, fame awaiting 
him in the near distance, and fickle foi-tiine turning 
her back upon him. It was, moreover, a time when 
he looked almost wistfully at nature, loving her with ft 
backward glance, since the great drama of human life, 
as embodied in " Faust," had so engrossed his thought 
that it was to be in vain for him thereafter to content 
himself with anything less than the cosmic in nature 
and humanity. 

The choice of fonn in these pastorals and ballads 
led him to study closely the structure of the hexame- 
ter, and to take gi'eat interest in similar productions. 
His friend, Mr. Stedman, had lately been essaying 
this verse, and to him naturally he turned with his 
thoughts. His " Faust " work also continued to enter 
into his correspondence. 



A YEAR AT CEDARCROFT. 



Cbdahcrdft, Kennbtt StiUABE, Pa., Auipal 14, 18K9. 

... I am over busy, haviug all sorts uf work guiog on eitup- 
nally on tbe fanu, and tcyiug witb all my might to finiali a iie!w 
novel hj October. We have had an iiiiiuense I'ush of vitiitDrs 
(and not itlwaja the right kind) this summer, and mj regular 
babits have been broken up. 

I saw Lowell's review of the " Prince," — friendly and candid 
I think it. What be aaya of hexameters is exactly true. Tlie 
Geriiimis have diacovered the beet modem hexameter. 1 can cap* 
idly give you an idea of it : — 

Four feet dactylic, with an occBsional trochee to vary the 

The fifth inecitnbiy a dactyl. 

The sixth generally a trochee, but now and then a spondee, in- 
troduced when necessary to rest the ear. 
No spondaic feet in Ike middle of (he line. 
Thia ia the nsnal form, and it lit very agreeable : — 



Try a dozen lines, nnd I think you will be able to get the effect. 

In spite of other work, and my manifold distractions, I have 
written several good short poems this summer. The Lord grant 
that your bondage in that awful human wilderness of the Gold 
Room — or whatever it is — has not been in vain ! 

TO R. H. CHITTENDEN. 

Kensett Square. Pa., Aagaal. 13, 1889. 
I cannot allow Dr. Bloede to return to Brooklyn without tak- 
ing to you my thanks for the work you forwarded to me through 
him. I already possessed it, bnt it was not therefore any the 
less welcome. Your translation of " Reichlin-Meldegg's Com- 
mentary" has the advantage of brevity nnd clearness, and is of 
special service to those who can only know "Faust" through 



My own translation of both parts is completed, but I shall 
Kquire nearly a year more for the notes and the final revision. 
I wish to give the sum of all German criticism and comment, 
— briefly, of course, — and especially to make the Second Part 
clear, in spite of the assertions of Hayward and Lewe<". I am 
glad that you are evidently so interested in the Second Part 
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If I am right in inferriug from yoiir traiwlation of the " Chorus I 
MjBticiia " that you hme ab'eadj tpsuialated tht wliulo book, 1 
shall look forward to reading it with the greattut interest. If 
joii will allow a little criticism in a line or two, I will venture to 
give it. Das UnzidOni/tiche is not precisely " the iinuttaiuable : " 
the exuvt meauiug in " the iiianfiicient," or " the inadequate." 
For GUichiois, also, I prefer the word "parable." The whole ] 
stanza is a contmst betwf^eii the life uf earth and the future I 
life ; iuid the meaning of the first four lines is, "all that is I 
transitory on earth is a gymbol or parable of what exists in the j 
higher sphere ; what is insufUoient there (on earth) for t 
needa of the soul, here is an actual event (Ereigniss)." My o' 
UrBt rough tranelatiou (which is gtill to be carefully and rigidly 
tested) of these lines runs thus : — 



It is impossible to retmn the met 
this, however, is the only instance i 
have not (lone so. 

However, I only meant to thank yon for your kindtieas, not I 
to start questions of interpretation. Wben I go to New York 
next winter, for a month or two, I shall be glud t 
the Second Part with you. 



Bbooklyn, Aanuii 18, 1869. 
..." Faust " has been my hobby ever since I began to under- , 
stand it, and iio one among your readers will welcome yout 
forthcoming rendering of the Second Part more cordially than I. 
I am sure it will do more to secure you a permanent place 
among the poet-thinkers of our times than all you have pnb- 

This I may say in advance, for my friend Bloede says he hu 
beard you read it, and I perceive from your letter that yon have 
found the Goethean standpoint. And besides, you have what 
Goethe said was an indispensable prerequisite to comprehen- 
sion of " Faust," i. e., " lived and looked abont you." 

With respect to the " Mystic Chorus," you have the authority 
of Meyer (Meyer, " Studien," Altona, 1847, p. 191) to support ' 
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your ruiideriiig of imzulaugiiehe, "thu iuHuffttieiit." Still, I am 
' disposed tu tielieve that Faust's triumpli at the ch>se was the 
realizatiou ot bis louging after the oiiattaiuahle, whiuh xoarks 
his fiwt appearauue. I prefer "sjml)oi" to "parahle." Was 
uut Uuethe something of b. Swedeuborgiaa ? That is, did not 
he regaid the finite as the sjnibal of the inlinite, the omterial 
and tnuiBit-Diy as the type or oounterpait of the spiritual real- 
ity? 

In my npimoii, Goethe iu the Myatie Chorus nut ouly me»ut 
all you BO well express in jour letter, bat much more. 

Dr. Bloede tells me you translate " Daa Ewigweibliche " 
" womwiVsoul." I have spent many hours over those two kst 
lines, with very Tmsatisfactory results, as you have seeu. 

It is clear that the poet, by the Eternal Womanhood means 
Divine Love, — of which the pure and true woman is the moat 
perfect human expression, — love that, cooperating in Faugt'a 
better nature, overcame Mephisto, aud draweth his rescued 
spirit upward and onward forever toward God. Please pardoii 
me, for I believe I am aEBietod with GoethemanFa. ■ ■ . 

Your Dedication Ode at Gettysburg is the heat poem I have 
read in a long tiine. 



Kennctt SciUAKK, Pa., August SI, 1869. 
I don't think I stated that although iny translation is com- 
plete it must still receive one final and thorough revision. I 
have used the word " parable " because it seems to me to present 
Goethe's meaniug more clearly to the English miud ; but I may 
still change it, and many other of the more important lines. 
Dr. Bloede did not correctly give you my translation of the 
" Ewigweibliche." My lines are ; — 

Upwird jind on,^^ 

whioh is a very different thing from ■' Woman's Soul." I am 
awaie that some of the critics consider the word as typical of 
the Divine Love, — but I only look upon that as a secondary 
meaning, and find a connection betweeu it and the line : — 

Goetbe was ethico-philosophical, never theological. He meant 
(I think) primarily to say that the Woman-element attracts and 
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elevates the Man-elemeut, liere and hereafter ; that love U an 
eternal, purifying, and redeeming force. This reading hamton- 
izea with the introduction of Gretrhen, and the line I have 
quoted. Of course it will bJbo hear the other interpretation, in 
addition, and won't break under the strain. For my part, I 
find the beat explanation of "FaiiHt" not in the erities, but in 
Goethe's other works, in likJcermann, and in the correspondence 
witJi Schiller, Zelter, anil others. I have made it iny first busi- 
ness to study Goethe's manner of thought and his habits of oom- 
position. The test brief commentary on " Faust " is that re- 
cently published by Dr. Kreysig. But I have not time to discnsH 
these points, and ouly mcaut to indicate nty view of the lines 
you mention. I need hardly say that all this is confidential ; I 
do not wish to have a single woi'd of iny work made publiu until 
after the last revision, and I liave not yet consulted with Lowell 
and other German Bcbolars in regard to a few points. I have 
laJd my translation aside to rest, and shall not go over it again 
until after the notes are ftnished, — next spring, probably. I 
here copy the Opening Chorus of the Second Part. 

You will see that my object — nut only here but tiirODSllOUt 
— is to reproduce measure and rhyme, and also the rhythmical 
tone or slimimmg of the original. My only charge against Mr. 
Brooks is that he neglects the latter quality, which is something 
apart from the were scansion. "Faust" in this respect is su- 
perb. Whether I can do it or not, others must judge. ... In 
the greater part of the " Helena" the translation ia strictly lit- 
eral, but every foot and e^sural pause of the choruses is retained. 

I am cheered by your encouraging words, and am also veiy 
glad to get your commendation of my Gettysburg ode. 



CEDAHOHurr, Friday, Aug^iti 20, 1889. 
. . . Lowell's notice was in the " N. A. Review." What he 
says of your " Theocritus " is cheering. I gave you only one 
line as a specimen ; of course the order of daetyls and trochees 
can rfways be varied in the first tour feet, and an occasional 
spondee break the closing trochaic feet. The Rerraan hexameters 
— at least those of Goethe and Gregorovius — are never monoto- 
nons. The October " Atlantic " will hare a " Cedarcroft Pasto- 
ral " in hexameters, which I specially want yon to read. We 
n by visitors, or I would write more. 



A TEAR AT CEDARCROFT. 

The open life wliich Bayard Taylor led at Cedar- 
croft made it easy for the general public of niagaziiieB 
and newspapers to share in the hospitality which he 
gave ao generously. He was asked at this time by a 
friend who had been his guest to allow her to give a 
description of his home and surroundings in a new 
magazine. His reply to her request is an illustration 
of his own reserve when writing of others : — 



(.'Ku*KCRorr, Kenkett Sijuahk, Pa., Stpitinier IS, lafls. 

In I'eganl to , I kuow what he wants, end it is a want 

which ought not to be grati&ed, I have always beeu opposed to 
the I'eporting of an autlior's cimversiitiun, or personal liabits, at 
least during his life. 1 Iiave uevei' done it myself, and I know 
no anthor who would nut be annoyed by it. It is the tnoBt diffi- 
cult thing m the world to make a fair report uf free, unreserved 
talk. A BiDgle sentence, taken from its context, and repeated 
without the tune and mood niid manner, uiay caavej a. totally 
false impression. For this reason I earnestly hope that you will 
repeat no " opinions " of mine, and give no more minnte details 
or incidents of my housebold life. I have uo objection to your 
describing my own habits of study and composition, if you 
should wish to do su, and if you remember any of our conver- 
sations on that point. Whatever concerns me as an author may 
be detached from my private life as a man. Thuu, yon may 
repeat any of my views in regard to the poet's vocation and 
duties, or in regard to my own contimiou,? developmeut, etc. , 
my ideas uf what poetry is, and how severe an art, etc., etc. I 
tidnk you will understand me without further explanation. If 
you choase, T will myself write to , and tell him the same 

The Stoddftrds left last Saturday, and I have now recom- 
menced work in the qniet house. My novel will now advance 
more rapidly. The new pond is beginning to fill up, and we re- 
joice over this additional beauty of the place. We have a su- 
perb vintage, and to-morrow the gardeners will make a barrel of 



Alaa for his fine hopes ! The demon of neces- 
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sity stUl pursued him, aud late in thti fall he was 1 
forced to drop his home life and work and set out o 
another lecturing tour, which he devoutly hoped wotdd ] 
be the last which he would be compelled to make. It 
kept him engaged until the close of the year, and be- 
sides the familiar worries, brought new ones in the 
shape of pestilent slanders and accusations, which made 
him indignant aud outraged, even though he was de- 
tei-mined to pay no attention to them. He had now 
Imen so long a familiar personality in the country that 
a plentiful crop of stories about him ha*! come to ma- 
turity in the journals. j 



Ckdabcropt, DectnUitri, 1689. 

Thanks for your note, wMdi has jast tarived. Whoevei wrote J 
the article to wUcb yoii allude took the trouble to send a, oapjr ] 
(marked, of coiuse) to my wife. She threw it into the fire, imd ■ 
can't even remember tbe name of the paper. Now, I should like ' 
to know the latter, because the people who do such tfainga : 
often tbe very ones who call npon jon for a favor a few ye 
later. Moreover, I s.aw in a Pittsburgh pnper the other day the 
announcement that "B. T. and the Rev. Dr. H. are Jlaging eoct 
oiha- in Chicago). " (I) I can only g^iees that this must refer to 
the same thing. If ao, here is one result of it : the Y. M. C. A. 
(it should properly be P. — for " Pharisaic " — instead of C.) ol 

, has broken my engagement to lecture before it, on 

account of " the immoral tendency " of my lectures I I fully 
share in your disgust towards the miserable herd of persons in 
this country, to whom anything but commonplace is a» intel-. 
leetual offense ; but I have resolved never to notice anything hot 
an actual assault on my personal ebaraeter. These persons m^ 
have a temporary influence with the crowd, but they can oeithec . 
make nor unmake an author's reputation, I am content to try , 
to do some genuine literal? work, satisfied with the encourage- i 
ment of the few who can appreciate it, and, unfortunately, then j 
are only a few among us who value the highest aims. 

Whether my lecture was sound or not, these very attack! j 
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prove the neciMtsity of siimetbiiig of the kind beiug naid. " In 
omnibus carifaa," saya St. Augustine, but thb is juat what we 
don't have in America. 

My wife and mother heartily joiu iu reuiprocatiug your Cblist- 
moH wishes, ami in retomiug a " Happy New Year " to you and 

ToLEiio, Oiuo, Dtccmber 11, ISHU. 

I received your very kind note after Che lecture last uight iu 
Detroit, and this is iny ttrst I'hanee of replying. It is three or 
four yearii xincc that lie about lluiiilii>lclt has been everywhere 
contradicted, and any mau who uses it now must be either very 
iguomnt or very malicious. It was iiiveuted by Park BenjniniQ, 
who confessed the fact shortly before bis death, when it was im- 
mediately published. I had no agency in the matter. All that 
I have ever said you will lind in my " Familiar Letter to the 
Reader," in my " By-Ways of Kuropo," published fast spring. 

Bo not, pray, tuke auy special trouble to answer sucli n Ntale 
slander. These attacks ai'c simply a part of that absence of 
fairness and relined tolerance which at present characterizes 
American society. I have long since given up the expectation of 
any general recognition of the best things I do ; the few hon- 
estly and broadly developed minds, here and there, will always 
judge luB kindly. The degree of petty spite which every con- 
scientious thinker must encounter in sometimes rather sadden- 
ing, but it is hardly worth one's indignation. 

Believe me, I appreciate most gratefully the gonermis spirit 
in which you write. If there is really anything forcible in the 
artiele you have seen, I would be glad if you could forward mo 
a copy to Kennett Square. An intelligeut hostility is not always 
a disadvantage. But if it is merely a coarse, flippant assault, of 
course I don't care to see it. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



.NSLATION OF FAUST. 
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At the beginning of 1870 Bayard Taylor retnoved 
with his family to New York for a couple of months. 
He devoted himself to continuous work upon his novel, 
the publication of which had been begun in the "At- i 
lantic Monthly," although he had not been able, in 
spite of bis intentions, to finish the wi-tting. He i 
continued also his monthly notes for " Putnam's Maga- 
zine," wrote reviews for the " Tribune," notably one 
on Bryant's translation of the " Iliad," and answered 
the demand whenever a poem called for expression. 
He made short lecture trips, but his experience in thin 
grew raoi-e and more discouraging. He had not the 
exuberant vitality with which he was once wont to en- 
counter the physical discomforts of a lecturing life, but 
he still had the indomitable will, and the contempt for 
sickness, which led him to attack his work as if he 
were in the best of health. A wretched cataiThal 
trouble afflicted him, and before he went back to 
Cedarcroft he was overtaken by a cough which proved 
to be whooping-cough. In the intervals of his lectur- 
ing he was with his family, and enjoying as before the 
social life which gathered about him whenever he waa 
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in the city. His hospitable ways and his hearty inter- 
est in all that concerned literature and art continually 
brought others to him, and made him a welcome guest 
at studios and dinner- tables. He was able, also, while 
working upon " Faust," which had the first place in 
his mind, if not the greater part of his attention, to 
avail himself of the friendly couusel of Mr. Chitten- 
den, Dr. Bloede, Mr. and Mrs. Conant, and Mr. Mae- 
donough. Since so many of his friends were within 
call, he wi-ote few letters during his stay in New York. 
On the 9th of March he returned with his family to 
Cedareroft, and began at once to prepare the six lec- 
tiu^s on German literatui'C which he liad agreed to 
give at Cornell in April. In a month he had com- 
pleted them and was again at work on his novel. He 
spent tho latter half of April in ltha«a, deliveiing his 
lectures, and giving what hom-s he could snatet to 
writing upon his novel. 

TO T. B, ALDRICH. 

Crdadchoft, Krnmett Square, Pa., Aprils, 18Y0. 

M. Feininds inc tiuit I huve uot yet explained to you why I 
did not caU to see you and L. in New York ; but tho Bame reason 
applies partly to uiy not writing sooner. The simple fact h I 
had the whoooping-cotigh, and in the moat violent form ; and I 
did not dare to go anywhere within a quarter of a toile of babies. 

We had arranged to leave on the Monday after lunching with 
Latwt Thompson, but remained a day longer on account of iny 
having bo wrenched one of the pectoral muBcles, in one of my 
conmlaions, tliat I waa not able to travel. 

M. would have gone to see L. but for the fear of carrying 
some of my atmosphere in her dress, for the ways of whooping- 
oough are past Snding out. 

The journey home aggravated my case so nmeh that I have 
not ventiued out of the house until witliin a week, and every 
storm still irritates me. 

I have been obliged to postpone my lectures at tho Cornell 
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Uuiversity unti) noxt iiicnith. But they have been written and lifl 

am iiow tree troni literary work. You will find another pas 

in tiic May tiiiiuber, aud. I have, besiden, several poems in 

I shall finish "Joseph" this moutli, and will have nothing on 1 

hand but " Faust " and will undertake uothing' more until that Jsl 

complete. I work hiicd, but am happier in working than ei 

fore, and you know I always liked it. 

Ckdabcbopt, Kenkett Square, Pa., April 12, 18T0. 
You must not measure my satisfaction at receiving your letb 
with the time I have taken to answer it — but yes, you may, 1 
both are muck! The fact is this: I have had dt lectures (Uil 
German literature to prepare for Cornell University, aud the^ 
time naa bo aliort (I begin to lecture next week) that I, perfon 
postponed everything else until the work was done. Yeaterd ^yJ 
I finished it, and to-day I turn to yon, not with the sen 
forming a neglected duty, but rather with the delight which WftJ 
always have in holidays of the mind. The lectures were sc 
what of a task, because my whooping-cough became much w 
after leaving New York and robbed me of ten dajB' work. The 
next thing on liand \a to finish the novel of "Joseph and his 
Friend," which I hope to accomplish by May 1st, and then there 
will be nothing left forme hut — "Faust ! " I have sketches for 
other things, but I like to look at a blank canvas (as 1 11 bet you 
do) and lay out in fancy what I shall put on it. I find tint my 
severest aud most serious labor does me most good, so I look for- 
ward to a time when the best things may l>e nccouipliahed with 
tolerable ease. There is not such a great difference between the 
inentnl processes of the painter and the author — chiefly that 
which springs from the vehicles whereby they work. We have, 
at last, exquisite weather. I have a bed of hyacinths in blossoEa' i 
on the terrace, and the pear and peach bods are just burstiug-v 
out. Our grass is quite green, and the new pond at the bottom' ^ 
of the lawn shines like steel. The place never seemed so lovetj 1 
to me as this spring. Everything is coniiug on finely. We havo?!! 
had lettuce and radishes for a month past, and to-day h 
first " cukes." Rhubarb will be fit for pies in a day or two, and J 
tomatoes are six inches high. We have plucked iilmost tt 
oranges from our trees, besides lemons which make me think e 
Sorrento. I have just had a present (from Kansas) of an e 
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nioiiii buiTalu head, cured, stuffed, ajid moiuitt'd uu a shield, as 
iiecce as life itself. It is to go opposite Stedman'a Adirondack 
stag, ill our diuiu^room. 

My stay at Ithaca will be two weeks, and after I return we 
shall probably leave immediately for Califocnia, not to be back 
again until the middle of Jul;. Then, I hope to rest awhile : we 
want to see you two here in the fniit season. There Ls a great 
promise of eTei^thing thin year. The gardener aud I are going 
in for making money, at last, aud we have good prospects of 
Huocess. Literature is down, juat as much as Art. No books 

Bell now except aueh wishy-washy things aa ■ ■ ■ and -. We 

are just now feeling the inevitable demoralization of the war. I 
don't look for much improvement before two, three, — possibly 
five years. We muat iirat get down to gold, and then over the 
depression in values which has alre»dy commenced, and into tJie 
new prosperity that is surely coming, before there can be much 
change. I get next to nothing from my books now, aud it is so 
with all but the sensational authors. Even Hawthorne's works 
no longer sell. So the artists are not alone in their misery. 
Don't yon know that what we produce is a loxury, and is always 
given tip sooner than India shawls, jewelry, fiuplfAM, &tid ffiat 
horses ? Americn is still in the prosaic vulgar stage, and we all 
are bom fifty years too soon for onr comfort. Oiir wealth is gen- 
erally in mean or ignorant hands, and therefore can't go where 
it should. But, bless me ! this is not a leader I am writing ! 
Hold up, Pegasus ! why should I think of anything but this 
glorious spring sunshine ? I won't, except to remember the few 
friends who make life worth living, whether books sell or not. 

The unremiinerative work on " Faiist," together with 
the cost of running the estate at Cedarcroft, had so 
drained his supply of money that he needed to replen- 
ish it by some special effort. The returns from pub- 
lishers were insignificant, the last lecture seaiion had 
beeu more of a loss than a }>;ain, and he planned as a 
means of relief a ti-ip to California. He hoped to re- 
peat something of the experience which he had enjoyed 
when lecturing there eleven years before. Then, in 
the first flush of Califomian prosperity, he had made 
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a suecefisfnl tour, though at the time it v 
munerative than he had hoped. Now, he received 
invitations wliich gave hiui confidence that he could 
win so good a return as to enable hiui to make an end 
of lecturing altogether. At first he designed taking 
his wife and daughter with him, but the rumors of In- 
dian difficulties determined him to go alone. He went, 
expecting to be absent for two months, but returned 
in a month, utterly discouraged. He not only did not 
make a fortune, but actually came back poorer than 
he started. i 



Cedahcb'iit, Kennett S<iUAaE, r*., .Knj b, 18T0. 1 
I have just received your note, with elieck, and thank you 
Leartily. Now it is really too bad, if jou meant lo Tisit us tluB 
apriug, — I mean too bad that we are going away, — for we have 
been expecting your visit ho long and vainly that we had alniOBt 
uome to regard it as one of the uniittainahle pleasures. The 
facta are simply these : I have been completely overhanling my 
pecuniary interests this spring, and reorganizing on a more con- 
venient basis. A certain number of shekels is neceMHzy to make 
the new truck run without frictiuu, and an invitation of the 
Mercantile Library Society of San Francisco, with Uie additional 
prospect of giving twenty-five more lectures in the smaller towiUi 
offers me the means of doing all I wish by July Ist, and the 
hiiving the field clear tor " Faust." My wife will go with mi 
and we stjirt neict Wednesday. And if you will come in July, c 
August, or September, or October, — while we have leaves ill tt 
forest and fruit in the orahnrd, it will be anutiier promise of tli 
sninmer. When I think that seven weeks' work, and the final 
and complete winding-up of my lecture-business will give n 
case and leisure, how can I resist ? 



■ as, 1870. 

I reached home four days ago, after a trip uF seven days from 
Sau Francisco. A note from Howells to my wile relieves me 
doubt about the MS. He has all but the last two or three 
chapters, which I shall write at once and forward. 
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My pareut^ are goiug to Switzerland for a, year, and will aail 
on the 12th of July. I should like to run uu to Buston for a 
day or two, then, and pOBuibly iua.y do so. We are so unsettled 
by the preparations, and various other family matters, that we 
should prefer to have you come to lis in September, when the 
weather is most perfect, the fniit most plentiful, and when (this 
BeHaon) we shall have qoiet and leisure for you and ourselvea. 
Fray sii arrange your summer plau aa to iuulude tliis excursion. 

I am provoked that roy trip to California (a most useless jour- 
ney, Bs it ha^ proved) iuterfered with your plan of coming this 
spring. I expected to earu a certain sum by my lectures there 
(the representalJOQS made to me being very flattering), and then 
to be able to rearrange my time and labor eumfortably, since I 
shall lecture no more. But I have been hideously deceived j the 
population in California is the deadest I ever saw. Nobody, now, 
seems to read a book, or go to a lecture, except a small class in 
San Francisco. 

Hie consequence is, I lost instead of earning money, and oeme 
bauk, ready to undertake some sort of drudgery, for lecture I 
will not. 

The eud of Dickeiis hEiimts me like a warning ; there were 
twenty years more of life in him, had he not worn out his vitality. 
It was not file writings, bat the readings, which killed him. I 
should rather have never heai'd him read, if we could have liod 
the mua twenty years longer. 

Cordial greetings to A. W., and salute all friends frora me. 
Bayard Taylor estimated that hia lecturing since 
the beginning of the year had cost him five hundred 
dollars. The explanation of his failure, where before 
he had repeatedly made a success, is to be found not 
in any change in his matter or manner, but simply in 
the change which had come over the country. When 
he entered upon lecturing, the nation was in a state 
of political ferment which had a strong influence upon 
intellectual life everywhere. The political habits of 
the people had made public assemblies a common inci- 
dent. The religious habits had made the pulpit to be 
a power. A third force bad arisen out of these two 
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in the lecture system. The platform had become the 
vantage-grountl from which apostles, who were either 
excluded fram the pulpit, or wished for a freer condi- 
tion of address, stirred the people with their reforma- 
tory doctrines in every department of morals and so- 
cial philosophy. No apparatus was needed beyond a 
gathering place, which the town-hall or meeting-house 
supplied, a lectui-er, and his audience. There was lit- 
tle lange of entertainment either in towns, or in cities, 
and for several years the Lecture was the most avail- 
able form of entertainment and instruction. 

Now, all was changed. The war had intervened, 
with its rough overturning of old social ranks. Money 
and leisure were in the power of people who had little 
intellectual training, and small taste for such plain 
enteitainment as a Icctnre would afford. The sensa- 
tional element in literature, the drama and all forms 
of art, had for a while almost undisputed sway. The 
growth and prosperity of the newspaper press had 
given, besides, a means of becoming familiar with the 
world which was open to the inhabitant of the most 
distant village. All these caiisea tended to depress 
the old-fashioned lyeeum. Lecture courses were made 
palatable by the introduction of musical and drsr 
matic entertainments, and even a well-earned reputa- 
tion stood the lecturer in poor stead for the power of 
saying something exceptionally " smart," startling, or 
witty. The trip to California was a rude awakening 
to Bayard Taylor, but he saw the drift of public taste, 
and he could only accept the situation and wait for a 
return to healthier conditions. 

After his return to Cedarcroft he was busy with 
preparations for the departure of his father and 
mother, who were going to Switzerland to spend a year 
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with a married daughter. When they had left New 
York, Bayard Taylor and his wife made an excur- 
sion to Boston and neighborhood, and then returned 
to Cedarcroft, where he devoted himself assiduously to 
work on " Fauat." His work eonsisted in completing 
a thorough revision for the press, and in the prepa- 
ration of the voluminous notes which he designed to 
accompany the work. Part 1. was to be published 
before the end of the year, and Part II, early in the 
year following. 

It was the summer of the Franco-Grerraan war, and 
Bayard Taylor with his intimate knowledge of mod- 
em Europe took the strongest possible interest in 
affairs. His work on " Faust " was not ill-timed, when 
Groethe's country was disclosing so dramatically its al- 
most unrecognized power. In the midst of his work, 
he was called upon by the " Tiibune " to furnish an 
elaborate article upon Louis Napoleon's career, to 
be used in tlie event of the emperor's abdication, and 
though remote fi-om important sources of information, 
he gave himself to the task with his customary energy, 
and in half a week had written enough to cover a page 
of the " Tribune. When the news came of the surren- 
der of MacMahon's army. Bayard Taylor was so stirred 
that he wi-ote at once a Gennan " Jubellied eines Amer- 
ikaners," which was taken up with enthusiasm by the 
Grermans in America, set to music several times, aud 
translated into English by some one ignorant of its 
origin. He fm^nished for the " Tribime," also, a met- 
rical translation of the " Waoht am Ehein." 

Meanwhile with all these interruptions he com- 
pleted "Joseph and his Friend," wrote the remainder 
of his " Pastorals," and kept assiduously at work 
throughout the autumn upon his " Faust " and Notes, 
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As soon as proofs began to come, bis labor \ 
lessened, but it took on a hopeful character. 



Kknnett SguARK, Pa., Augtttt IS, 1 
I am still waiting for the first proofs aa the signal to send on a. 
big liatoh o£ MS. But nothiiig oomefl. The delay in tliu print- 
ing-ofhce must terminate aooii, or the publication will have t^ be 
postponed. I am sure of doing mj part, and will meet the prin- 
ter'a requirements. 

I have laid aside the " Faust " for a few days in order to write 
the loat two chapters of "Joseph." I have also written part of 
a "November Pastacal," meant as the concluding number of the 
Trilogy, whiuh I want to fiuiah while the material is fresh and 
urgent for expression. Do you feel inclined to publish n third 
(and final) installment ? Having occasion to write to Howells 
about "Joseph" this morning, I mentioned the "Pastoral" to 
him. I know you both liked the other two, as indieiduals, but I 
have no means of knowing wliether they attracted siifBcient no- 
tice from the reading publio to make a third profitable to the 
magazine. Please let me know your candid view of the matter. 
The poem will probably be finished (having now begun, I cannot 
stop) before your answer reaches me. ■ 



Kbsnett Sqt'ARE, Pa., Thiiraday momla-,, Jui/aai IS, 1870. 
Your letter uf yesterday has just arrived, but not yet the 
" Paris in 1851." I suppose the latter is Tenot'a book. The 
article in the " North American " was not of mnch service ; I 
foiuid three in " Westminster " for '69, '60, and '61, which were 
better. In an article of five or six columns I could not give 
much prominence to any particular event, and describe motives 
and results also. I have therefore attempted a comprehensive 
sketch of the whole life. Pray read it if you have time, then 
send me the proofs, and at the same time any suggestions of 
change whiuh you may wish to llave made ; for instance, of more 
prominence to certain portions, and less to others. I will then 
do what further may he necessary, and in the mean tiine you wilt 
havo the article aa it now is in case of sudden need. This is 
better for you than if I hod retained it here. I have done my 
best for the time allowed me. 



my I 
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I can, of coiirBB, review the uew book at once, within a. day 
after it corned. But it will not do to suapeud the MS. of " Faust " 
any louger, as the printers have commenced work on it. By the 
loth of Seiitemher I sliall ho at liherty again. It \a not merely 
the time, you undei'stand, but also the entire rupture of trains 
uf thought, not all of which can be easily taken tip again. I 
want to finish the other reviews this week, and have a clear Held 
tor " Faust " at last. 



Kknnett Suuahe, Pa,, SepUmbei- 1, 18T0. 

A thousand thanks for yoar promptness in sending me tlie 
check. I inclose the receipt you desire. The Preface and Ger- 
man Proem herewith seut are not yet for the printer, I want 
your opiiuun ahout my references to Brooks, Hayvrard, and 
Lewes, You know the former, and can judge whether the geu- 
tie critieism would disturb. I meant to be friendly and appre- 
ciative, while sincere, 

Ulen I should be very glad if botli Longfellow and Lowell will 
take the trouble to run over the MS. and note down auy excep- 
tiom they may take to what ia said, or any hints of anything 
whieh might fittingly be added. Here, as you know, thei'o is no 
one with whom I can consult, and it is not always good to be 

It Li eleven days suiue I received and returned the first proof, 
and I have sent abont seventy pages of text and twenty-live of 
notes, and have about as much ou band ready to »end. I have 
written to Welch, Bigclow & Co. two or three times, asking them 
to let me know at what rate they would want the copy furnished, 
ete,, but have received no word of reply, I cannot account for the 
delay, and want you to imderatand that I am in no way respon- 
sible for it. I have worked in the sweat of my brow for a month 
past, by day and night, tu fulfill my promise ; and now, if any 
delay has been contemplated, I should like to know at once. 

CKUARrEutT, Kennbtt 8i(UARE, Pa., Sepletaitr 8. 1870. 
The silhouettes ' came hist night. I agree with you that it 
would be an advantage to have the explanatory passages from my 

' Roberts Brothers were at>otit Ui puljlinh Eonewka's silhouettes illijetrs- 
tlve of Faatt, and an arrangemeat had been made by which the text was 
tNkeii [rom the forthcciuiing tranBlatioii. 
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tranalatjon. Thej will be the most ordin&r^ Hpecimens, of ci 
— as the artist takeK iictiuus, not thoughts, ajid his seledjonii 
not eflpecially good, — but that wiU probably make no differene 
with the public. 

I have also heard trom Welch, tiigelow & Co. I retam tbafl 
proofs by the next mail in everj case, — sometimes in two hours*'! 
time, and they have MS. far ahead ; so no delay can be fairljl 
attiibuted to me. 

It waa juat upon that poiut where I wished counsel. Tou and j 
Longfellow are probably right. I nuist, however, take sideB 
ag^st a prose translation, and Hayward wiU be implied, whether 
he is mentioned or not. It seemed to me, therefore, fairer to 
come out squarely with his name. I was doubtful about the ref- 
erence to Brooks, and in this case a doubt ought to be equal to » J 
decision. Nevertheless, I should ba obliged if you will send tbol 
MS. to Lowell before I'eturuing it to me. I should like t 
Longfellow's and his opinion of the Proem. 

My " Jubellied " in Tuesday's " Tribune " is copied into a, 
the German- American pajHsrs, luid is another Ut of gnat ii 
Faust's mill. 

The " Notes " turn out satisfactorily. I know they are moif-S 
complete than have yet been given, for I have many things which I 
have escaped even the German commentators. 

Eenhbtt Square, Pa., SepUmbtr 22, I8T0. 

I have finished the text uf " Faust " and the greater part rf 
the notes, and do not send all the MS. now, because the printing- I 
is so tar behind the copy in Welch, Bigelow& Co. 's hands. Thejr.J 
promised me fifty pages per week, but t only received tbiitf.l 
pages ten days ago, and since then only four pages of the Note*. J 
I always return the proofs by the neit mail. 

1 wrote to you in August that we were ready for you whenevB^fl 
you could come this way. Now don't simply say that you w 
you could be with us, but pack your trunk and take your rajlroad.l 
tickets I The weather is simply heavenly here, and there is not I 
yet a touch of autimm on the woods. Do take a holiday ni 
week and come on. We ouly need notice enough in advance to J 
enable ns to meet you at the station, which is one mile from Co* J 
darcroft. My wife joins me most heartily for the eleventh (or I 
tweuty-seventh} time in repeatiug the persuasion. If yon coal4 f 
only persuade Whittier to uome along I 
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How g(M>d Dr. Hedge's article is ! His translation of Goethe's 
" Coptic Song " is perfect ; if he had undertaken " Faust," mj 
work would have been umieceasaiy, 

Fleaae aeud me the MS. of Pi'cface u soon as possible, for I 
intend rewriting it ; or, best of all, bring it with yon. 



CeDAHCROPT, KaNSETT StJUARE, Pa., OctobtT 6, 18T0. 

I have just expressed to jou a small boi containing »ix (iga 
from my trees, and two pawpaws, which grow wild in our Penn- 
sylvania woods. Ah the figs only ripen a few at a time, and will 
not keep well on account of their tush nature, I can only dispatch 
a few, hut I hope they will recall an old flavor to your palate. 
My trees are still young, and I shall not have more than a peck 
this year ; but the quality is good. There will be tliree pome- 
granates in a fortnight more. 

I have been working day and night on " Faust " since I saw 
you, and now that the work is just about finished, I shall feel 
thoroughly worn out, exhausted, used up, collapsed, effete, intel- 
lectually impotent. I only hope there will be some little reeog- 
nition of my kbora in the end. 

The coming of autumn and of cooler weather brought 
little relief to Bayard Taylor. He had toiled inees- 
santly through the hot weather. He had been com- 
pelled to give hia energy and time to a literary work 
which could not, even in the future, be very remunera- 
tive, withdrawing himself thus from labor which would 
at lea«t have made the wheels nin easily. He hatl 
been shut out from congenial society, and had suffered 
from wearisome interruptions incident to his country 
life. The near approach, also, to the end of his great 
task made him hunger for association with people who 
cared for what most interested him, and he was con- 
scious of growing power wliich he longed to expend on 
great work, — work of a kind which could be done 
only if he were free from the unending perplexities of 
hia situation. He burst forth in a letter to his mother 
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wiUi expressions of dissatisfaction whicli are not those I 
of a querulous man, but of one who turns with rage 
upon his broken ideals. 

TO HIS MOTHER. 

CBDARCRorr, Ociolier S, ISTO. 
... I am very tired of workiiig so hard to keep up a yliice J 
whioh givi^ii me no return. Mj laiit trip to Eurupe (which I be- 
lieve Raviid juy life] cost me, as jou kuow, five thousand dollai's 
to keep the phwe goiug during mj absence. This, aud the pur- 
chase of McFacland's land, without being able to sell mine, have 
BU burdened me that all the mauy losses of this year come very 
hard upon me, and my health Butfent from the worry and the ex- 
tra work I must do. We three can easily economize, hut I must 
either let the place run down, or pay and feed six men besides. 
Ever since the house was built there have been but two years 
(1865 and ISGO) when I was tolerably fi'ee from care. If I had 
known, in 1859, how prices were to chauge, aud labor to be dear 
aud unreliable, aud the neighborhood to go backwards instead of 
furwardfl, I never should have built at all. What was coinpaia- 
tively easy then is very difficult now. My pleasure in the place 
as a home is spoiled by all this drain upon me, and hard aa it 
will be I must leave for my own sake, unless there is a turn at 
good luck very soon. ... It is wrong to live in this way and 
waste the prime of life, or sacrifice it to a sentiment, for I am 
doing the latter. However, I shall wait until next spring, and if 
there is no imjirovement by tliat time 1 shall do what I ought to 
liave done four years ago. Few men of my age have gone 
through so much or done harder work ; and it is time that this 
continual wear and tear most come to an end. 



Cedakchoft, Kbnnett SqUARE, Pa., Oclo&er 26, 1870 

I have been so busy finishing the last copy for " Faust " that I 
have delayed answering your last. Now everything has gone to 
the printer, — text, notes, title-page, preface, and appendices, — 
and I am free from the mental strain of three months past. The 
Notes are a very important feature, for they are unlUre anything 
tliiit has yet been done in former translations. I have given the 
essence of fifty volumes of criticism, besides many things of my 
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1 delighted with the way in which my " Spirits' Chant " 
If that is hh aucci^ssfiil, the rest is sure t It was 
a. tremendoua job, I assure you ; I wrote it three timea, with in- 
tervals of II year or two between, comiug a little nearer eaeh 
time. I dou't say it uan't be done better, but I do defy any 
humaji being to letaiu the exact rhythm and order uf rhyme, and 
at the same time come nearer the meaning of the original. I took 
Roget's " Thesaurus " for nearly every word, and ran through 
all the synonyms for it in the language. I wish I could neiid you 
the " Archangels' Chorus," but I have only one copy of the proof 
of that. The " Eaatcr Choruses," I think, are fully as well done. 
I have kept the five dactylic rhymes in tlie last, which no trausla- 
tor ever attempted before. Yet, after all, the translation was 
not more laliorioiis than the prepaiution of the Not<Mj as you will 
understand when you come to see the latter. . . . 

Cedarcrdft, Odober 31, 1S7U. 

I can at last send you another specimen, Margaret's prayer 

to the Virgin, " Ach, neige," eto. This is anotlier very difficult 

passage, on account of the passionate intensity of appeal in the 

original. Dou't let it go out of your handa nntil the book ap- 

I should like to send you my proem, " An Goethe," but have 
dispatched my only copy to Germany. Now the work is all 
done, I breathe freely agiun. I am satisfied that little, if any- 
thing, has been ueglei-ted, and nothing slighted. The labor has 
been an immense advantage in tile way of drill ; it has forced my 
mind into new directions, and will surely give a different cliarao- 
ter to my future work. I have many plans on hand, and several 
years would not suffice for their fulfillment. Do you ever see 
the " Atlantic " ? I have a novel in it this year — decidedly my 
best — which is now nearly finished. Also there have been three 
Psfltorala, — May, August, ayd November, — descriptive of life 
here, which may interest you, if you ca:i stand hexameter. I am 
hard at work all the time, but my brain seems to fill on one side 
as fast as I empty it on the other. However, literary labor is my 
true place, my all-absorhing interest, my happinesii I I am only 
just now Ijeginning to do genidne work : the past haa been but an 
apprenticeship, my Lehrjahre ; anil now conies (so God will) 
the Mastersehafl. But if not, no difference 1 My life is at least 
filled and brightened. . . . 
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Kksmett SqUAHE, Pa,, Novemhtr 3, 18T0. 

... I have changed the Preface in auch a way as, 1 thinic, trill 
obviate your and Ijongfellow*a objection. Lowell wrote to 
agreeing with my plan of mentioning Brooks and Hayward by 
tiaine, and BuggestiDg one or two changes, by which the donbtful 
passages might be made agreeable. I think all is right now. 
Brooks will very much prefer my reference to him to being 
wholly omitted ; and as fot Haywanl it does not seem manly to • 
attack prose translations (his being the only one) aud not indi- 
cate whose views are opposed. I have, however, changed many 1 
exprcsaions, and balanced my objections by recognitions. I feel , 
sure they will stand, and that is the main thing. 

You can probably estimate by this time the enact period when 
the volume tan appear. If so, pray let me know. What an 
aspects of the business by this time ? In September they seemed 
favorable. 

We have a wcwderful fall here. Cloudless skies ; no frost yet; 
some old oaks still green ; my figs ripening day by day ; and 
only wood-firea net'esaary on the open hearth, mornings and even- 
ings. Tomatoes, egg-plants, and lettuce still flourishing in the 
gardens. Can yon match that about Boston ? 

TO HIS FATHER AND MOTHER. 

CF.DABCRorT, November B, 18J0. 
As I have written to A., I ought to have been less abrupt , 
in niy letter [of October 6thJ ; but the matter has been ii 
mind for a long time, and it " came to a head," like a slow boil, 
all at once. You know how things have changed since the house i 
watt built. Nobody then dreamed of the war and its oi 
quencea. If I had had the least idea of what was coming, I ] 
should never have built. But it is just as well ; we have lived 
throi^h the difficult period. Cedarcroft has been aoentral point . 
for the family. We are all settled in one way or another, the 
old farm is sold, and yon are at least free from trouble for the 
rest of your lives. I cannot feel now tlint any further duty P 
quires mo to stay here, while my interest calls apon me to leave. 
You cannot understand all the associations which I need hi 
author ; but for the last two or three years I have seen very 
dearly that I am losing more than I gain by living here instead 
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(if ill New York. ... I thought that possibly my circumstances 
would enable me to spend half tbe year in New York, and the 
other half here, But there ia no hope of that. I nan only go 
to New York for two ot three months by doiug extra work 
enough to pay for the stay there. lu order to live without over- 
work, I inuit decide either to live heJX altogether, or there alto- 
gether. I like country life, except in the winter ; I like the 
place, for I have made it what it is, and I have some few good 
friends in the neighborhood ; but 1 cannot give up my main ob- 
ject in life for the sake of a aeatiment, however strong. It is 
not the plaue where I ought to be now. You both know how 
very diffieult it is to get the right persons in the houat or out 
of it ; how almost impossible it is to arrange things so that they 
will go on as well while I am away aa when I am here. An- 
other man might perhaps succeed ; I can't. . . , I have explained 
to A. what a difference it will make in my income ; but the ohief 
difference will ho in my peace of mind and freedom from an- 
noyance. I have plans of more important works than any I 
have yet written ; I am just now in the prime of my powers j I 
) have the aid of libraries and 
ml I cannot afford to give up all 
r how I am attached to it. It 
e to this decision, and it is very 
use in shutting one's eyes to 
what is best and right. If I had done so formerly I should never 
have accomplished anything, I am at last tired, and tired to 
death, of this extra work to make both ends meet. I need com* 
plete rest, and I mnst and will have it, not merely the rest from 
work, but also the refreshment of intercourse with minds which 
can assiat and benefit me. 



need (more than ever before) ti 
the most intelligent society, a 
for the sake of a place, no ma 
has taken me a long while to c 
hard to make ; but there i: 



KEnNKW SqUABE, Pa,, JVoBcmfter 21, 1870. 

I should have written sooner, but I have been working hard 
on the text of Part Second, in order to get well in advance of the 
printers. My labors on the First Part were so severe and steady 
that I narrowly escaped a fever, and some rest was absolutely 
neoessary. Now, thank Heaven, I feel as fresh as ever, and 
the previous discipluic vrill make the remaining work lighter, 

Yonr note was a great encouragement, for I had almost made 
up my mind for a partial fwlure. There are so few persons 
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capable of judging. What researth and eiaotneKS and literarj- 
aelf-coDtrol a involved in such an undertaking I 

The public, moreover, are verj oncertain jast now, and thia is 
one of Uioae cases where they wait for Home one to take the lead 
aud tell them whether, and what, to admii'e. I am in the pre- 
dieanient of a general who must cliange front in the face of an 
euem<r. Nitic tcuths of those who read made up their minds in 
regard to my capacity ten years ago, and they will thns measure 
my performance now. In otlier words, I have given np iny old 
audience and have not yet obtained a new one. 

I have been expecting, all along, that " Faust " would bridge 
over this gap, and you give me fresh hope that it may. Never- 
theleas, we have fallen upon (temporary) evil days. There is 
certainly less sound intelligence aud less taste in the country 
than there woa ten years ago. The war seems to have also 
shaken up aud diatucbed the moral and intellectual elements, 
and they have not yet liad time to settle into their new forms. 
I tbink we have reached, perhaps passed, the worst period, al- 
though burlesque and sensational trash seem as current as eTer- 

If my " Paiist " is what I mean it to be, it will have a per- 
manent place in traialated literature. No one else is likely, very 
soon, to undertake a:i equal labor. An immediate succeas will be 
much more important to me tlian that of any work 1 have yet 
published. You may therefore guess with what interest 1 await 
its appearance. I am tolerably good at wmtiiig, but there are 
times when one likes to make a rapid advance. Besides, I think 
the aspects are good just now. The German ascendency in 
Europe, Marie Seebach's acting here, and various similar in- 
fluences, may all be so many indirect helps. I beg yon, there- 
fore, to take all usual measures to set the work fairly afioat, 
and catch up every little side-wind that may be turned towards 



Cbdabcroft, Nummber 25, IBTO. 
of selling the place under a year, 
just as soon as possible, to 



... I have no expectatio 
and perhaps longer. But I 
arrange my property so tliat I shall liave the 
be free to carry out my more important plans as an author, 
want to get rid of all the little needs of life, which I 
after here. I shall be satisfied to buy bread, vegetables, 
e^s, bntter, water, gas, to hire my horses just when I 



t look ^^H 

: need ^^H 
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them, and to be where we can atep out aud get our dinners if a 
Kervant leaves us suddenly. I am tired of haviug to du with 
lilaoksnuths, millers, threBhers, harvest hands, hy<lraulic rams, 
aud hU the endless minor interests of life in the countr;, and I 
diiu't take half the same interest in crops aud fruit rabiug aince 
there is so rarelj any success. In short, my attempt to combine 
farming and literature is a dead failure, and I have been earry- 
ing it on now for several years since 1 tv\t it to bo so, out of 
stubborn unwillingness to admit that I was mistaken. Now 
since I have made up my mind what to ilo I am immensely re- 
lieved, and am oidy sorry that I happened to aciiil Ike crisit to 
you in a letter. I aiu sure Chat if you look at the matter from 
my point of view as an author (and t must be that as loug us I 
live) you will agree with me. I value associations as mueh as 
you do, and am almost the only one of my generation who has 
proved it.' I liave dune my best to make my permanent home 
here, but I have failed. 



Kemnkit, Nut-ember 28, 1870. 

I have been too busy with the Second Part uf " Faust" to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your two translations. In Goethe's bal- 
lad you selected one of the most difficult specimens, where entire 
success is next to impossible. The original uf the other 1 never 
saw, but it seems to me well ti'analated, except here and there 
on unneceBsarJly imperfect rhyme. I notice in both what I see 
in hII your previous translations, a true feeling for the rhythm 
aud tone of the original, with a disinclination to take trouble 
enough in elaliorating all the details of form. In other words, 
your design is ahead of either your industry or your technical 
skill (whichever it may be), and you must try to bring the 
latter up to a level with the former. I aay " industry " pur- 
posely, because indolence, in just such features, is a universal 
characteristic of the American mind, and some of our brightest 
thinkers are not free from it. Some years ago I had it also, and 
I think this Faust^work has done more than any one thing to 
help me overcome it. Really, we must have a [lasaion for sym- 
metry, harmony, balance of thought and expression I Very 
likely you think I lay too much stress on what may seem minor 

' He la Bpeakini; of the eirclr nf their connections and acqnilnlsnce la 
Cheater Counlv, 
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thiugB, but a sculptor who is satisfied if the bead is good iuul'l 
leaves the fingers and toes balf modeled is a. poor urtist. 
;ou were unable to avoid these little imperfections, I sbould eay 1 
nothing, but you are abundantly able, tbecefore I will admit ni 

By the bye, the original MS. of the " Waeht " has just been I 
published in Germauy, and the title is "Die Rheiuwacht," which ] 
fully jostifles my "Rhine Guard." We say "wntch"in Eng- 
lish for a sentinel, or a small body detailed for watching ; but a I 
whole penple massed along a frontier line can only be called | 

The First Part uf " Faust," including the critical I 
notes, was published by Fields, Osgood & Co., in 
volume uniform with the quarto editions of Long- , 
fellow's " Dante " aud Bryant's " Iliad," on Wednes- ' 
day, December 14, 1870. In honor of the publication 
Mr. and Mrs. Fields had invited the author and his 
wife to dinner on that day to meet a company of au- 
thors, Mrs. Taylor was unable to leave Cedarcroft, 
but Bayartl Taylor took a holiday and enjoyed the oc- 
casion as only he coidd who had been working by him- 
self on a truly monumental task, and now came out 
into the sunshine of hearty recognition from his peers J 
and elders, A statue of Goethe stood in a bed ot i 
flowers in the centre of tlie table, and the guests present J 
were Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Lowell, Dr. Holmes, Mr, i 
Howells, Mr. Aldrich, and Mr. J. E. Osgood. Mr. I 
Emerson and Mr. Whittier sent letters of regret, but- 1 
their letters were partial compensation for their absence., f 



} JAMHB T, FIELDS. 

CoNroBi>, Mnnday, DteetabfT 13, 1870. 
I cannot come on Wednesday, more 's the pity for me, for I wiab I 
to see Mr. Taylor and congratulate him on a day of such mar^ I 
retro- aud pro-spective. 1 owe him also special kindnesaeB, p 
peated oft, — was his guest in Pennsylvania, have received good 1 
hooks, and a good drawing which I keep and prize, and have re 
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with grent content hia trsivels in MediterraneaD Ialau<k, aiid 
liitely wondenjd whether Cloiigh had risen agaiu and was pouring 
rich English heianietera until I pleased myaelf with diacoveiiiii^ 
the singer without external liint of any kind, only by the wide 
travel. lie baa cei'tainlj acquired great mastery of hb harp, 
and X ain iutereHted in the new ambitiun which you tuld me of, 
though I am uo lover of " Fnuat," and like everythiug of Goethe's 
better. 

Tlinnks f or the kind remembraucea of your note. But 1 have 
Iwen reading of Tbackerttj with delight.' Nothiug can be bel^ 
tcr than this admirable description which abuws me, foi- one 
thing, that I never saw the man, thougb I met him twiue, and 
that he was far better worth seeing than I liad guessed. 

J. G. WHITTIER TO JANEB T. FIELDS. 

AuESBUKY, laih i2mo., mo. 

I very much fear that I sliall not be able to be with thee on 
Wednesday evening. Still, as it is barely possible, I shall nut 
^ve up entirely the hope of it. i5nch opportunities are quite too 
rare to be lust ; life, at the best, is no short and uncertain. 1 
take up the lamentation of Folstaff : " There are but fen of ua 
good fellows left, and one of them is not fat but lean, and grows 
old." It would be pleasant to sit down with thy special guest, 
my dear friend Taylor, and with others whose poetical shoe- 
strings I hold myself unworthy to untie ; the wisest of philos- 
ophers and most genial of men from Coueord ; tlie architect of 
the only noteworthy " Cathedral " in the new world ; and his 
neighbor, the far-traveled explorer of Purgatory and Hell, and 
the Bcatcely leas dreary Paradise of the great Italian dreamer, 
I would like to join with them in congratulation of our Penn- 
sylvania Friend, who introduces to English-speaking people the 
great masterpiece of Teutonic literature. It seems to me that 
he is precisely the man of all others to do it. In the first place, 
though he labors under the mJRfortune of not having been bom 
in sight of Boston meeting-house, he inherits from his ancestry 
the Quaker gift of spiritual appreciation and recognition, the be- 
lief not only in his own revelations, but in those of others. In 
the second place, he is a poet himself. Thirdly, he has studied 

i Thprpfer^iiceisto 
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man and uatuie in all Iniida aud in all their pbnsea, and fouirtlil^, 
he hns brought himself into the closest passible aasociation with 
the cultare and sentiment, the intellect and tile heaxt of the Ger- 
man; of Goethe, by bringing nnder his roof-tree at Cedarerotfc 
an estimable cuuntrjwouuui of Charlotte and Margaret, Natalie 
and Dorothea. The best translation of Tasso is that of the 
Quaker Wiffin, and now we have the beat of Goethe from the 
Quaker-bom Taylor. With something of jiride, therefore, I 
stretch out my congratulatory hand, and thank him. God bless 
him, or to use the words made sacred by the memory of one 
dear to us all, " God bleaa us, every one I " 

Monday. — P. S. Hawe got thy note. Will come if I can, 
but it is quite doubtful. 

The recognition whieli Bayard Taylor received went 
straight to hia heart, for he loved his work, he loved 
poetry and all high art with a passion which made 
recognition not a delicate perfume to be enjoyed in in- 
dolent gratification, but a stimidus and encouragement 
to higher endeavor. The work upon tlie Faust lit- 
erature had already borne its fruit in a new conception, 
the plan of a comprehensive, interpretative life of 
Goethe and Schiller. The plan had occurred to him 
earlier, but had been ripening during his labor. The 
first impulse, therefore, was now to oi-der his life so as 
to enable bini to execute it. To look forward to a 
great achievement, — that gave him a boiuid of life, 
which never could come from any rest in a thing 
done. It was with peculiar pleasure, therefore, that 
he received from Mr. Longfellow on the occasion of 
his visit, a hint to the same effect. After his return 
to Cedarcroft, he wrote to the elder poet : — 



I 



Kennett SqUABK, DectTiAer 19, IBTO. 
When you Have read the volume can you perhaps take fifteen 
minutes to tell me wherem I have fallen short of my design ? I 
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have been living so near to the work without the advantage of 
other eyes uml tniiicU, that jour judgment will Iiave aw especial 
value to me just at preiieat, while I am busy with the Second 
Part. Do not fear that you oau be too frank. You have recog- 
nized my literary endeavors so generously for years past, that I 
acknowledge your fullest right to correct lae. 

It really gives me a new faith in myself to know that you hit 
upou the very plan which has been hauntiug my brain for a year 
or two. It is a grand undertaking, and I have been visited by 
doubts of my capacity to jierfonn it, but a little more time, 1 
hope, will give me full coui-age as well as better skill. My wife 
was delighted when I told her of the coincidence, and I also take 
it as an auspicious omen. 



■3 TAYLOH. 
IE, December 33, 1870. 

I waa reading the " Prelude " when your letter caiue. It is an 
admirable bit of translation, and if the rest is like it, you are 
safe. 1 foresee that if any eritictsms are to be made, they will 
be only verbal, and not on the general execution of the work. 

I read very slowly find deliberfttely, bccaiisH T hate a, glut of 
anything, and wish to ponder trnd enjoy. The after-taste that 
poetry leaves iu the mind is what we really judge it by. Any- 
thing that strikes me as dubious 1 will mark and mention to you 
when you come again. I am glad yon enjoyed the dinner at 
Fields'. I did extremely. It was a joyful occasion, and I still 
regret that your wife was not there. 



CEDAKtROFT, Dcceviber 2U, 1870. 
. . ■ il. wrote to you abont my glorious visit to Boston, and 
dinner with the authors. "Fansfis everywhere pronounced a 
great succeas, and will give me a permanent place in our litera- 
ture. Now all this is just my business in life, and when I am 
not working I ought t,o have rest, diversion, and profitable so- 
ciety ; not worry, loneliness, and a neighborhood which can avail 
me nothing. I see, more clearly than ever, that I must change 
my surroundings. If I keep my vigor I have twenty years of 
steady growth and improving work before me, and cannot afford 
to lose any further chances. A singular circumstance is that 
Longfellow came to me in Boston, and suggested that I should 
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do the very thing wliitli for a yeiu' (last I have determined to io, 1 
the literary plnu which \Till take me to Germany for two years. | 
He sBJd it was t/ie thing which I Bbould undertake, not guessing 
that I had already hit apon it. I have never hcen more cheered ] 

and eououraged. 

Simultaaeously with the publication of the First 
Part of " Faust," the novel of " Joseph and his 
Friend" was completed aerially in the "Atlantic," 
and published as a book by G. P. Putnam. 



CHAPTER XXni. 

A BUSY man's rest. 

1871. 



la from climbing aboTfl it, 



ST, nod bring mi 



The Notes to " Fauat " had cost the writer no small 
part of the labor which be expended upon the entii'e 
work, and finding the preparation of those for the 
Second Part more than he could accomplish in the 
country, Bayard Taylor went with his family to New 
York before the end of January, and remained there 
till April. He worked under the Btimulus of frequent 
and hearty congratulation at the success of the vol- 
ume already published, but he knew that he had much 
to do in overcoming the general prejudice which ex- 
isted against the Second Fart, and he regarded that 
portion as a severer t£st of Ms powers as a translator 
and interpreter. He bent all his energies toward a 
satisfactory completion of his task, and knew no re- 
lief until the work was finally published. 



Ckdahceoft, Jfinuaiy 17, ISJI. 
Yonr letter came tm me as a beautiful birthday gift, and made 
Ml innet sunshine under tbe cloudy sky. I was especially glad 
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to find Ihiit my letter was sii eucoiiragenient to you. It wat 
half what I meeuit to say ; wlieti I read it over, it aeciaed cold | 
and imperfect ; aud- 1 could not have guessed that you would b 
iiiEtantly feel how mueh more lay behind the words than they I 
Btiictly expressed. 

Tout hearty and generous commendation of " Faust" is 
of the most welcome which has come to me. I am thoroughly 
sRtisHed with the book's reception. The first reviews Btrock the 
keynote uf judgment, and thus far I have neither seen nor heard 
of a diiwordant sound. The private letters of cougratulation are 
unexpectedly numerous. Longfellow, Ur. Furneas, Mrs, Wistar, 
Chittenden (a Faust scholar), A. D. WTiite, Rev. Dr. Powers of ' 
Chicago, and various others have written to me. Osgood 
uounccs that he is entirely satisfied with the result, and will do 
his best to make the work a publishing success. So, in the 
words of Uaniel Webster, " I have great reason to be proud." 

The difference you notice between MS. and print us partly ow- 
ing to the severe final revision, in which I tested every word once 
more and sternly strnck out whatever seemed to have the least 
rellection of lae, though it might have beeu mure agreeable to 
e;e naA ear. I caa see nothing, now, that is nut Goethe. Ton 
are right as to Brooks ; he fails in rhythmical quality uid di^ 
nity of tone, but he is very conacieutious, and deserves a great 
deal more credit thwi he receives. The i>econd Part you read 
was Birch's, about the worst specimeu of translation ever inflicted 
on the world. I feel sure you will enjoy my Second Part, and 
also (I hope) my explanatory Notes, which are really important. 
If I have not made all the emgma:i tolerably clear, I have miser- 
ably failed. 

In the Notes to the First Part, I rejected four times as much 
aa 1 gave. Mj object was to furnish all that is necessary, and no 
[nore, and to present that in such a form that the uuscbolarly 
reader may read it. So in the Second Fart, renunciation must 
also be one of my virtues. Here, however, there is a great deal 
more of my own independent criticism. The material is wonder- 
fully rich and varied, and the field, being uewer and esteemed 
far more rugged, has a special attraction for me. 

But enough of this : I have barely time to write these few 
lines, with tweaty-flve volumes open around me on ch^ra, and 
proof to be read before the nert mail goes. We go to New 
York in two or three days, — probably on Friday, — and atull 
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descend at the Irving, Broadway and Twelftli, where I hope t 
see jaa on Saturdaj or Simdaj. 



fi, Kknneit SquAKE, Fa., Juaaaiy 18, 1871. 
You are really inaguauimoua to overlook my long delay in 
replying to your last sammei's letter, aud to punish me by kind- 
iiesii and congmtulatiou. It is not a rose-leaf (althuug-h that 
would have satisfied uie, Sybarite), bat a warm, hearty clasp of 
the hand which you ^ve ; aud I returu it ua heartily. As for the 
cup runniug over, when did ever an author's cup of sacoess actu- 
aUy run over ? WImu wa» it ever so fnll that it could hold no 
more ? Not in my tutperieuce : but tliis time, I admit, it is well- 
Med, aud the heverage is both agreeable and tonio, I should be 
very unreasonable if I were not gratefully satisfied with this last 
aiid beat success ; I should be very foolish if I allowed it to 
weaken my resolutiou to achieve still better success. But there 
is long, severe, aud conscientious labor in the volume, so I accept 
something as having been fiurly earned, and my feeling of jubila- 
tion is not eialted enough to interfere with my imtangliug of the 
Gordiaii problems of the Second Fiirt, from which I have » head- 
ache st this present writing. In three weeks, D. V., the MS. of 
that, also, will be eompleted ; and I foresee that the long fore- 
gone freedom will make me seem quite lost and restless, — an a 
man suddenly thrust out of penitentiary, after seven yoats of 
solitary labor I My only remedy will be to begin something 



NewYuhk, Ftbmaryb, 1871. 
. , . My translation of "Faust" is a great literaiy triumph. 
The reviews have been splendid, and all one way, — nothing but 
nnbonnded praise. Last night, at the Century Club, everybody 
□imgTatulated me. Reid told me that he had never known an 
instance of such complete sncueaa. The book is considei'ed a 
more succeasfal (heuauee more difficult) work than either Long- 
fellow's "Dante "or Bryant's "Homer." Everything that I have 
heretofore done all together has not given me so much reputa- 
tion as this one undertaking. People say that no one need ever 
translate "Fanst" again, beeause uo one can surpaas my transla- 
tiwu The Secoud I'art is more than half in type. I have ahont 
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ten daja more to work on the Kotea, and then my loug labor « 
be at aJi end. I shall not make a great deal of money o 
llrst edition, because it is ' 
have a fair, permanent ir 
is published. 

I will tell you lay plan confidentially. It is to write a biography 
>f Goethe nnd Scliiller, suuh as has not yet been written. Goetbe 
fccupiea the same place in German as Shakespeare in English lit>- 
^rature, and his works are more and more studied in this country. 
My studies for " Faust" will enable me to undertake the biog- 
raphy ; but to do aouiething better than any one else, I must go 
to Gemuuiy for at least two years, become acquainted with all 
the places where the poet lived, collect materials and qualify my~ 
self in every way for the work, aa I uould not do at home. What 
I shall do will not be Inbor but simply occupation ; the colleution 
of material will be, really, a recreation for me. When A. wrote 
tliat I hud done enough, and could aSord to rest on my lanrels, 
she did not reflect that further and better work is for me only 
another name for UJe. I have had enough of mere temporary 
po[iLilarity, and am tired of it ; but I have now begim to do the 
thiiigs that shall be pemmnent in literature, luid have not otHy- 
the strength to undertake and carry them out, but they harft 
also become necessary to nic, a source of happiness as well as K 
meaub of success. I think you can understand what I mean. 
When yon notice that I am constantly changing, you should alao 
remember tiat change is the sign of growth, and that if I was 
now just the man 1 was ten years ago, I eoidd never hope to aa- 
complish anytiung more. For my part, my prayer is that I shall 
rieiier atop, but go on changing, and therefore growing, while I 
live. You must not dpfiiy to mo the same stjiudard. as to the 
others with whom t gre<v up. I have a different nature, differ- 
ent duties, and therefore b ifholly different life. No one oan 
decide for me, because no one knows what I am able to do and 
must do. 

. . . There is a satisfaction in {ilanuing, and the more you da j 
of it, the better yoii will be prepare*! to do whatever shall be b 
when the time comes. All I want is that yon shall make sv 
an arrangement as will give you most comfort and leatit trouble> i 
I am very glad that you are in Europe now, because I know thB 1 
rest will do you good, iu apite of yourself. I heard a physiciaa 
say, last night, that brain-work, alone, hardly ever breaks dam^ I 
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anybody ; bnt violeut emotioua, worry, distress of mind or Le»i-t, 
everything that affects the feellugs — bring od apoplexy, parol* 
ysia, softening of the brftin, luid all the other raiseriea which come 
upon 80 many peraona. He is perfectly right. What we all 
need is, not to live without work, but to be free from worry. 

TO J. B, PHlIilPS, 

41 CuNTON Place, New Yoek, Febmam 8, 1871. 

I have really not been able to write aooner. I am busy day and 
night with Fart II., which is not nearly all in type, and the Notes 
not yet finished. I am so pulled down, physically, by this work, 
that I must stave off everything which muat not ueceasarity be 
done. Ten days more, D. V., will free me from the long captiv- 
ity. 

For once, all petty gpit«s are silenced, and I hear a universal 
choruB of congratulation. The reviews are all one way, and the 
private expreaaioua even atrouger. English and Gierroau critics 
aay the same thing, and the tiubstance of all is that no othet 
translation approaches mine in reproducing the meaning, spirit, 
tone, and mnaic of the original, — also that the lyrical passages 
earaiot be better done. Id short, that I have pven the Engliah 
" Faust," whiub will hunceforth be the only one. 

Those who know the original best are the loudest in congratu- 
lation. I get many letters from Btrangerfl, — the other day two 
from the West, begging pardon for doubting my ability in ad- 
vance, and confessing to an unjust prejudice. ... I cannot go 
into details of your tranalation of the " Gods of Greece," for no 
distraction eati be allowed until mj Notes are finiahed. When 
you tell me that yuu wrote it at one aitting, however, I am aur- 
prised. With all my ycara of practice in translating, I should 
not undertake to do it in leaa than tliree days. Hemcmber what 
Mahomet says ..." Haste ia of the Devil." Bylieve roe, that 
is not the way to do good work. The poem ia very difScult, for 
the reason that the lines must be so closely translated in order to 
produce the same effect. What would you say to my hunting up 
twenty or thirty synonyms for every cliief word in a iiuatrain, 
and then spending two or three h'liirs in making them fit in the 
best possible form ? Then, a year later, in many cases, all the 
work was done over again, in order to get a better combina- 
tion. Nobody ever succeeded in rapid translation, — not even 
the highest talent. , , . 
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N Puce, New Yohk, March 8, 1871. 

ite aoouer, for the concluBion of the 

d all my tiino, but bu exhausted n 



Seuond Fart Dot only oc^apii 
strength, that now, teu days after Uniahing the work, I bjd only 
just beginning ta recover my ordinary vitality. When you seo 
the volume, you will guess how much laboriona research v 
necessary. The printing is now going on, and it will be pub- \ 
liahed about the 25th. It will not be generally popidar ; :' 
too high for that ; but I think it will excite some cariosity, 
a piece of literary work it is superior to the Firat Part, and si 
portions — the " Helena " espeoially — are more suceessfully 
translated. I feel quite calm aboBt its reception, for the first 
volume has sncceeded altogether beyond my expectations. Th* 

first wholly invidious notice appears to-day tu tbe , wiittea A 

by a Rev. Somebody fl forget his name), — a splei: 
of the ortliodox-suobbish style. . . . 

I get grudging recognition from other quarters, but I do not 
mind it. Indeed, this is natural : far I have done a great deal 
of imperfect work hitherto, and there is a relactance in many 
writorg for the press to admit that I am really capable of bet 
things. With Buch men as Longfellow, Lowell, Etueiaou, t 
Whittier I stand on another footing, and so can easily bide my 1 
time. The true poets are not only tolerant but generous ; they -| 
see the aim and the aspiration. Bnt the intermediate class i>- 
made up of narrow, prejudiced, Bemi-developed minds, who sn*^ 
pect all success until it has been sealed by those above them. 
Even they will in time do me juatice. We are living through a j 
very curious, unsettled stage of literature. I may be mistaken) / 
but I think I can already separate the transient from the pemuk- I 
nent elements. I am fighting my way from an old plac 
new, and this is much more difUcult than it was to n 
former. 

What you say of " Joseph " delights me, for you have reco(f- ' 
nized exactly what I attempted to ds>, — that is, to tlirow some J 
indirect light on tbe great i[uestious which underlie civilized lifei 1 
and the eiistence of which is only dimly felt, not intelligent^ ■ 
perceived, by most Americans. I allowed the plot to bi 
by these cryptic forces ; hence, a reader who does not feel theni'l 
will hardly be interested in tho estemal movement of the storyi I 
The book is not what it might be, if I could have given mon I 
time and study to it ; but I would rather miss a high mtirk than J 
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hit a low one iu the bull's eye. I will tell you, Dow, that / con- 
sider it mj best uovel, with all itn delicieiicies. So do a few oth- 
ers ; but the bloHsed bftlf-uducat<?d public sees nothing iu the 
book but dullness. 

M Clinton Place, New York, March 23, I8T1. 

I have just received your letter, and bs I may not have much 
leisure again for a fortnight, X suratch off a few lines now. We 
go to Boston to-morrow. My Second Part will be published on 
Saturday, when I am to dine witii all the authors at their i^lul). 
Sunday we spend in Cambridge svith Lowell and Longfellow, 
and at the end of next week shall be in Cedarcroft again for the 
rest of the year. I greatly enjoy these viaita to Boston ; there I 
am at home, and feel that 1 atu known oiid helped. 

I thought the 's review would ainuse you. Don't be de- 
ceived by the fellow seeming to know English. What he aiiys of 
mpermeale is inferual nonsense. I suiipoae he would say that im- 
tningle means not to mingle. He does n't know that im is the 
Latin inter ui tins ease, and perfectly correct. So mnch for the 
prevalent charlatatverie in criticism I Now if you want a flue 
Specimen of the dignified idiotic, read the -^^'a notice this week. 
Observe tlie careful miBrepreseutatiou of my Preface, and the 
curious oootradictions of the closing paragraph. I do not know 
a better exmnple of a man trying to xeem to say something, while 
he means to say nothing. How literary history repeats itaelf I 
This is, for us, a repetition of the time when Nicolai boasted that 
"he would 900U fliilsb Goethe," and when Count Stolberg called 
Schiller " vulgar and atheistic." One's lasting hope ajid comfort 
must be, that whatever is merely smart and flippant only serves 
the taste of the day, and may to-muiTuw be supplanted by some- 
thing else equally smart and Dippant. If I found the len-st trace 
of honest, sincere purpose in these fellows, I should take their 
sneers more seriously. But they are a tribe of half-cultured 
Uanrle, whose motto is, " Say nothing good of the living ! " It 
I live long enough, I shall finally be annoyed by their shallow, 
patronizing praise, from which I pray Heaven I may be spared I 



Mm-ck 29, 1871. 
I am just from Boston, where we had a jolly time. Dined 
with the Saturday Club, lunohed with Howells, dined with Long- 
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fellow, lead with Whipple, and lanuched the Second Fart ( 
"Faast," "a haughty volimia," as Emerson aAid to me. ~~" 
and I aame back happy. I go to Cedarcroft to-inorrow, I 
sluill he luick for Saturdity eveuing at the Century, and Sim 
evening at Stoddard's, hupuig to see you at both ptac 

The Second Part of " Faust " was publislied March 
" 1871, by James R. Osgood & Co., who had 
ceeded Fields, Osgooil & Co. since the publication of 
the First Part in the December previous. " Faust 
was issued in the style which had ali-eady expressed 
the dignity of Mr, Longfellow's " Dante," Mr. Bryant'«> 
" Homer," Mr. Norton's " Vita Nuova," and was 
terward to be used for Mr. Cranch's " Virgil," a no*: 
table series of works indicative of American poetical 
scholarship. Once before only had the First Part of 
"Faust" been translated by an American, the Rev. 
Charles T. Brooks, and this honored scholar and poet 
was one of the first to congratulate Bayard TayloB 
upon the final completion of his task : ■ 



Newpoet, April S, 1871. 

I take the earliest ojiportmiity to thank you for the very accept- 
able gift of your magmaa opUK, — your exaclum mttnumenlum, — 
the tranalatiou of the Second Fai't of " Fauat." The mere labor 
of reproducing rhyme and rhythm must have been enormous, I 
know something thereof by experience, having tried my hand ai 
the introductory scene at the time I finished the First Fart. 

I have only been able yet to glance at your eiecution of tht 
beginning and end, from which I feel confident that you 
had great sueceaa in this laborious undertaking. 

I shall be veiy glad to be convinced (if you are right) of 
high claim you set up for this Part as an intellectual creation. 
confcBB I have been accu-stonied to tliink that ciJy the two 
treme piers of abutments were flniahcd, and then all sorts 
maguifieent material was thrown iu to fill up the chasm. 
speak modestly about this, because, after all, I am very wi 



I 
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in the Fanstiau literature, my work upon Part First having been 
a, Bimple labor of poetic love. 

I iiiuluic to think that you have hit it at last iii regard tu that 
old puzzle " Zeig' inir die Fmcht," etc., although I confess I have 
some lingering difflculties, the nhief one being that upon the hs- 
sninption of Fauat'a saying the thing in aueh a Blighting tone, as 
if he would take all the poor Devil has to give, it is hard to 
motive Mephistoiiheles's answer : — 

" Eiii Bolcbor Auftrug icAi-enW raioh nlchl." 
That word tckrecht was what drove me to the supposition of a 
peculiar wild challenge on Faust's part in the " Eh' man sie 

The English edition of the translation of tlie entire 
work was published by Strahan in July, the German 
edition of Part First by Brockhaua, of Lieipzig, at the 
end of the year. The Second Part did not follow in 
Germany until 1876. " In concluding this labor of 
years," Bayard Taylor wrote, when dismissing the 
Second Part from his hand, " I venture to express the 
hope that, however I may have fallen short of repro- 
ducing the original in another, though a kindred lan- 
gu^e, I may, at least, have assisted in naturalizing the 
masterpiece of German literature among us, and to 
that extent have explained the supreme place which 
has been accorded to Goethe among the poets of the 
world. Where I have differed from the German crit- 
ics and commentators, I would pi-esent the plea that 
the laws of construction are similar, whether one builds 
a cottage or a palace ; and the least of authors, to 
whom metrical expression is a necessity, may have some 
natural instinct of the conceptions o£ the highest." 

The colloquial knowledge of German which the 
translator possessed was of avail, since it enabled him 
to think in the language ; but the modest and reserved 
expression in the last sentence of tlie above passage 
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disclosea the real power which enabled him to ( 
with the profouiidest difficulty in ti-anslating " Faust," 
He was a poet. It may be said, indeed, that his poetic 
jwwer lay at the foundation of all his linguistic attaiu- 
raents. He apprehended foreign speech and foreign 
life in all its forms through that poetic faculty which 
is of the nature of intuition. Not that lahor was want- 
ing, but labor served to bind and complete what had 
been caught at and appropriated by the appreciative 
and penetrative power of a poetic mind. Moreover, 
in the givawth of his own nature, Bayai-d Taylor had 
come to think and create in sympathy with Goethe. 
No doubt the study which was given to " Faust " had 
much to do with the subsequent development of Bayai-d 
Taylor's genius, but it did not lay the foundation of 
that development ; it came when from other causes his 
mind was ripe for Goethe's thought. When, therefore, 
he was absorbed in the work of ti-anslation, he was very 
far removed from a mechanical task, however delicate, 
On the contrary he was iu a creative mood, construet- 
ing part by part a great poem which lay alongside of 
" Faust," singuhirly harmonious with the original, as 
all critica granted, because the harmony consisted iu 
the very subtle likeness of the movement of his mind 
with that of Goethe's, 

It was not the least of the endowments which quali- 
fied him for his task that he had a remarkable memory. 
Occasional hiuts of this have already been given, and 
the testimony of his friends, who never ceased to won- 
der at the exhibitions given by his memory, is very 
striking, "He could quote by the houi'," says Mr, 
Boyesen, "English, German, Italian, and even Swed- 
ish poetry, and apparently have inexhaustible ti'easures 
atiU in reserve. I remember on one occasion we were 
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debating the merits of the various trauBlations of Teg- 
n^r's ' Frithiof's Saga,' and I was maintaining that 
after Longfellow's exquisite reudei-ing of ' The Temp- 
tation,' and a few other sepai'ate poems, no poetaster 
who chose to ti-auslate the whole work had any right 
to try his unskilled hand on these, but ought simply 
to incorporate Mr. Longfellow's renderings ; of eourae, 
with proper acknowledgment of their source. ' And 
still,' I added, ' there is in single passages of the orig- 
inal a flavor so subtle that even so sensitive an artist 
as Longfellow fails to catch it. It is so fleeting that 
it utterly refuses to be translated into another tongue,' 
and I began to quote, — 

Straxt Br gaiole hiiugea voken. ' Mjcket var den noma mig vard, 
LjuHigt sofver man i skiiggan, ekyddad af dea tappres Bvard. 
Here my memory failed me, and Mr. Taylor promptly 
continued, — 
Itook, hvar ar ditt svard, a fraraling ? blixten'a broder, hvar iir 

Hvem hftT akilt Er, I soin aldrig ukulle skiljas ttkn hvaranii ? ' 
and ao on for five or sis verses. 

*' I have frequently heard Mr. Taylor complain that 
his memory was an inconvenience to him. He would 
read by chance some absurd or absolutely colorless 
verse, and it would continue to haunt him for days. 
One single reading sometimes sufficed to fix a poem 
indelibly in his mind. The First Part of ' Faust ' I 
vei'ily believe he could repeat from beginning to end ; 
at all events, I never happened to allude ta any pas- 
sage which he could not recite at a moment's notice. 
Even the Second Part, with its evasive and impalpable 
meanings, he had partly committed to memory ; or 
rather it had, without any effort of his own, committeil 
itself to his memory." ' 

1 L^piacoll's Mtiijndite, August, 1873. 
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This power was of great value to him in his work o 
tranalation, since it released his mind from the neces- 
sity of a fatiguing hunt after particulars, and enabled 
him to hold steadily before his imagination the lai^ 
thought of the verse, to make comparisons with in- 
stantaneous readiness, and to move freely and unem- i 
baiTassed through his material. 

Before returning to Cedarcroft, Bayard Taylor had 
arranged with Messrs. Soribner, Armsti'ong & Co, to I 
edit for them a series of volumes, entitled a " Library 
of Travel." He began at onee the preparation of ths 
fiist, on Arabia, and was busy with this, with contribu- 
tions to the "Atlantic" and the "Tribune," and with 
the preparation of a second course of lectures on Ger- 
man literature for Cornell, until the end of May, when 
with his wife he went to Ithaea to deliver his lectures. ' 
This work, necessary as a means of livelihood, neces- 
sary also aa an outlet for Ms untiring mental activity, 
was yet in a measure a relief after the strain laid 
upon him by his Faust work, and while engaged upon 
it he was in a more or less reflective mood, taking 
note both of his own intellectual experience and of the 
movement in literature about him. 



CKDAncEOiT, Saturday, April W,lSn. 
I have an ache, or a neuralgia, or some other " eusaed " thing I 
in the back of my head, which prevcnta me from working at I 
my compilation of " Travels in Arabia. " for Scidbner & Co., 
piece of labor which I have undertaken for money, and for mane; 
alone. Let that be a comfort to you, ■ — if it is any comfort to I 
know that others are in the same Iwiat with you, and unable to 
ihdl. But I am capable of answering your welcome letter, for ' 
it is no harder to think to a friend timn to talk to him ; and 
yours, albeit grave, not to say desponding, suggests many things, 
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It is true, we have fallen on evil times. I tliink it will be 
ten years before eitlier literature or art will be as popular and 
profitable as thej were ten years ago. With all the splendid 
patriotism which the war (uiUed forth, we CHniiut escape its con- 
seqnencea. The people have beeome inaterialiKed, their culture 
is temporarily disturbed because not well grounded, the very 
best of the younger generation are lost, tbe rage for mere di- 
version and intellectual eEcitemeat taiats the publii: taste, — and 
HO nothing is left to us artists but to possess our aoula in pa- 
tience until the better time comes. My chief comfort is the 
belief that we are now just about passing the climax of disconr- 
^jement, and any change will be for the better. I think jt pru- 
dent, however, to revise and recast my plan of life, to cut loose 
from all extra expenditures, adopt some simpler and more con- 
venient form of living, and aeoure myself (if I eau) against the 
necessity of writing tor bread. While the necessity lasts, I 
mast submit ; but I am somewhat weary, after so many years of 
hard work, and crave the power of saving my strength and en- 
thusiasm for the literary plans which are really a part of my 
life. I am glad that you have come tu the same conclusion, so 
far as a secluded life !a concerned. That might answer in Eng'- 
land, or in some parts of Germany, hnt seclusion iu our country 
means nothing but moral and iutelleetual stagnation. The crea- 
tive natures are few and far apart, except in New York ami Bos- 
ton, and thej need all the developmeut, all the eomfort, all the 
enconragement which comes of aasociation. There is not even 
an appreciative class in the country, and the lack of this will 
pull down an artist whenever he tries to rise. I am also like 
you iu regard to making new friends : I am growing fastidious, 
because I find fewer persons who combine character and cont- 
municative intelligence than formerly. I am not satisfied with 
the half-refined, over- demonstrative, "gushing" class, who 
seemed so agreeable when I was younger. At the same time 
I welcome every revelation of the deeper and truer nature of 
genuine men. When you speak of " weakness " in betraying 
feeling, yon mean, or should have said, strenglA. Our stiff, 
hard, damnable Anglo-Saxon liabit of heart is a weakness, and 
the worst kind. A man really among us shows courage in ex- 
pressing what he feels, and one who doea not respect him tbe 
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reciprocal revelations of real weakuesa, as the Teij crown aod 1 
blessiug uf friendship. I never tliiuk of anj of my few dear | 
friends (of wbom you are alwaya -one, old fellow 1) without a 
sense of longing, a wnnn desire foe the real, bodily presence. 
We make fewer friends, it is true, aa we grow older, but the 
few become more to us year by year. I don't hnd that I shut 
my nature against any new approach ; but 1 have not the sau 
easy faith in strangera, and require a longer experienue, eice 
in those rare eases where yon feel instantly the harmony of a 
other nature, and are sure of each other the lirst moment. Now, 
in regard to my work, I have almost succeeded in being satisfied 
with the appreciation of the few ; at the same time, as Longfel- 
low said to me the other day, the recognition of what oni 
done, or tried to do, is like a good draught to a fire. You don't I 
lack the appreciation of the beat ; your reputation has grown, not j 
fallen off, and I think the present apparent neglect is a sign oi * 
it. For my part, I know that I am doing better thinga now than 
ever before ; I know alao that my market value is not half what 
it was fire years ago ; yet 1 devoutly believe that I shall outlive 
many of the apparently brilliant successes which are now blaz- 
ing arouud us. Nothing endures but genuine work : of that you 
may be sure. 

Now, my dear McEntee, I propose that we shall hold together 
in patience, bind eal^h othev'a wounds, support each other's Htnm- 
bliug faith, and keep on doing our best. The joy and the re- 
ward is in the work itself after all, I wish you were here this 
quiet Saturday evening. The woods are aU in leaf ; tulips and 
lilaca in blossom, all the country green as ever May was, and 
every glimpse out of the window is an ccatacy. But this is not 
enough ; 1 'd give it all, to be nearer my real life. This has 
come to be only a magnificent eidle. 



Kennett SquAKK, Pa., Mai/ 11, 1871. 
I owe you, in the flrat place, " ever so many " (as the Eng- 
lish girls say) apologies for my long delay in answering yotir let- 
ter. When it came I was just inx the point of Btarting for Boa- 
ton ; then I had to transfer my little household from New Yolk 
to this place ; then I waited to get a copy of Part II., so as to 
send Imth at once ; then I was ill for a few days, and got be- 
hindhand with a piece of literary work (of the " hack " order, 
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for money which I needed), — in Bhort, this is enough, although 
I conhi easily tnake ii longer catalogue. The faut is, mj labors 
in " Faiist " almost broke me down compietely, jet I could take 
very little rest afterwards, and to-day, after returning from a 
business trip to New Tork, is my first sensation of release from 
the long strain npon mind and body. 

I have now to [irejiare a course of lectures on Meditevftl Ger- 
nuui Literature for Cornell University, and then I shall be free, 
at least from bard work, for the rest of the year. I think I 
deserve a little rest, although the )aw o{ m.y life seems to be 
labor for the sake of growth. No matter what I write, I am dis- 
satisfied with it in three months after it is published, and look 
forward to some new work. But I would not have it oliierwiBe. 
I am only happy when I feel that I am gaining, no matter how 
little, upon my past. 

Shortly after his return from Cornell. Bayard Tay- 
lor took ail excursion to the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, the resiUta of which appeared in a paper in 
" Harper's Monthly," " Down the Eastern Shore." 
Later in the siimmer he accompanied a party of 
friends, invited hy Mr. Jay Cooke, to the Ked River 
of the North, and published in the " Trihime " letters 
descriptive of the excursion. 

TO MISS LAURA C. REDDEN. 

Cedabckopt, Friday, June 23, 1871. 
... I am delighted that my first volimie gave you so much 
pleasure. As it wils wholly and purely a labor of love, I like to 
see it heartily accepted by other minds. The Aiclxangclic Chorus 
was the first thing I translated. I decided that if I could suc- 
ceed in that I eould succeed in aU, if not, not. To me it is one 
of the most wonderful things in literature ; and you truly feel 
its grand, planetary, cosmic liarmony. But not quite so fnUy as 
in the original 1 This work, as I think T must have said to yon 
before, is a bridge between my dead literary Past and my (as I 
pray) living literary Future. It is therefore a gi-eat joy to me 
to see that it bids fair to fitand firm. My chief delight is the 
enthusiastic words which begin to eome to me from Germany, 
The First Part will be republished in Leipzig this month, and I 
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have had an iutinmtion (this is atrirtly entre no\is) that Bigm 
will be glad to receive a eopy from me. . . . 

The reception of "Faust" in Grenuany was very ^ 
warm, and special recognition was given to the Notes 
which accompanied the work. The volumes sent by 
Bayaitl Taylor passed through the hands, in some 
cases, of Mr. George Banei-oft, who was then Minister 
of the United Sfktes at Berlin. Mr. Bancroft wrote 
on his own accoimt : " Your letter reached me on 
Tuestlay last ; the books on Friday. I go to bed 
ually as near ten as I can that I may rise at five ; ' 
your volumes kept mc iip till nearly two in the morn- 
ing of Saturday ; the like of which has not happened 
to me in five years. . . . The Second Part of ' Faust ' 
I studied seriously a year or two ago, using the com- 
mentary of CarriSre, Your translation and notes 
would have aaved me a world of trouble. You impart 
clearness to what is obscure, and give a thread of oon- 
tinuity to what might seem fantastic and unoi^anized. 
Here ia seen the energy of Goethe's political feelings ; 
his contempt for the follies and ci-imes of misgovem- 
ment of Gei-man pi-inces was the sincere expression of 
the thoughts which he carried along with him all Mb 
life ; only their vices were so deeply seated that he to 
the last appeitrs to me to have despaired of German 
union." Madame von Holtzendorff, of Gotha, summed 
up the excellency of the work, and the reason of its 
excellence, when she wrote : " You not merely have re- 
produced faithfully word and f onn, — which I in no 
way esteem lightly, — - but you have so entered into the 
spirit of the wonderful poem and our language, and 
made yourself one with it, that yoiir translation is the 
perfect equal of the original. And this is what seema 
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to me wortty of the highest gratitude. We Gernuins 
have reason to be proud that a man like you has as- 
similated to himself oiu' nature, our mode of thinking 
and feeling, to such a degree as to understand us per- 
fectly." 

TO JKBVIS MimTEE. 

Kehnett SquARB, Pa,, Auguil 24, 18T1. 
I am the Biimet this tune, but if you have aeen the " Tribune," 
you will know that I have been away in Manitoba, in the Hud- 
son Bay Territory, on a five weeks' trip, with twenty editors and 
(lorrespundenta. I had previously made a flying exeursion duwn 
the eastern shore of Maryland, out of which I made an article 
for "Harper's Monthly ;" since then I have written a paper on 
Huraboldt for " Harper's Weekly," and a " pome " for the 
"Atlantic" (that is, if it ia accepted I), so you may imagine 
how busy I have been. I thought of yon during our trip, and 
wished yon had been with us. . . . Tile company was a jolly 
one, from beginning to end, or I could never have tntTeled 
those five thoosand miles, including four hundred of staging, 
ten days camping out, and no end of salt pork, muddy water, 
dam — amdemnaUe coffee, mosquitoes, black dust, gad-fliee, and 

I came home very brown, bnt mnch stronger, except my 
stomach, which was bo fatigued that it is only now recovering a 
healthy tone. My father and mother arrived from Europe while 
I was away. I find them very well and jolly, and full of stories 
of Rome, Florence, Lausanne, and Gotha. By the bye, I see 
that Tewell is coming, or has come, home. Let me know where 
be is, or will he ; I want to write to him as soon as he arrives. 

Through M.'s meeting with 6. on the boat, I know that yon 
must now be somewhere among the Catskills, also that you have 
sold another picture or two, which latter news is muEic tfl my 
ears. I wish I could sell one thousand dollars' worth of " Faust," 
bat alas ! I shall probably not get a cent from the large and lux- 
urious edition. I have copies of the London and Leipzig edi- 
tions, both of which are very handsome. Yesterday came a 
most friendly letter from Bancroft, who writes to me that he has 
nent a copy to Bismarck. Bancroft says that he sat up nearly 
all night to read it. I can see, by various slight indications, bow 
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much the work has done for mo in a literary aenae, nnd a: 

fore iiatisficil. If we could do with less niooe; (why oai 

it would be a hleasing ; but I must be happy in haviug a mnoh 

lighter borden now thau I had last year. I try to think that too 

much good luck is not healthy, and I 'm better off with a very 

luoderate portion, hut now and then the Sesh mbuls against the 

spirit. 1 nm, naturally, a, most luxurious devil ; I dream of yel- g 

vi^t, gold, and irorj, well knowing that reps and s\ 

just as good. After all, any simple thing, good, is always a lux- 1 

iiry, as a glass of Milwaukee lagei when you are thirsty ; 

old-faehioueil, high-backed splint chair ; a bath ii 

a. dom-husk raattreHS, under a roof, when it tains ; two good | 

cigars, with a friend attached to the other one 

I have ten days of hard hack-work, and then a tolerably easy 
Fall before me. I have made an arrangement to ^ve only mi- 
teen lectures for two thousand dollars alxntt tlie end of October, 
and hupu to reacli New York and settle for the winter by the Ist 
of December. We are still uncertain about the futnre. It doea i 
not seem to be a good time to sell real estate, and I can't afford 
to force a sale and make a sacrifice. Rather will I rent the 
property nest spring. We must do one thing or the other, in 
order to go to Europe. But something may turn up any day. 
If I can only keep my physical vigor, which I have partly re- 
covered since last spring, I sliall unravel and smooth out the 
threads of our fate. WeU, this must suffice for to-day. Do . 
write lo me soon, and my neit shall be a great deal more prompt. 
Tell iiie all the news of everybody, for I 've not been in New j 
York since the riot, when I saw the blackguards clubbed with j 
the greatest delight. 

TO WHITKLAW ItEID. 
Kennett SquAbB, Pi., Septembei- 18, 1871. 
For the last week or two I have been trying an 
which I have long had in view, in regard to those ii 
have written two or three chapters, something like the " NoctOI | 
Amhrosianse " in form, as the proceedings of a club of wild * 
yonng litl^rateum in the back room of a New York lager-beep 
cellar, taken down in short-hand by a concealed reporter. There , 
is conversation, much free-and-easy criticifira of (lead and living 1 
authors, discussion of all sorts of current literary topics, an 
occasional fun and banter, — all as a proper setting for the im 
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tations. The thing takes hold of my faucy, iind uanstajitly aug- 
gesta new features. I have already a liiit of forty »utbors, and 
about a dozen copies, to be inuluded, and the matter, therefore, 
will be a tolerable volume. 

Now you wanted the imitations as they were, — which won't 
answer. If I carry out luy present Bcherae tbey take a different 
character, and become less appropriate to the uoluinns of a daily 
paper. They are not only specially adapted to a literary maga- 
Kine, but woixld be more likely, when so published, to be a lit- 
erary " success." Kot that it would make a great deal of difCer- 
ence either way ; but if there should be fan enough in the work 
to make a volume of it temporarily popular, I think the chances 
would be better if it first appeared in the " Atlantic " say, rather 
than the " Tribune." Now, what do you think ? . . . Pray yon, 
look at the matter in aU these lights, and give me the benefit of 
yoor judgment. Don't cousider the " Tribune's " interest only, 
but mine also. I 'm not at all sure that Howells would publish 
the chapters. I would if I were in his place, and pay a round 
sum for them. Mj wife says the plan so far is very successful. 
I have written new imitations, and improved the old ones, and, 
moreover, mean to crowd a good deal of serious matter, under 
the guise of fun, into the conversationB. They would mn for 
six months, which would enable the vohime to be published in 
May for summer reading. 

I shall say nothing until I hear from you. If you seriously 
think it will be better for the articles, and the later publication, 
to have them in the "Tribune," I'll — well, 1 11 do my best 
to think BO, too. It does not seem so to me now. 

Please deliberate soon, and write. I thought to have heard 
from you before, but I suppose the breaking of the Ring claims 
all your energies. 

The imitations referred to in this letter finally took 
the form of the " Diversions of the Echo Club," pub- 
liahecl Aerially in the " Atlantic Monthly," and after- 
ward in a book. The reader will recall the frolic of 
Bayard Taylor's earlier life in New York, when with 
Mr. Stoddard, Mr. Aldrich, Mr. O'Brien, and occa- 
sionally with others, the young poets entertained them- 
selves with parodies upon each other, upon classic au- 
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tbors, and upon the popular favorites of England and 
Aiaei-ica. Since then, the clever verses hail sometiiiies 
leaked out or had heen printed by others of the num- 
ber. Bayard Taylor now conceived the notion of giv- 
ing a certain body to the fun. lie was half vexed, 
half entertained at the Huddeu riae in America of the 
dialect school of poetiy. It suggested trains of 
thought which could be followed in a playful yet sin- 
cere manner, and he fancied that he could make his 
parodies not only bits of fun, but sly criticisms aa 
well. Throwing aiiide all the pi-evious parodies except 
a few of his own, he turned to and wrote thirty or 
forty skits in i-apid succession, — an extraordinarily 
varied lot, and after some changes made upon consul- 
tation with friends published the jest in the " Atlan- 
tic." It was intended to keep the authorship a secret, 
but his name was pretty authoritatively mentioned be- 
fore the series had entirely appeared. As might be 
expected his good-natured raillery cost him if not 
friendships, yet some moments of friendship. 



Keknett Square, Pa., Octubir 14, 18T1. 
. . . Not hearing from you I wrote to Howells the other cUy 
ahout the imitatioDB. I am working tLem into a literary dia- 
logue, serioua at bottom, though with an external rollicking tone. 
But the matter is hardly light enough for a daily paper, and I 
think the result will be that Howells and Osgood will make a 
" feature " of it for the " Atlaotio," and pay me about twice 
what the " Tribune " would, Bay ahout for four laonthly ar- 
ticles. I am rejecting many of tie old, and writing new ones. 
If the plan sncceedE it will make a volume which will have a 
good chance of popularity. I think when you see the frAjnft- 
work yon will agree with me that this is the best thing to da 
with tiie material. . . . 
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A SUSY MAN'S REST. 

KuNMrcT SijiFABE, PA., Kovember la, 1871. 

Just returned from tlie West to-day. My firat thought is ; 
Has there yet been a dividend, and how much ? I ueed to know 
jiiat aa soou aa poaaible in order to begin arrangemeuts for going 
to New York for the winter. Plcaae say simply yes or no by re- 
turn mail, and greatly oblige me. 

I had, on the whole, a good time in the West. My leeturc 
on " SeMller " was really popular, to my own surprise. Tour 
" Cincinnati Gazette " treated me liandsomely, or, at least, a 
Mr. Maxwell did, whom I met. Everybody West, aud in the 
ears, was rejoicing over the redemption of New York. . . . 
There are lota of things I 'd like to mention, but no time to- 
night. I want to go on, with wife and cliild, in a fortnight. . . . 

It was during this fall that Mr. Longfellow pub- 
lished Ms " Divine Tragedy." Bayard Taylor took a 
very strong interest in the work, especially in view of 
the comprehensive plan of " Christus " which the au- 
thor had disclosed to hin>. Mr. Ripley introduced the 
work in a long siiminary and analysis in the " Trib' 
line." That was his function as literary editor. But 
Bayard Taylor was dissatisfied with the result, the 
more that he was in possession of Mr. Longfellow's 
scheme, which enabled him to present the subject 
from a new point of view. Accordingly he obtained 
permission from the poet to use his knowledge, and 
from Mr. Reid to embody it in a special contribution 
to the "Tribune." 



Cambhiimje, jVinitmier 3, 1871. 

I have to-day received your letter of Sunday, and hasten to 
thank you for joui generous judgment of my new book. It is, 
I Kssure yon, extremely gratifying to me, and makes me feet 
that I have not wholly failed in treating a ratber difHciiIt subject. 

By to-day's post I send you the Interludes and Finale, con- 
neoting and completing the whole work, preBumiiig that Osgood 
told you something of my plan, and that this new book is only 
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the first part of n work, of wliich the " (iolden Legend" 
the " New England Tragedies " are the Beeond and tliird ; 
which, when the three parts ore pulilished together, ia to be e 
titled " ChrifltuB." This ia a very old design of a 
before the " Legend " whs written. 

The " latroitua " belongs to the book as a whole, and its p 
pendant or correlative is not the Epilogue of this flret part, b 
the Finale, which I send you to-day. This will explaii 
ing want of proportion and balance which yon have ni 



r, Monday mght, Nrmtmhtr 87, 1871. 

Yonrs of Friday ia juat received. With i 
Osgood, from which I quote : — 

" Mr. R.'s review is good, hut the puhliahera and antbor would ] 
have been vastly more gratified if yon could have had the oppojp- 
tunity of saying in print what you said to Longfellow in yonr J 
admirable letter." 

This indicates just my own view in regard to R.'s article, 
is thoroughly kind, aympathetic, and graceful ; but it ia nol 
review of the " Divine Tragedy." Its general tone ia admirahle, ] 
but there is not one salient point in it, — nothing that tells yon 1 
how Longfellow has treated the subject ; no compariaon of his aJ 
tempt with others ; no ntateiuent^ of the difficulties to be oYCt- I 
come ; no aetting forth of the special excellences of the worki \ 
the points wherein his design ia Itss snooessful ; i 
what deaigu he had in view. The article eicpresaes a tnild, indo- 
lent, sympathetic mood, not a clear, well-defined judgment. X 
don't know that I can come any nearer to a full expression (rf 
my opinion. Yon will no doubt understand just what I mean. 

1 have had a very pleasant letter from Longfellow, with 
further proofs of poetical interludes connecting the " Divine . _ 
Tragedy " with — something else j but I have no authority ta I 
print anything. 

Remember that I write the above because you ask it, and I ] 
don't want this repeated to any one. R. has unusual ability, a 
his reviews of theological and scientific works are mastetpiei 
of clear statement ; in judgment he is timid. When he con 
to Belles Leltres lie seems more timid than usual, and hia < 
criticisms swerve a little to one side or the other of a 
mittal line. Thus he never fully satisfies and never fully offend^ 
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but is safe more frequently tliaii moat writers could be. I like 
liim lieartilf personally, aiid I reepout his suhiilariiliip and liter- 
arj ability ; still I don't think he exercises the power wbicb a 
eritie should in correcting the literary aberrations of this con- 
fused and bewildering generation in whiob we live, — neither 
keenly priddng- faults nor sturdily applauding special forms of 



H. W. LONGFELLOW 1 

Cambridgk, Dsceinier 12, 1871. 
I have just got your letter, and hapten tu say that I see no poB- 
sible objection to what you propose. On the oofttrary, I see great 
furtherance in it. I am delighted that yon take such friendly 
interest in my work. Osgood, in his advertisement toslay, stt- 
nounces the book as " the first part of a poem, of which the 
'Golden Legend' and the 'New England Tragedies' form the 
second and third parts." Tlie piiblicatiou of a few links of 
the connecting chain can do no harm, and may do good in help- 
ing to give an intelligible idea of the whole. 

Bayard Taylor, meanwhile, had removed with his 
family to Kew York for the winter. 



la DslVKKslTT Place, Wednesday, 3 p. >«., Deamber 13, 1871. 
Longfellow ia evidently rery much pleased with the propoai- 
tion, and gives me full liberty to am the new material. I begin 
at onee, and shall finish the article to-morrow. Do yon want to 
pablish it immediately ? If so, I can take or send it down to- 
morrow (Thursday) afternoon. I go to Boston on Friday. The 
article will make, I guess, two and a half columns, as I give quo- 
tations from the unpublished Interludes. I think it will he a good 
thing for the " Tribune." If jou have anything further to say, 
send a note to-morrow morning. I should have gone down this 
afternoon, hut the weatier is bad and I 'd rather write. 

Thursday noming. 

I write (since you will get tlii.J to-night) to suggest that there 

might well be an editorial reference to the review, — not hinting, 

of course, about our priority of notice, but as an interesting 

event in our literary history. Since Milton's " Paradise Re- 
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gained" and Klopgtock's "MeBsiafa" the theme has not been 
handled by any competent poet ; bo LongfeUow's work is bolA . 
a daring venture and (probably) a success all the higher for the J 
failure of others. 

Perhaps you have already dona something of the kind, but if i 
not, giTe it thirty seconds of coDBideratiou. 

la UNiVEKacTT Place, Nbw York, BereinierST, 1S71, 
Surely you ovep-pcai5e my poetic farewell ;' but I shall noli 
protest. I think the idea of it was graceful and appropriate, 
and I don't need to tell you how deeply and frankly it was felt ; 
yet I tlunk it might have been better in a simply artistic ei 
However. I managed to say what I desired, so far as substauoa i 
wiu) concerned, — to give the public my farewell (and that of aD 
the younger tribe) to you, aa a poet, yet to keep the strongeat 
and tenderest expreBsion for you alone. IIow glad I am that I 
succeeded ! For I wrote the stanzas, as I know you feel, with 
something in my throat and my eyes ; and it was not easy to read J 
them with a steady voice. I knew that the audience would chiefly 
note the plajful stanzas, and I hoped that you would recogTiize ' 
what they were intended to hide. 



1 On Ihe < 



e Uoiled Si 



I of Mr. Boker's departure for Constimtiaople a 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE BASQUE OF THE GODS, 
1872. 



tree I [iluited ior miof ini 



The winter life in New York, besides its social at^ 
traction, was constantly opening to Bayard Taylor 
opportunities for literary work. His wide experience 
of travel, his training in different forms of composi- 
tion, and his readiness which was partly a gift, partly 
the result of newspaper activity, made him exception- 
ally well qualified to imdertake schemes proposed by 
publishers. " The time goes very fast," he wrote to 
his mother in the first days of 1872 ; " but we are all 
well aad in good spirits. I can work very well here. 
In fact, if we were living here, I should have no 
trouble in earning four or five thousand dollars a year 
more than now." The contrast to life at Cedarei'oft 
was BO strong on this side that he was more than ever 
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determined to break away from the entanglements o 
that place. He saw clearly that if he were once rid c 
it, he could maintain himself with ease and have free- 
dom and streiigth for the work which concerned him 
most. So be put his estate into the hands of an 
agent, with instructions to sell if possible; if not, iom 
lease it, and for himself determined to carry out tbd| 
plan which he had proposed of making a long stay in 
Germany for the purjiose of gathering material for 
his projected scheme of a double biography of Goethe 
and Schiller. 

" Faust " had opened other paths for his mind. 
The influence of a great work of art, dealing with 
pi-ofound themes, is never so great as when the student 
has himself wrought in its Hues. The creative work 
which Bayai-cl Taylor had expended upon the tn'ansla- 
tion had deepened the growing tendency of his mind 
to occupy itself with the large movonients of thought. 
The eloquence which had been so marked a chai^acter- 
ii^tic of his poetry from the beginning was the sign of 
a nature which could pour its feeling into strong,^ 
moulds. It was only the due exprcH.sion of his growtll 
therefore, when immediately after his return from & 
terrible experience in Western travel, in the depth of 
winter, he sat down and in four days wrote, almost at 
white heat, his poem, "The Masque of the Gods." 
Into it he discharged the philosophy and faith which 
had been, since his sickness at Florence, underlying 
his thought and forming themselves into substance , 
and shape. 

12 UuiVEHSiTT Place, New Yobs, Fdmiary 20, 18T3. 
Sball you come on this week ? I meant to wait, but I b 
a little project which I mnst tell jou at once. I have written a'fl 



THE MASQUE OF THE GODS. 

poem of between six hundred and seven hundred lines, called 
" The Maaqiie of the Gods." It is in dramatie form. Except 
my wife, nil cine has seen it or will see it before pubhcation, but I 
must bring it out at once, in a Uttle volume, like Lowell's " Ca- 
thedcal." WTiat do you say to this 7 I am determined to pub- 
lish without regard to popularity or profit. A small sale would 
pay the expeuses, bat I should think you might depend on fifteen 
hundred, — possibly more. I want to get it out by the 20th of 
Itlareh. 

If you come soon, come and see mc and it ; if not, please write 
at once. Meantime, tell no one of the matter. 

la UsiYEKBiTi- Place, New York, Ftbrvari, 23, IBTS. 

. . . Here is the MS, of my " Masque." I think you will agree 
with me that it ought to he published alone, and there is uo 
reason for delaying publication. As little or no poetry is an- 
uouuced for this spring, it may get a little more attention than 
under other circumstnuces. It may be assailed, but that will 
[do] no harm. 

Aa for copyright, I should prefer that yon wonld charge me 
with the cost of the plates (which would then be mine), and pay 
me fifteen per cent, on the sales. I Bay " charge," because the 
ooBt of plates, at least, will be returned in a few days, and I need 
not, in this case, send the money or have a separate bill tnade 
oat. Tour arrangement of the matter will save trouble to both 

I leave all the details of publication — time, manner of an- 
nouncement, etc. — to your judgment. I should think, however, 
tha,t the 15th of March would he a favorable time — or earlier, 
it possible. 

I shall be curious to know in what way the MS, strikes your 

la UNiVKHsrFr Place, February 39, 1873, 
Heart aud eyes are delighted. The proofs are simply eiquia- 
ite, and the " Masque " reads even better than the MS,, which 
I was afraid it wouldn't, 1 11 keep the sheets one day, to be 
perfectly sure that no word or letter is wrong. Then I '11 return 
them, and the printing may commence. 

My own itnpres!!i<in is, that the speediest publication will be 
best. But I leave all to your wiser judgment. Announce and 
9 you think best : only, if you send advance sheets, it 
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nere prudent io send to sevenU papers at once. My connecti<ia 
with the " Tribuue " renders it inipolitie to favor that paper s| 
cially in this case. 

In writing about the " Masque," Mr. Osgood faaoV 
also called the author's atteutiou to a passage in the 
*' DiversiouB of the Echo Club," tbeu appearing in the 
" Atlantic," whic'b reads : " By the bye, I wish some 
one would undertake to write our literary history, be- 
ginning, say about 1800," and had sug^sted that -I 
here was a subject for him. 

TO J. R. OSGOOD. 
12 UmvEHairv Pl4ce, New York, March 4, 11 

Tours of yesterday is jiist at hand. It gives me that r 
pleasure which oomea to an author when his performance is noi^ 
only recogttized, biit his plana anticipated. 

I shall be most heartily rejoiced if you can do anything with j 
my " Masqae " in England. You can guess better thau I where J 
and bow to propose the matter, and I leave it eutirely in ; 
hands. It seems to rae that the " Masque " expresses •fibatt J 
thousands of the best people already feel, and what (as yuu say) 
aU must finally come to. I wrote it in aueh a heat and exaltatitsi 
of spirit as I never felt before in my life, and the same feeling 
lu'ges me to give it to the world immediately, and bide the conse- 
quences. There are a great many in Eugland who will under- 
stand and, I sincerely tnist, welcome it. Your opinion is the . 
first I Iiave received (except my wife's), and it gives me great I 
cheer. 

I mean to telegraph to you at once, to catch Wedneadaf^' 
mail to England. 

As to the " Hiatory of American Literature," rem acu ietigiiti I i 
I have been seriously thinking of it, from time to time, ai 
thing to be done in the future, when I aliall have money enougtt I 
to have leisure enough. It ought not to be dry and enoyclopn^l 
die, — not merely dates and name8,^but a live work, full (rfl 
blood and breath. I am not able, and really not prepared, td 4 
undertake it uow : but the plan will keep. In the mean time, it I 
it should be undertaken by aome competent hand, I shall be si 
ietied. We can talk over the matter mure in detail when yott i 
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Perhapa the " Furtnightlj " or some other magazine mi^t 
take the " Masque," and pay for it. Of coniBe I should prefer 
to get Bomething, but the main thing is ti) have it appear in Eng- 
land. Do this, and I shall be ever gfateful. 



New York, March B, 1873. 

. . . Not a Boul here haa read the " Masque " except my wife. 
Tour letter (and Osgood's yesterday) givea me the first note of 
approval, and warms the iiuncist covkles of ray lieait. I '11 tell 
you what I chiefly meant. The gradual development of man's 
conception of God : first, a colossal reflection of human powers 
and passions, mixed with the dread inspired by the uaknown 
forces of nature ; then, the idea of Law (Elohim), of Order and 
Ueauty aad Achievement (love and Apollo), and of the princi- 
ples of Giood and Evil (Persian), and of the Divine Love 
(Christ). 

But over all is the one supreme Spirit, yet unnamed, and 
whom men only now begin to conceive of, — the God of whom 
all previous gods gave only faint and various reflections, — to 
whom Chriat is still neiirest, but who was also felt, more or less 
tlimly, in all creeds. The poem is not unchristian at all, but, in 
its relation to the conventional orthodox idea, ouercbristian. I 
don't doubt that you have interpreted it correctly. 

llianks, dear old fellow, for your generous interest in what 1 
do. I know yonp constancy and honesty, and fully depend ou 
both, now and always, in matters like the present. 1 can't guess 
in advance what fote the poem will have, but it possessed me 
with the force of seven demons while I was writing it, and it 
must l>e published, and must be welcomed and abused. 

The writing of a new poem so diffei-ent iu its plane 
from Ma previous poetry led Bayard Taylor to review 
what he had written and publiahed hitherto, witii a view 
to a possible selection, rearrangement, and reissue : a 
plan, however, which was not carried out this year. 
He had also collected, at Mr. Putnam's request, a 
numljer of his short stories, and a volimie was pub- 
lished at this time under the title, " Beauty and the 
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Beast, and Tales of Home." He had gone 1 
with his famQy to CedartToft, and having decided, in ' 
any event, to go to Germany in the summei-, found 
abundance to do in making arrangements for the man- 
agement of his place, and in putting his affairs and 
house in order. He had left his friend, Mr. McEntee, 
in New York, just recovering from a dangerous illness. 

TO JEHVIS MEJENTEE. 

Kessbtt Sul'aee, Pa-, ifarcli 21, 1872. 

I have given yaw the beoefit of a. week's increase of strength 
before wnting, for I am sure you must be atroager and heartier 
by thia time. I bope tbis aoprecedeiitcd, incessant cold is kept 
out of your rooms. Here tbe northwest wind has boeu blowing 
a hurricane for two days. This morning the mercury was down 
(a 10°, the country is as dead wintry as it can be, and spring 
seems montba oS. Dim't think of going to Kondout until the 
season turns, — if it ever does I 

All of us, as you know by this time, have been very aniioiia 
about you ; bnt I am glad to aay tliat / never lost my faitli in 
your recovery, for the same reasou that I believed iu my own 
when lying so low in Italy. I have faJtli in your powers, aud 
know that they have not yet borne their ripest fruit ; it is there- 
fore necessary for you to live. I shall be much siupriaed if you 
do not have my own experience iu another form, — modified, of 
course, by the difference of the art. Let me tell you what I think 
it will be. First, you will imag^e yourself entirely restored some 
five or six months before you are actnaUy so. Tou will feel the 
impulse and tbe need to paint, and what you paint will seem r^ 
marliably good at the time ; but you may discover, afterwards, 
that there is a languor and a. lack of vigor in it. By nest fall, 
however, yon will find that your muid has become singularly free 
and aetive ; som.e sort of intangible inclosnre which Umited its 
action will be broken down. You will eaitily grasp conceptions 
which you have been accustomed heretofore to hold with a strong 
effort, and new ones will come to jou without seeking for them. 
That will be the beginning of a uew life much more satisfactory 
than the old. I am convinced that a serious illness, at your 
age, to a man who uses the finer qualities of his brain is always 
an intellectual as well as a pbyaieal crisis. The change is not im- 
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mediatel]' felt, fur one's tastes and desiti!B always t^covur first, 
and the power foUowa a, loug way behind. If this should be all 
foncj on my pFirt, let it go for sach ; onlj, wait six or eight months 
before you decide. 

I have been buay collecting the scattered poems of the Inst ten 
yeiirs, exantintug and arranging them with a view to bringing' out 
a volume in the fall. There ate enough to make two hundred 
pages, even after omitting some that are poor. My " Masque of 
the Goda " will either make or break me, but I am not the least 
bit nervous about it. 

. . . Now, I did n't mean when I began this letter to introduce 
any but agreeable themes, but I am no aocustoined to giving my 
mind a loose rein in writing to yon that she (or he or it) bolted 
off on one side before I knew it. The fact is, the weather is so 
severe that we hardly stir out of doors. We hope from day to 
day, but in vain, for milder suns, and I am conseioua of a slow 
resentment against the season. 

M. packs lip a. little every day ; L. Bays her Latin lessous to me 
and reads her " Family Shakespeare ; " my mother mends and 
dams, and my father studies the " Tribune " as if it were a com- 
mentary on the Bible. So wo w«it in our iBolation, regretting 
the better life we left behind in New York. Tou see there is 
nothing to write about. I am lazy, and my conscience docs not 
reproach me for it. If you knew how very indolent I am by na- 
ture you would have more faith in the something-or-other which 
makes me work. I am not ci'edited with mnch of a moral sense, 
yet I think my industry, imder the eircumstances, is almost a 
moral quality, for it has been very difiicult to acquire. I inherit 
laziness from every generation of my father's line, and there is 
hardly a, day of my life when I am not obliged to take myself by 
the collar and say, " Sit down to work, you idle devil ! " 

Don't think of answering this. Perhaps G. will write jnst one 
line to say how you are. I 'II write again soon. 

TO PAUL H. HAYNE. 

Kehnett SquArB, I'*., March 25, 1879. 

Tour welcome volume only reached me a fortnight ago when 

I was on the eve of leaving New York, where we have been dnr- 

ing the winter, I take the first chance ntiw of acknowledging 

the receipt, and thanking you for kindly remembering me in this 

w»r. 
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I tiunk this much the best volume yuu have pnblished. 
poema show fl fiuer finish, a. greater syiuiuetry, both of fomi al 
idea, tJion your earlier ones. I am very glad to see 1 
it confirms my imprcsiiiou that you recognize the true nature of 
the poetic art, which, indeed, is that of all art— piupcirtion. Some 
of our authors, who are quite popular, — in the sense of sale, at 
leaat, — ieem to have no comprehension of this tratb. I saw and 
valued the same quality in poor Timrod. It was evident in youp 
former vuhimes, but they show leas patient elaboration than this 
last. I speak freely on thli point, liecanse it m only within tl 
last four or five years that I have been able to perceive mj owH'.I 
Bhort<;umings iu poetry, and have set myself seriously t 
to remedy them. 

I have seen two or three very favorable reviews of jonr poenH J 
already, and am sure that all honest critlt!^ must pronounce t 
same judgment. 

If you see the " Atlantic," you may find some amusement in 
some papers of mine published anonymously, — the " Diversions 
of the Echo Club." They were written rather as a pastime, but 
I have tried to give a few earnest hints in regard to certain as~ 
pects of our popular literature just at this time. 

I have also a new poem in the press, — " The Masque a 
Gods," — a copy of which I shall be able to send youinafort*' 
night. It is something "now and strange," and may make a 
" sen-change " with me, so far as the critics are concerned. I an- 
ticipate as much blame as praise, and am most comfortably indif- 
ferent ; but tiie opinions of poets, and poets only, have a true 



Kesnett Square, Pa., Mm-ck 25, 1873. 
Your letter, though so welcome, was a sore disappointment to J 
ns. I hold firmly to my original f«th, and Jervis rouHt have «U I 
ditional patience ; but wc shall have spring yet, and then si 
mer. The fact of his feeling so much better already is a g 
sign, I should be more aoxioua if such secondaiy attacks w 
not very common in pneumonia. If he is careful of his Ini 
for three or four months he will then be beyond the tendenoy t^ 
any chronic weakness iu them. He Taa.j play with his colon ■ 
much as he-pleases, but most not really work before next faUu 
also, don't let him take much excrniite for a long while after )l| 
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wants to ajul se^ma strong as ever. Six inotitlis after I wa.i up 
and about in Ital; I tried to du a little up-iiill walking among 
the jUi>s. At the endof an how I gasped for breatli, and came 
near haying some sort of convulBioos. M. naa quite freuh when 
I felt hn.lf dead. It a humiliating to ub big aouiuds, but it cau't 
be helped. Reall;, the seasou is almost miendimible. On Sat- 
urday I felt the grippe of a fierce influenza in head and bones. I 
took eight grains of quinine and a hot Scotch whiskey pmiuh un 
going to bed, and knocked the ugly thing on the head, so that it 
has shown no signs since. (But don't tell your hum(eopatbic doc- 
tors about the quinine I) . . . We had our first cukt to-day at din- 
ner, and a few slices made me feel as fresh as Nebnchaduezzar. 
(Do you know, the idea of going out to grass waa always pleas- 
ant to me I) My mother has just returned home, having bought a 
small cook-stove at auotion for seven dollars, and is supremely 
happy; so we manage to eitract some sort of comfort out of this 
dark, gusty day, with a strong south wind and congeNted sky. In 
fact, the firmament needs a good rainy sweat, and theu it will feel 
better. Nature has her troubles and disorders as well as the rest 
of us ; but I iiDpe Jurvis does n't catch or reflect any of her con- 
dition t«-day. There srOl be raiu to-uight, I hope, to soften the 
deep, persistent frost. Don't you know that slow moaning and 
crying of the wind, as if something ached 1 I hear it all the 
time as I write. When it sounds that way I can't work. I long 
for friends ; I think of tlie blue Mediterranean ; I want to be an 
angel, and with the angels stand, — or anything else to keep me 
from sympathizing with all out-of-doors, and being as miserable 
as it seems to be. So I write immediately, though I have really 
so little to say. All I uould say to you two would be only the 
most commonplace didactics, — which I won't say, there ! You 
know that our thoughts and closest sympathies are witli you, not 
only while this trial lasts, but always ; and there 's some stubborn 
old Anglo-Saxon element in me which keeps me from being dL'- 
monstrative of my feelings, even when I wish to be so. (Jer 



knows exactly what I n 



„.) Ho. 



•, I guess a few friends 



know that the thing is there, and that 's enongh. Now, if I have 
kept myself from listening to all that outside w" ' 
ture, and diverted tlie minds of you two for 
this reckless chatter, it is about all I set out to 
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TO J. R. OSGOOD. 

KE.VNirtt SituABE, Pa., MarAX 
I Bead to-day, per Adams's Express, the colltiution of mM 
poems since 1SG2, olmtting nil that seemed to me im.perfect, t 
without some distinct poetical ohariwtei. You will see that I 
have takeu the " Paatcrala " to give title aud character to the 
voliune : with the addition of the " Proem " and " Envoi," they 
really make one poem. The " Ballodu," aud many of the other 
poems wilt be new tu yuu, oiid I think you will And that this Tol- 
ome contains a very different kind of poetry from that in " The 
Poet's Journal," the collection published in 18G2. Indeed, the 
difference is so marked, and (as it ficema to me) bo unusual, that 
I desire more thau ever to have this volume published sepi 
rately. If the material were added to the blne-and-gold simply fl 
to make a completed edition of all my poetry, tiic change would J 
receive little notice. I think T. B. A. would take the same vieVj 
of the material. 

I am satislied that it would be best u 
Club" now. I cannot help giving st 
there, and this would be agp:av»ted, in the opinion of the o^ A 
/endees (not effendis /), if the articles were reproduced in 
ume. Besides, tiey have an ephemeral character. . . . Doa^iJ 
forget to send me about twenty-flve copies of the " Masque " ■ 
soon as bound. I hope you 11 have it at the Trade Sale, luid' J 
also publish punctually on the Gtb. Please let me know v, 
Triibner writes ; you ought to hear from him in a week, llia'i] 
last numbers of " Frazer'a " and the " Westminster " satis^ B 
that a large class of readers in England is ready for such a, 4 
poem, and I am very anxious to hear that it will be published. 



it to reprint the " EdiO I 
1 slight offense here a; 



Kexnett Square, Pa., March 38, ISTS. 
The last letter was so consoling to us that I have waited | 
another day to see if we shall retain this heavenly weather. 
It is so warm aud sweet that I 'm sure you must feel it throu^ I 
the walls of the Studio Building. There have now been 
days of it, with a third (from the omens) secured in advMloe. .{ 
We already see changes in maples and willows and grass, 
this morning I found the iirst scented white violet out, under « J 
protecting boK-border. 
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... I forgot to auswer yotir question about the hoase. No, 
it ia Dot rented, and I am beginning to fear it will not be. I 
have no lack in money matters ; I never bit the fortunate sea- 
son in Buy Buch dealings, Wlat I possess is the result of hArd, 
incessant work. Many another would have been luxuriuugly 
rich by this time from the use of my personal earnings. The 
agent in Philadelphia says there ought to be no difficulty iu 
findiog a summer occupant ; but we ought to hear of it now. 
However, I 'II not give up the hope for another fortnight. Peo- 
ple are hardly thinking of summer yet. 

I have only two bits of news. We have just consumed an 
iininenae fresh cauliflower, sent from San Francisco by a friend. 
Secondly (eiitre ttoJis) I have written a Node for the Shake- 
apeare statue celebration, April 23d, to be used in case nothing 
better can be procured. I 'm hardly satisfied with my work, and 
have only done it with the above proviso. Lowell would be the 
proper man. 

. . . We drove to the village this afternoon, through fearful 
mud, and the laziness of spring is now in all my bones. I have 
an idea that a storm is brewing about a thousand miles oS ; the 
depression which precedes it is upon me. Or is it a remnant 
of the squelched influenza? Perhaps you know that peculiar 
feeling, which I once saw accurately described in an old news- 
paper, " The nerves fall into the pizarintum, the chest becomes 
morberous, the diaphragm is eatichose, and the head goes liat- 
riaen! lisarisen!" I hear the looomotire whistle ; it is twenty 
minutes past nine, lliis is quite late for us : we are generally 
in bed by this time ; but we get up when we see the broad yel- 
low splash of sunrise on the wall. I have been sorting letters 
all day, and find lots signed "J. MoE." Some day, when I 
write my " Yesterdays with Artists," I shall publish them. It 
gives one a singular feeling to rake up tbc past so completely ; 
I can see very plainly that I must have been more shallow and 
sensitive and conceited ten years ago than I had any idea of at 
the tame. There b evidence in die correspondence (not with 
Jervis) that I let myself be annoyed with all aorta of trifles, 
which I should laugh at now. The other day I looked into a 
volume of my travels, pnblished in 1859. Yo Gods I what a 
flippant style 1 I assure you some things made me wince, with 
a feeling ahnost like physical pmn. 

M. lias just come down-stairs to ase whether I am going to 
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stay lip abnormally late, or, perhnpa, fearing that a burglar 
break in upou uie, sitting here alone in the library. Tlie n 
fire on the lieorth haa gone out, and I most even close, with 
love and mine. . . . 



TO T. B. ALDBlCa. 

Kkshetit Square, Pa., March 30, 1872. 

I BQggeBted to Osgood, in sending Liin the material of a new 
volume of poems, that perhaps you miglit be able to look over 
them, and ^ve both him and me the advantage of ytiur impres- 
sions. The mniu point is this : Osgood proposed to bring out (t 
new collected edition of poems iu the fall, adding these, which 
are the waifs of ten years (since " The Poet's Journal " in 1862). 
This plan he seemed to like bettei than that of bringing the lat- 
ter out in a separate volume of about two hundred pages. Bat 
the collected edition to bo complete must include " St. John " and 
the " Masque," which would make two volumes instead of one ;. 
and I don't believe that I have popularity enough as a poet to< 
carry that much weight. 

Moreover, iu coUectiug and arran^g these last poems (from 
which several have been oiuitt<jd, owing to lack of distiiiBt chw- 
acter), it seems to me that they mark a " new departure " for 
mo. " Canopus," which I liave jilaced last, is the only one be- 
longing to my old n!giine of sensnosity ; all the others have a 
graver and stronger character. They exhale quite a different 
atmosphere. Whether or not better than my former things, they 
are other. Therefore, / should prefer to try what impreswin 
they may moke, what suocesa they may have, unconnected with 
my other poems. The distinctive character would hardly be no- 
ticed, if they were attached to the latter. This is a point 
ceming which I 'd like to have youi frankest opinion. Yon know 
I 'm not nearly so sensitive now as I was ten years ago. 

. . , We have at last some hope of spring. I found a faSK 
grant wMte violet in blossom yestertlay. M. is busy with » 
sempstress, and L. is working at Ovid (" Philemon and Baucis "). 
We have not yet rented the house, but are, nevertheless, prepar- 
ing to sail in June. I am languid and lazy, partly from tha 
worm air and partly the reaction from my lata poetioal ^eU. 
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Kehbett Squabs, Pa., April 6, 18T2. 
Your letter is a genuine eheer and oomfort. I am very glad 
to find that I can look at mj work with some degree of ohjeo- 
tive criticism. Wliat you recommeud is precisely my own wish 
and plan. I am afraid to anticipate much success for the 
" Maaijue," there is so little dependence on the whims of the 
American public. But the conception of the work is both new 
aud important, and I am sure that its construction is tolerably 
up to the mark ; ao it ought to have some recognition. I hope 
Osgood will give it a fair chance in the matter of announcement 
and publication. J£ it falls flat of course the poems could not 
be published now, or very soon ; but if the auspices are good, I 
think the opportunity should be used. In any case I am I'csolvcd 
that they shall appear (whenever they do) separately. The 
" Pastorals " are sufficient to give a special character to the col- 
lection. 

TO JERVIS MCENTEB. 

Eennbtt Square, Fa., Apritl, 1ST2. 
This misty, rainy Sunday eTening I must write at least a few 
lines to say how glad we are to hear that you have at last got 
into your broad-bottomed chair iu the studio. The news came 

yesterday in 's letter to L. after we had begun to feel quite 

uneasy on account of Ic^s favorable reports in a note from S. 
But I know that you eould n't get down into the studio without 
strength enough to get better still ; and, moreover, the f cat- 
fully trying season must be over now. Winter, and trouble, and 
pain, and disconragement, and all other misfortimes, can't endure 
forever ; the most nupropitious fate gets tired of following men ; 
iu short, there 's no lane hut has a turning. I have half a self- 
ish interest in trying to encourage you, because I iJwaya encour- 
age myself in doing so. One who is naturally impatient (and I 
should n't wonder if both of us were I) needs to go over his les- 
son as regularly as the Lord's Prayer ; in fact, to moke a sort of 
philosophical litany for himself, which one piu't of his nature 
must read and the other respond to. As thus : — 






m! qlap-trap ; 



Frani eatlarscdon 

Last night Osgood sent : 



rlth ophameral not< 
<te three letter; 



from Loudon, about 
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my " Masque." One paljlislier says it is " too good " 
public ; aiiotlier teara that it " will uot be aetepts 
Triibner, wbo aeeius very much impressed by it, says he will do 
his best to get it printed. Judgiag by these signs, a few people 
are going to like the puem greatly, and many will denotmce it. 
I rather expect much abuse and misrepresentation in this coun- 
try, but we shall soon see ; it will be published on Wednesday. 
The fate of anotlier (new) volume of poems depends o 
that a failure in England may be a double one for me. But I 
feel quite easy about the matter, wiUiug to bide my time j yes, . 
really willing now, and simply because I feel, at last, that I haTe 1 
some qualities which are my own, not simnlated or borrowed. 

But enough of this egotism. We are in a misty state in-doois 
as well as out. The huuse is not rented yet, and no certain pros- 
jieut uf it. Tlie old order of life here is dissolving into a blur of 
color, and wo don't yet see the new picture. I am i 
come after a while, — if not so bright as we hope, still I shall be 
satisfied while I have wife, child, health, and courage as now. I 
If I only had more power of disposing of the little businegses of i 
life t Holmes, in Lis last paper, has a capital plea for poets, 
clniming that they are as much entitled ss aj>tists to shirk en- 
eonntera with the material aspects of life. So they are ; and 
I 'd rather work hard for months, than have to do with a real 
estate agent, contracts for rent, catalogues of furniture, repairs, 
and aU the rest of the miserable bother I If I ever get this 
place off my hands I shall be afraid to own any more 
miless it 's something so small, simple, and conveniently situated, 
that it will be always marketable. 

The country is dismally brown and dreary ; wo aie about tiek I 
for a little green on the meadows and willows. As in " Christa- 
bel," " The spring comes slowlff up this way." Would this w 
gayer epistle j but it 's already as much aa you ought to read at 
once. So, good-by, with love from all of us to both of you ! 

Kknnett Squarb, Pa., April IB, 1872. 

1 've only time to write a line, since my " Masque " goes to you 
by this morning's mail. I shall be very much interested in learn- 
ing what impression it makes on you and G. 

Singularly enough, all om uncertainties were solved within 
three days. I sold a tiact of sixteen acres, cut off by a toad, 
and of no immediate nse, which I had been vainly offering foi 
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Mtle for three years past ; I received the beet April dividend 
from the " Tribune " we hnve had Binca '68 ; mid I rented tlie 
house for three years. Now I have ouly to bbU the carriage and 
horses, and then everything wilt be arranged. 

The Lord be praised I We caw now prepare to start, with 
funds enough for nearly a year, all business in. order, provision 
miide for some necessary payments duidug our absence, and no 
further neoessity for that headlong work and anidety which 
nearly killed me the last time. Well, I have liad so much and 
uuch various bad luck fur tliree years past that I take tiiia rb b. 
rightful balance on the credit side of the books. Nearly all the 
secret of life is in being able to wait, after all. 

Let tne know how yoti are feeling up in your belated spring. 
We have at last hyaciiitliB and early wood-flowers. 

Fortune's smile proved to be aii April one, but it 
was pleasant to be in the sunshine if only a few clays. 
The congratulations of his friends also began to reach 
him when the " Maaque" was published. Again Mr. 
Longfellow was one of the &'st to give him a poet's 
greeting, and Mr. Whittier hastened with hia con- 
gratulations. 

H. W. LONOFELLOW TO BAYARD TAYLOR. 

Camubidge, April 19, ISTfl, 
I congFatnlate you on your new poem. It is a lofty theme, 
and yon have treated it in a lofty manner, and in a style siilemn 
and impressive. You may safely write under it, Fecil, fedl, the 
double mark of Titian. 

To the commuD and careless reader it may at first be some- 
thing of a puzzle ; but no one can read it through without see- 
ing your noble aim and meaning. I am delighted to see you 
taking so high a flight, and heartily say God speed I 



i TAYLOR TO JOHN O. WHITTIEK. 

Kbbnett Sijuabc, Fa., April SI, 1ST3. 
Tour kind note of congratulation was a most uneitpected de- 
light to me. My little poem has a very ambitions air, I know, 
and it is a flight where, if the wings are not strong enough, one 
falls all Ike way doom. It is a great encouragement to me that 
you see signs of a " sure hand " in it. 
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I do hope you will not find the spirit of the poem irTeTerenUl 
I know tliat I wrote it with a feeling of the deepest reve 
for tlie awful, wonderful Deity, whom, it seems to me, the race 
is only now beginning to recognize. In regard to details, of 
course, there will be differences of views and feelings. But I 
never could feel tliat the older Hebrew Eloliim wos the Mune 
conception of God as the Jehovah of the Psalma ; and Z never 
could feel either that the lesthetio part of the Greek f nith could 
possibly conflict with Christianity. I mention these two points 
becaoae I expect to see thein picked out for attack. . , . 

Longfellow bos also written me a delightful letter about the 
" Masque." I am very grateful for this immediate and generous 
recognition from botli of you, and shall try hard to deserve it by J 
doing better work henceforth. You have already armed me with J 
new patience, and inspired me with new hope. In this ieo1ati<Hi J 
Bucb greetings have a double value. 

I may be in Boston for a day, towards the end of May. If bo, 1 
I hope we shall meet ; but in any casg, I want you to believe i 
that my old affection cannot change by time or absence. 



Keknett Sqctare, Fa., Jfay 1,1878. 
I got your letter and ti.'s (most welcome they were 1), taxi, 
noticed the invitation ; ' bpt inasmuch as I had already written I 
to yon tliat we were to sail June 13th, and was over head 
ears in the worry of settling all sorts of minor business, I did 
not think it necessary to write immediately ; since it would be 
simply impossible to be at Tufts College on the 20th of Jnne. 
We have since changed our date of sailing to June 6tti, 
order to go with our good old Captain Scbwensen. And now, 
be perfectly frank with you, although I meant the date of sailii^ 
> be snfGcient reason for declining the invitation, I will say tfaait i 
am firmly resolved never again to write, or to attempt to write^ i 
, poem for an occasion. I have resisted at least a hundred ap- 
ilications in the last fifteen years. This spring, I yielded : let me 
teU you the result. came to see me twice, just before leav- 
ing New York, about writing an Ode for the dedication itf 
Ward's Shakespeare Statue in the Central Park, and would talca 
no denial. Lowell had declined ; Literature must be represented, 
by somebody, and their only hope waa in me. I finally promised 
' To deliver B poem at Tufts Callege ConUDencement. 
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to consider the matter, fttiil after reaching home, here, did write 

an ode, of over one hundred lines, which I sent to -. After 

waiting ten days for an answer, I wrote to him again : waited a 
aecond ten days, — in vain : then wrote a Lrief note, demaiidrng 
to have the MS. sent back to me. Then it came, with the most 

inaufferablj snobbish letter from which jou ever read. 

" Some things " in the Ode were "felicitons ;" I "might have 
done better in another metre ; " still, when I had " worked 
over" certain pacta, and they had "received their final fonu," 
he " did not doubt bat that it would be worthy of me." Did you 
ever hear of auub damnable impertinence ? 

Won't you, or G, simply reply for me to Tufts, giving the 
time as sufEcieut reason for declining ? My brains are woni 
down to the stump : I pray only for rest and recreation, and, 
really, I would n't write a poem, now, at the request of the Arch- 
angel Gabriel. 

. . .I'm greatly cheered about the "Masque." Longfellow 
and Whittier have sent me the moat delightful letters of con- 
gratulation, and the newspaper notices have been pnre glorifica- 
tions, so far. It pleased me specially that the poem suggested 
landacapes to fon and a syiiiphgny to Q, Here I must close ; do 
write again aoon. We 11 be in New York in a fortnight from 

iRVisG House, New York, Maij 32, 1873. 
We 've been here juat a week, and I write a line to say that 1 
moat earnestly hope you '11 he able to come down before we sail, 
June 6th. I don't believe we can possibly run up to Rondout : 
I 've a horse to sell (a most disgusting and demoralizing business 
for me), and no purchaser yet, also must finish certain jobs for 
the publishera. After our sudden turn of good luck, the Fates 
are after us again : we liave no end of little worries and weari- 
neases. I 'm hard at work, mnuing my legs off every day, and 
will only be serenely happy when the steamer is twenty-five feet 
from the Hoboken pier, heading down the bay. You '11 see my 
rejected Ode in to-morrow's " Tiibune ; " there is an added scor- 
pion-sting in it, which I think you'll discover. M. joins me in 
love to G. and hi^s, with me, that yon may both have an errand 
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UnsG Hut-^K, Xkw Tobs, Jfojl ^ ISTS. 

Ttuutks for jma kind and welcome letter. I hare aX last sold 
my horse, and the small poems, and have, bj good lock, a BufE- 
cient'j of means for this summer, after which "the Lord nill 
ppovide." 

What joa mj of the " Masqae " is quite trae. I tboogtit of 
anonjmoas at first, but did not belieTe the secret wonld be kepl^ 
and, aatieipating attack, believed it woald be more frank and 
courageous to give tay aanie at once. If this public won't accept 
my better work, I muat wait until a new one grows up. I thought 

's notice timid and rather awkward j it gave tne the iiiipre»- 

sioD that he did not really like the poem, yet, out of 
regard for me, did not want to say so. 

... I aiii, honeTer, whoU)' satisfied willi what the best 
say. The letters of Longfellow, Whittier, and Holmes, 
jiulgtnent, and Osgood's ^th in the work are all I could ask, 
I say to myself, " Patience t the better time will come." . 
One thing I swear to you. I will go on trying to do intrinsic 
good things, and vriil not yield a hair's breadth tor the 
conciliating an ignorant public. If there is any virtne 
1 11 try to deserve that, if nothing more. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



mrlioflt Elf t aim] doarcBt, — 



Bavaed Tatloh and his family Hailed for Ham- 
burg June 6, 1872. Before that date Mr. Gi-eeley had 
been nominated for the presidency by the Liberal wing 
of the Republican party, and later by the Democrats. 
Bayai'd Taylor was greatly moved by the incident. 
His long intimacy with Mr. Greeley had made liim a 
Btauneh friend, and he admire^ in him the qualities 
which marked him as an American of strong conric- 
tions. But he dieaded the impending political canvass 
witli its inevitable personal ehai-acter, and its very 
doubtful effect upon the fortunes of the " Tribune," in 
which was invested all his property which yielded any 
income. It was upon the dividenils that he relied to 
meet the expenses of his life abroad ; upon these and 
npon such incidental work as he might do. 

He had not, however, carried with him a great deal 
of work, nor laid his plans for thns occupying himself 
while absent from America. He needed to prepare 
the remaining numbers for the senes of volumes of 
travel which he liad undertaken for Messrs. Seribner, 
Armstrong & Co., and he liad engaged to write for 
Messrs. Appleton a school history of Germany ; tliis 
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volume he was to liave stereotyed aiid provided witl 
illusti-ations io Leipzig;, sending the plates home 1 
Ameilea, where they would be printed. He could ex- 
pect no return from this work for a year yet, but he 
looked to it as likely to yield hiin a regular and » 
siderable income. 

He was thus reasonably free from care. He had] 
let his Cedarcroft estate for three years ; he had pro- i 
vided for the payment of such liabilities as he had left 
in America ; he was in receipt of a fair income from 
hi» investment, and could add to it witli Uttle labor; 
he had even the hope, not long after going abroad, of i 
selling his estate, and thus unburdening himself of hia ^ 
heaviest load. His freedom he meant to devote to - 
such rest as he was willing to take, and to the accumu- 
httion of material for his Goethe and SchiEar biogra- 
phy. He found himself exceptionally well placed for 
this. His translation of " Faust " had at once made 
him a marked man in Germany. Already well and 
favorably known, this work had given him special 
claims for consideration. He entered on his life, i 
therefore, with light heart. 



Hamburg, June 20, 1ST3. 
We reticbed liere yesterday after a delightful voyage of twelyeJ 
days and a lialf to the mouth of the Elbe. . . . We Htarted with. I 
the loveliest weather, flading the ocean Bo smooth that everybodjr I 
went to the dinner-table. Next day was the same. . . . We had I 
three or four rainy days, which were unpleasant, but no gale, tiot i 
even half a gale, no rough sea, and no cold winds. On Sunday) j 
the tenth day, we saw the Scilly Islands about one P. M, The Aay. ] 
before and the luoming had been rather foggy and uveroast, bnt J 
after posaiug the islands the sky cleared and the sea was It 
laie. We reached Plymouth at ten p. M., and after an hour and 1 
a half left for Cherbourg. Early Monday morning we were sul* ] 
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ing along the tManttful coast of Normandy, and at seven were at 
Cherbourg. The Cliatmel was smooth aa glass, the sky without* 
cloud, and hy dust we paaaed Dover. On Tuesday morning wa 
found the North Sea just as quiet, the weather jnst as lovely, 
ran along the coast all day, and reached Cuxhaven about mid- 
night. Yesterday morning we took a amall steamer and came 
np the Elbe, reaching Hamburg at 9.30. H. and I. were wait- 
ing tor us on the pier. . . . The voyage waa by far the moat 
agreeable we ever made. I already feel myself much fresher and 
stronger. We are going to loat for a few days, and I shall not 
write agiuu until after we reach Gotha, 



Gotha, Gerhant, Jiils 3> 1ST3. 

Here we are, at last 1 I can scarcely believe that nearly a 
month has gone by since you and Lauut left us on the steamer's 
deck at Hobokeii. The intervening time bos been so pleasant 
that one day has only repeated the impression left by the previ- 
ous one. We went out on the smoothest of oceans that day, and 
carried calm weather with us. I was not the least sea-siok, for 
the flrat timu in my life, and M. only for half it dny. The paa- 
sengera were agreeablsi the fai-e and attendance remarkably 
good, and ao the time went by so rapidly that the Seilly Island* 
seemed only a short distance from the light-ship off Sandy 
Hook. We touched at Plymouth on the evening of the tenth 
day, found the Channel a sheet of glass, Normandy and Cher- 
bonrg flooded with Bnnshine, the Strmt ot Dover in a most benev- 
olent and Christian mood, and the dreaded North Sea an imita- 
tion of the Mediterranean. At Hamburg ray brother and sister- 
iu-law were waiting for its on the qnay. We landed at their 
door, and sat down to their table with much the same feeling as 
if we had gone from New York to dine in Brooklyn. 

Two more weeks have gone since then, and now I am quietly 
settled here in my father-in-law's house, with my books, papers, 
and amateur sketching-traps in his old library at the foot of the 
astronomical tower. I breathe an atmosphere of old vellnm 
binding, queer instrumeniti, dust, and astrological mysteries, very 
much like Faust in the opening scene. Under me is a garden 
of gooaeberriea, then the trees of the park, a bit of the old ducal 
castle, and a good, broad stretch of sky. Here I mean to write, 
dabble in colors, smoke, and " invite my soul " to whatever sort of 
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banquet she may prefer. I tell ;du, old fellow, it does one greatfl 
gcioil to get away, now nud tbeo, from the grooves in which oi 
life must run. Distance hKs the effect of time, i 
You walk foi-tber away from your canvaB in this great studio of 
the world, and see the truer relations of the work in hand. I 
Imve a, smouldering instinct tluit I must give this summer to phys- 
ical interests maioly ; therefure, we still hold \a the plan of a, 
wateriug-place. But we shall not gu mitil some time in August, 
and thus hope to hear from you before we leave. My hrother-in^ 
law from Russia is here with his family, — wife and five children, 
— and the stately old house is full of noises. I am " uncled " 
from morning till night. But there is one sad figure in the 
merry family circle. M.'s uncle [Mr. August Buflel)], who trav- 
eled with me in Egypt twenty years ago, and through whose 
friendship I was first brought here to find the best of my life's 
fortunes, has been so lamed and maimed, bodily and mentally, 
by paralysis, that he is almost lost to us. I eoidd get used Ut • 
his helplessuess, his half-incoherent words (the tongue being ftlscta 
lamed) ; but the indiHerence to everything in which be uiice took ] 
an interest, the death or sleep of all his finer qualities of n 
and heart, makes a very painfid impression. 

For my part, my brain has been enjoyii^ the brief seaso 
rest. Yesterday, in ii buuk-store, I saw, in a German literaiy j 
periodical, a notice of my " Masque," which the critic deolacect.) 
to bo " one of the most remarkable and original poems which hi 
been written in America." I had not been CKpecting any notion I 
of the work here for a long while to come ; and, of course, am ' 
ail the better pleased. Sometimes my heart sinks a little y, 
I think how many years have passed before coming to my mature 
work, and how few years of growth remain ; but, after all, one 
can only do his best with what he has, and no more. The joy in 
doing, thank Heaven ! remains as keen as ever. 

M. joins me iu be.nt love to G. and you, and Vauxes and all oi 
friends. Both of us feel more clearly than ever before how' 
much we have left behind, — how much that we cannot expect to ' 
find anywhere else in the world. Our ties, now, have the light 
and sparkle and strength and smoothness of ripe old wine, and 
this is the best gift the years bring. Do let me bear from yon 
soon, and tell lue all your plans and interests and labors. 



TO A. K. MACDOIfOIJGH. 

tiOTHA, Gebmart, /irfy 16, 1873, 

I write to you to-day, not because you care to hear about a 
amonth voyage nnd uU maiuinr of fnmily jiinketiugs after nmval, 
— nut because this is Germany and that is America where jon 
are, — but because I hooeatly and earnestly menu that our cora- 
paniuDship, in the tiighest and best sense of the woihI, sliall not ' 
only endare, but become closer and more beneficent. Since the 
distance of the ocean has nhoved lost winter away, as if far back 
into tbe past, I have thought mueh of you j and my predominant 
feeling was one of wonder, that we should liave met for so many 
years without either having acquired any genuine knowledge of 
the other. But perhaps I should only speak of myself. I was, 
for a long time, over self-uuiiscions, and guarded my aspirations 
as jealously as if they had been vioes ; hence, I now see, I must 
have missed many chances of discovering kindred qualities in 
other men. I always recognized the eiiteiit and variety of your 
knowledge : how was it that I did not see or suspect, until within 
a year or two, the strength and delicacy of your ffisthetic iii- 
Btiucts 1 Just what I must Talue, most uced, in a. frieud, — the 
nameless, indescribable freemasonry of the spirit (I won't use the 
colder word " intellect,") wherethrough there is the freest giv- 
ing and tivking, diverpiig in particulars only to unite more 
warmly in essentials, — just this I must have missed, God knows 
how I Bnt now that I have found it, I have the rare comfort of 
again opening all my doors, — or, rather, of giving yon a pass- 
key by which yon can enter at will. This, I need hardly say, 
leaves yon yonr old freedom to test and criticise. I shall always 
feel free, so long as I recognize in a friend the reverence for an 
eqna] standard of art, though it be not the same as my own. 

I have dune nothing since leaving home, except to read a few 
books which I shall need to consult fur Goethe's biography. 
Bnt laat week I went with my wife on a three days' trip to 
Ilmenau, Rudolstadt, and the region thereabouts, — classic lo- 
calities I At Umennu a curious thing happened. The OberkeU- 
ner said : " The hotel is fall ; I must put you in Goethe's room." 
It was the room where Got'the celebrateil hi.i last (eighty-second) 
birthday, in 1831 ; and there I discovered a new fact in liis biog- 
raphy. It is interesting, rather tluui important ; and proves, 
among other things, that Lowes took more from Viehofi's " Life 
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at (loethe " than he acknowledges. The next day we stopped ti 
Volkstedt, and saw the room where SchiUer lived in 1788, thea 
crossed the SiuUe aiid walked to Rudolstadt by the path he fol-a 
lowed when he visited the Lengef elda. We saw also the Greiu- M 
hatiaaer, a forge where he studied the ilaffage for his ballad of fl 
" Fridolin." Unfortunately, the lodge on the Kickelliahn, wheraf 
Gkiethe wrote " Uel)er alien Glpfeln " with a pencil on the nnl^ J 
was burned dowii ubont eighteen months ago. I have just di»- 1 
covered an unpublished (and unpublishable I) youthful poem of H 
Schiller, and mean to get hold of Goethe's " Tagobuch," which 
was Hurreptitiously priuted in Berlin in (I tliink) 1867. It is 
said to lie do worse tlian Boccaccio or Faublas. I mean to 
put the two men back iuto their original flesii and blood before I . 
begin to write about them. 

There is not much stiiTiug in literature now in Germanfa \ 
Freytag is at work, nliont two miles frcjm bci'e, on a new ro- 
mance. I have not yet visited him. The latest sensation seeniB 
to have been E. von Hartmaiin's " Philoaophie dea Unbewnsstcn,** 
a big octavo of eight himdred pages, which has reached a fourtb] 
edition in a little over a year. . . . 

TO JKRVI9 Mi^ENTEE. 

Lausaskk, Switkrhi-ami) 
Your most weh'ome letter reached me at the baths of Bormio, 1 
about three weeks ikgo. I was not in a favorable mood for writ> I 
ing at the time, — probably on account of a certain physical Ian 
guor, from bathing and drinkiiig disagreeable water, — and a 
have waited until reaching here. We have had, on the whole, h 
very agreeable summer trip ; from Gotha to Swit^ierland, teaving 
railroads at Chnr, whence we punted over the mountains to the 
Engadin, then by the Bemina Pass to the vnllej of the Adda, and 
so to Bormio, at the very foot of the famous Stelvio Pass into th« , 
Tyrol. There is only one large hotel, stauding alone in the midi " 
of a wild and desolate landscape, four thousand four hundie 
feet above the sea. The springs have a temperature uf about, I 
ninety-five degrees, but I tould not discover th.it there ii 
specially bracing or healing quality about them. The gaestl i| 
were mostly Italians of the aiistocratiu class and English, - 
the whole, a pleasant company ; the Americans have not yet di*' I 
covered the place. We stayed three weeks, more benefited, I 
think, by the delightful air, exercise, and freedom from work, , 
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than by the bathing. Among other eEcarBiona we went up the 
Stelvio, nine thousand feet, and always covered with snow. 
Leaving Bormio we went down the valley of the Adda to the 
Lake of Conw, eroaaed to Lugano, and then tc Lngo Ma^ioce, 
and over the Simplon to thia place, a trip of six days, during 
which we uearcelj had a cloud in the aky. Every day was a 
fresh delight. All the main lines of travel this year are awamped 
under the crowds of Americans and English. I never saw auch 
multitudea ; but I manage, by displaying the air« of an old, case- 
hardened traveler, to avoid orer-eharges. 1 always commence 
by offering the landlorda and waltera their choice of French, 
Italian, of German, which ia usually sufHcient. If they say any- 
thing about places or routes, I answer i " I know all that, I 
have aeen everything a doxen times." It mokes a difference in 
the bill, I assure you. Kxoept in Germany, expenses are no 
greater than they were four years ago. 

Your letter had a apecial interest for me. How well I under- 
stand the mood you describe ! I had it through the summer of 
18G8, and still have it at intervals. lu fact, I was too hasty in 
writing to you from G^ittia that my own delight in work had 
come liack to mi;. It was a delusion. For two montha pnst I 
have done nothing, and your letter found me in that sort of de- 
pression which sees no good in anything doue, and no chance of 
anything better to come. I think, when the mind has been a lit- 
tle overtaxed, a kind of morbid activity may be produced, which 
one easily mistakes for returning vigor. In Gotha I began writ- 
ing a long poem, the plan of which I had been brooding over for 
at least five years ; but I did n't iinish more than a hundred lines 
before the heat died out of me, and left me with a cold, flabby 
sensation. I determined that I would not worry about it, and 
the travel and rest at Bormio have been a complete restorative. 
The desire for activity which is now slowly growing upou me is 
the genuine, healthy thing, I am sure your experience will be 
similar. I fully expect that this, will find you at work, cheerful 
and hopeful. Why, if one's art ia not a permanent possession, it 
is the vilest cheat ever invented by the Devil 1 There is a heal- 
ing influence in the very telling of such experiences. Probably 
no true anthor or artist is ever entirely free from them ; the only 
confident a 
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tliJB iliBtiLDce, and there are few featuraa of it wbioh do n< 
dis^iat. M; only consolation is the hope that after snch a si 
I'ii^r up there may be SDuh a oiuTersal aausea that oil parties 
will have rolioved their stomachs and retiiFDed to pl^ aJid de- 
cent fare. Thank Heaven there are ouly two months more of it ( 
I made about a dozeu water-oolor sketulieii at Bormio, and was 
glad to find Goethe's teat hold true, that if one improveg while 
reutiag, finding himself doing better on recomiiienoing wark than 
Dti leavuig off, it is a sure iiidicatiou that the ability is inherent, 
native, not the result uf mete technical aldll. We constantly 
thought !uid talked of you and G-ifford, and I don't know how 
many pictures we selected for you in gleua aiid valleya which 
j'oii may never see. After all there is no more charming life 
than that of an artist who is not obliged to depend wholly o 
art for his living. Think what cant and abuse you escape, ii 
form of " moral and religious tendenoies," etc. No one can 
that a landscape is not moral, or that it in any way conflicts 
"Christian doctrine." Pharisee and siiuior come to you alib 
and you are free to Catholic and Rationalistic walls. The t«m 
pcrance people buy your grape-viues, and the strong-ininded 
women your ivy uliugiug to the oak. There is uo sting in your 
nettles, and uo blight falls from your upiis tree. You cannot 
"corrupt youth," ijr"bi'ingau indignant blush to the cheek of 
outraged virtue." Happy, thrice happy painter ! Let this im 
munity balance a thousand dissatisfactions with your fat«. Well) 
I am cultivating a, thitk hide, so that our fortunes may be n 
similar. Now, good-by I Write to me at Gotha, where we e 
be again in a fortnight. 

On his return to Gotha Bayard Taylor settled 1 
self to work. He wa.s busy with one of the Scribnffl 
volumes, and he took np again the poem which he h 
hegun eai'ly in the summer, and had laid aside froi^ 
lack of energy to go on with it. He never could worM^ 
at poetry in a languid or even in a deliberate fashi<m^ 
He was unwilling to write unless he was so posse 
by hia subject that the difficulty was in stopping, no( 
in beginning work. 
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GoTHA, Gebhant, OiAober 6, ISia 
I 'va iiot written many letters this Biiminer, or you would have 
had one before. The t'sict is, I was mors listlesa and lazy than 
ever before in my life, and it has done me good iti every way. I 
thought I should write a few tbitigH, merely to keep my hand in : 
but no I my brain hacked, and refused to budge a step until it 
pleased. I yielded, knowing full well thut the old pnce would 
come buck ogiun M>un enough — as it has. The watering, ester- 
ually and internally, the iur of the high Alps, the glimpse of Italy 
ou the lakes, the determined banishment of all uneasy subjects 
from my thoughts, have been followed by a complete restoration 
of health a,Dd flue spirits. I hope your Old Colony sojourn has 
dune as much for you. I have read your letters with real relish ; 
the last waa especially good. Now what will yon be at ? What 
new form of the old business ? What variety of literary activity 7 
I am slowly gathering material foi Goethe's life. It is very- 
rich, and very attractive. In July I took a carriage, and wili 
M. and L. went to Ilmenan and Rudolstadt, studying Goethe and 
Schiller localities. It was a charming trip. At Ilmenau the 
landlord put ns into Goethe's room, where he spent liis last birth- 
day, and there, by a singular coincidence, I came upon a ve^ 
interesting fact for his biography. In Frankfurt I got upon the 
track of many curious particulars. Oh, if I had hut all my time 
to myself, how I should pluuge into the work I but I must first 
buy my time by these wearisome compilationa for Scribncr. Al- 
though I am now sticking to the latter, with an aroused oon- 
scicuee, after my sununci' idleness, I cannot help wiiting a little 
every evening on a poem which has been liaunting me for at least 
sis years. It is an idyllic story, in blank verse, wholly mine own 
conception. I have written about two hundred lines, and don't 
see how I can finish mider two thousand. When I am farther 
on, I It tell you more abont it, — now, I dare not. But I don't 
write BO much to tell you of myself, as to evoke news of yourself 
from you. I was greatly disappointed to miss your good-by be- 
fore sailing ; but I trust the Lord has BtUl many How-are-youa 
in store for you and ine. ... I am in a slight state of uncer- 
tainty just now, about some home matters, and am uot "laid 
out" (to translate a German expression) for one of my long- 
winded, effusive epistles. But keep your faith in my old affec- 
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tion, neverthelcBB. I have not beeo silent from neglect or indif- 
ference, only heartily tired of pen and (laper, and with a most 
1,-ui^iid iutelloct. You don't know what delight there is in a 
letter from on uld friend, when one is su fur away from nil home- 
friends, or you woold havo, heaped coals on my head before this. 
Be sure and give me, also, all the news and gossip, 

TO J. R. 080000. 

Gotha, Octoier 38, 1873. 

Since I wrote to yon, three or four weeks ago, 1 have bo 
worked myself into the new poem that I can't stop. The first 
and second bmiks are finished, and the third (and last) grows 
daily. It has been maturing in my head for so many years that 
all the incidents are complete in advance. I write slowly, revise 
carefully, and shall have little to change when the ha 
written. It will make ahont 2,100 lines, or one hundred and 
thirty pages like the " Maaqne." Have yon conrage to publish 
say early in March ? As a narrative poem, with a tonching a: 
quite original story, the scene of which is partly in Norway and 
partly in Delaware, it ought to attract ten readers for one of tihe 
"Maaque." I Boiid you aji episode from Book L 

. , . Long before I hear from yoii, the poem will be finisbed, .1 
and ready to send. The title ia " Lars." Book I. is laid in Nor- * 
way, Book II. on the Delaware, and Book III. in Norway again. 
Strange as it may seem, the story is not only highly moral, but 
religions I ! I Yet there ix no purposed moralizing ; all is addon, 
talk, and description, as in the passage I send. If your decision 
gives me hope, I shall try to arrange with Strahan, and heiein a 
word from you wonld help. I can have the MS. copied here, 
(Uld a few days priority of publication in London will secure him. 

I meant, at first, to have told you more of the story ; but I 
gnesg it's hardly necessary. The specimen must answer; and 
Iwsides, such things easily get out. Pray do not mention the 
matter yet, or show the MS. to any besides Howolls, Aldrioh, 
Fields, and. Longfellow. If Whittier should drop in when yon 
got this, he may read all, over your shoulder, also. 

Give my hearty love to all the above, and let me hear from 
you in regard to this, as soon as jon have consulted the stars. 
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— TO T. B. ALDKICH. 

GoTrA, OrtnieraS, 1S72. 

. . . Osgood will show you what I ara abont, and I hope the 
plan will strike you agreeably. If he should decide on publish- 
uig, may I rely ou your eiaet eye and good heart, old boy, to 
leiid the proof of 2,100 lines of blank verse ? Of these, 1,500 
are written, and the remainiug part is so sketched out that I can 
very nearly gueas its proportion. I have no audience or adviser 
here but H., who is sll the keener because a loving critic. She 
eneourages me greatly, but — woe is me 1 — I no longer build on 
anything I write being specially po])nlar. This poem of " Law " 
has been floating and growing iu my brain for at least sii yeam. 
I did not mean to undertake it this fall, but it ^nould out, and X 
am glad ; because another idea, which it covered or overlaid, now 
stands clear before my mind. 

A week ago the Grajid Duke of Saxe- Weimar invited me to 
visit him at the Wartbui^ ; this on accouut of " Faust," We 
dined in the Hall of the Minstrels, where Taunhauser sang, — 
actually the same old By/antine hall, — and sat on mediieval 
chaiw. All their five Roilighneaaea (as Yellowplash aays) were 
very amiable, and the two Princesses were charming. Una in- 
vitation is a good thing for my plana ; for the Grand Duke in- 
vited me to Weimai, and all the Goethean records and archives 
will now be open to me. At present I am only collecting mate- 
rials, which will be a work of some mouths. 

Hero we are living very quietly. I work half the day com- 
piling for Scribnera, and thus earn the right to nse the other 
half for myself. Moreover, I paint in oil, and of such is no( the 
Kingdom of Heaven T How I should like to Lave an antunm 
evening at Cambridge with you, and Longfellow, and Howells I 

Tell Longfellow from me that the Weimar Princesses liave 

read at! his works, and the Hoffriuileln, Baroness , a very 

charming person, begged me to say that her enthusiasm for him 
is BO great that it led her to cut his name ont of a traveler's reg- 
ister at Bruges. This was at the beginning of dinner, and ^ 
the ceremonious Highnesses showed so muc^h interest in Long- 
fellow that I forgot ceremony and felt quite at home all the 
evening. So that I owe to him I 
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t IS POETRV, VfHO HAD AflKED ADVICE. 

GoTHA, Gbbmaby, Oelober 28, 1879. 

Yonr letter and the &1&S. have been forwarded to me from I 
New York. 

It is .very difficult to give an absolute opinion in regard ta 1 
poems, and yet be just to the writer. Many other things nmaC \ 
he considered, — age, ciroumstanoea of life, temperament, nten- I 
tal ruid moral force independent of the poetic faculty, etc., ets. 
If you are young, for instance, you have the power of finally 
producing mnch better verse ; if no longer young, you can only 
hope to produce that which manifeata poetic tnste and feeling. 
You have a decided rhythmical sense, yet with many roughnessea 
and some awkward lines. is the iiioBt complete and agree- 
able of the poems. In and , there are good stanzas, 

but tije execution is uneven, sometimes careless. A man who 
means to write poetry must know how to tnork. One might as 
well hope to become a painter without studying the laws of draw- 
ing and color, and all the technicalities of the art, as to become 
a successful poet without devoting an equal study to rhythm, 
lan^age, imd the forms of thuiiglit. This ia all I ctm aay, and 
I am aware that it will not bo satisfactory to you. But what can 
I do ? In poetry, each man must work out his own salvation. If 
I simply cennured, I should be unjust ; if I simply praised, I 
should do more harm than good. 

Begging you to believe, at least, that what 1 have said ia meant I 
to be in the moat friendly spirit, I remain very truly yours. 

TO JERVIS M'^ENTEE. 

GoTiiA, Gbrmany, Novemiir 18, 18' 
Yoor letter came four or five days ago, and I take my flnt J 
leisure to answer it. I take it for granted that this will find ^ 
in your Tenth Street rooms, which are so clear in my memoij' 1 
(even to the little flat alabaster dish for cigars), that a letter is 
more like a personal meeting to me than when you were in Vtoar- I 
dout. You somehow manage to bring yonr own bodily self b»- 1 
fore me when you write : I see your eyes and beard, and the 3 
changing eipression of your face, as I read, and the sound of \ 
your voice accompanies the written words. Thus your h 
are most welcome, no matter what you write, and I don't c 
how many jeremiads you send me ; only, my dear old felloi^ J 
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iloii't look to me for strength and comfort at a timo wlieii I mj- 
selE oau only keep tlieeiful iiud iiopcful by Bkeer force of will. 
I hare a great miud to cultivate phlegm aud inditference ; I be- 
lieve I Bhonid get along jast as well as with my present sensitive 
nerves and confoundedly wakeful imapnation. If anybody in 
this world has, during the past three months, buffeted and tram- 
pled on liitnself, and sliut hia mind up in a dark closet like a 
naughty child, whenever it began to dread and mis^ve, that man 
is myself. I get no end of bad uews : the man who took my 
honse threatens to break his contract ; the gardener lis£ given 
me six months' notice of the termination of his; an arrauge- 
metit I made for my parents has been spoiled by the neglect or 
bad memory of the friend who offered to see it carried out ; the 
money I have been expecting from four different quarters does 
not come, — not a stiver, — and my whole worldly wealth at this 
moment consists of fifteen groschen I Mixed with all this bad 
liiL'k there is one possibility of a great good fortnne soon ; but 
I dare not hope. I am in a state of suspense ; ten years ago I 
should have lost appetite, sleep, and capacity for work. Now I 
say to myself : " Keep cool, yon old sinner I " and / am cool. 
There I 

I have one positive happiness. I have just finished a poem 
which has been haunting and tormenting me for at least as 
years. It is an idyllic story, in blank verse, quite unlike any- 
thing I have done, making three books, and about 3,100 lines. 
I don't think yon would take it for mine if you should see it 
printed without a name. This poem has helped me amazingly 
over all the weeks of discouragement and uncertainty ; so my 
counsel to you is — Paint / Sohiller was right ; " Occupation 
that never wearies ; that slowly creates and nought destroys " ts 
one of the secrets by which we can control our natures and make 
our lives smoother. I have also compiled a volume for Scrib- 
nera this fall, and liave purposely laid out some more meehanr- 
ical work for myself, in order to carry me over the remtuning 
period of suspense, — about a month yet. Pray let me keep 
silence about this matter until the suspense is over, and then you 
shall know aU. Bnt I assure you (and M. will testify to it) that 
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ignorance of the whole Grecian world ? To n 
Calviniata of tho Rhodiau sculptors I I nin tiot Burprised tliat ha 
should have 8,000 (or 80,000) readers ; he puts a broad phyhio- 
tery on his books and the sect takes them on the streogth of it. 
Yoa and I will never see the end of glorified crudity ii 
United States i but we shall see the growth of an iudepeadei 
cultirated chuB, the guardians of the temple whore 
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rO A. R, MACDONOUGII. 

GuTHA, Germany, Novtmier 24, 1ST3. 

o wander whether I should ever hear from 
you, when your letter atrived. Gout, after the Canadian forests 
(which means salt pork, biscuits, and an occasional trout I), is 
something iuuomprehensible. Yours cannot be the genuine ar- 
ticle, and fciF your sake I will hope your doctor is mistaken. 
How can I think of you, on monthly evenings at the Century, 
without a glass of punch in your baud ? 

I quite share your disgust in regard to this year's political 
paigu, and I suppose I am an glad as you can possibly be 
the thing has come to au end. I feel sorry for Greeley 
soiutl grounda, but have no fear of what Cnshing calls a " 
aclysm," because he is not elected. I must confess, also, that the 
" Tribune " of November 8th — the last I have 
much more agreeable reading than any number i 
been. I now hope for, and try to believe in, the disintegratit 
of both parties, and tiio formation of new (and let us hope, 
cent) ones, by 1876. 

What you suggest about writing a life of Schiller indicates 
to me that I could not have told you, in detail, my plan of 
Goethe's biography. I mean to include the biography of Schil> 
ler within it, for the very reason tliat the two lives run togetlie; 
during so many important years. Let me tr 
by a diagram : — 
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The action of the two minds upon each other, the radical diC* 
fenmces in their methods of development, yet the similarity q' 
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their directioDS, give opportunities for a series uf coiiti'afta, 
whereby each explains the other. In mauy tespeuts they are 
complenieotary. There ia no work of the kind, even in Gemmnj j 
110 attempt has been made anywhere, so far 3a I know, to write 
a double biography of this kind. There are difBcuIties in the 
way, I admit ; but if I can succeed in keeping each biography 
from interfering with the interest of tlio other, up to the point 
where they join, the rest will be easy. 1 am ooUeeting material 
for both at the same time, and also studying the cumposition of 
society in Weimar and Jena during the clasaie period. It is now 
poEisible to draw auother and a mueh more real portrait of Schil- 
ler than you will find in Carlyle's life, and a. far completer pic- 
ture of Goethe than Lewes gives us. 

Three weeks ago the Grand-Dnke of Saxe-Weimiir (Carl 
August's grandson) invited me to dinner, for Goethe's sake. We 
dined in the SSngersaal, in the Warthnrg, between the old By- 
zantine pillars, against which certainly must have leaned Wolf- 
ram Ton Eschenbaob and Walther von der Vogelweide. The 
Grand-Duke is a special admirer of Hawthorne, and is quite well 
acquiunted, iiberkaupt, with American literature. The most im- 
portant resalt of this visit to nic was a pressing inyitation to 
visit the Herrschaften again in Weimar, and a promise from 
the Grand-Duke that I should liave all necessary facilities in 
making my Goethe researches. This makes my way clear in 
advance. 

But I can't undertake any real work upon the biography be- 
fore neit summer. There is still one more pot-hoiliug tank to be 
finished — a matter of six months — before my time will be my 
own. The delay does no harm ; I collect Brie/wechsel of all 
sorts, read, assimilate, and quietly mature the plan, so that when 
I finally begin I shall be used to the weight of the material, and 
not too much oppressed by it. 

Moreover, this fall I have cleared my brain of one poetic dis- 
turbance. I have written a aemi- idyllic, semi -dramatic poem 
in blank verse — about 2,100 lines. For years the conception 
has been haunting me, but postponed ; held off, because there was 
no fitting time or mood. It returned upon my indolence this 
summer, would take no deliial, forced me to begin ; and when 
one begins, you know, one is securely caught. Well, the thing is 
done. It is in three Books, is entitled " Lars," begins and ends 
in Norway, but shifts over the ocean to Delaware in Book II- 
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The poEiQ ifl (for me) very Btmiile and imrhetorical. / lite it 
for its uulikeneBS to all my other poetry. Wlietlier it will be 
epeciaJly liked by others I can't tell, nor do I trouble myself 
with BpecolatiDUH thereupon, When, Ave or six years ago, I saw 
clearly that I had achieved nu real success as an author, I said 
to myself : " This first battle is lost, but there ia still time to witi 
another." If I live I think I shall win it, bat ouly legitimately, 
by a slow and steady advance along tlie whole tine. Tbe 
"Masqno," for instance, is not popular, —cannot be, — yet it has 
given me a little more ground. So my " Lars," whicli hiia been 
a great delight, and leaves a aiugular feeling of relief behind it, 
will force another small portion of the resisting public to yield. 

While writing it you were ofteu in my mind. I felt the need 
of yonr rhythmical instinct, in the way of sympathy and coun- 
sel ; but if Osgood, to whom I have written, has not lost faith, 
the poem will be published in March. I sent him a, small speci- 
men brick, and would Bend yon one if I hod but time to copy. 
Just now I hare a new and rather curious task on hand. I am 
writing a lecture in German on American Literature, to be de- 
livored here in a fortnight, for the benefit of a Frauenverein 
(Benevolent, not Strong-Minded). I have never tried such an 
experiment, — have never, in fact, written so mnch Germau at 
one time ; but thus far my wife gives me good encouragement. 
Were it not for the alra cura of small business matters, which 
viitits me again and again in letters from Pennsylvania, I should 
have no complaint to make against my present fate. It often 
seems as if we were never allowed to possess a gift without pay- 
ing for it ; the Gods are hard creditors. 

I wish yon would take my plan of the double-biography into 
consideration, and tell me what you think of it. You may be 
able to see some difSculty which has escaped me, or a way uf 
avoiding one which is directly evident. I find, already, that the 
plan will oblige me to give a tolerably full account of the whole 
Weimar circle : but this, if well done, will be an advantage. 
Were I to make two separate works, the most interesting years 
(1793 to 1805) must be repealed in each. . . . 

Here I most close, tor this time. I have hardly given you 
anything but egotistical gossip, but really I have nothing else to 
Bend. Our life here is very quiet and moilotonouE, and perhapa 
the days would drag if I did not work so steodOy, Wo shall 
Iiete until the be^nning of January ; so, pray, write 
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shiiU get your letter before leaving. I think we shaU go to F!or- 
euue ai Rume for the I'est of the wiuter, but cajuiot yet decide 
until we get further news from home. 

My wife heartily retarns your gceeting. She lias just finished 
B prose translation of my "Masque," foi' the piivate beneiit of 
many friends oc relatives who read no English, 

The references to the circumstances of his life inti- 
mate that all was not going well. In truth, things were 
going very ill. The ease and contentment with which 
he had begun hia life abroad had given way to anxiety 
and the most helpless perplexity. Almost every re- 
source upon which he relied failed him. No letters 
came in response to his inquiries. The " Tribune " 
passed its quarterly dividends twice. The tenant at 
Cedarcroft made no payment. The prospective pur- 
chaser of the estate hesitated and delayed iu the most 
trying manner. Remittances on which he had confi- 
dently counted failed to come, owing to mistakes, and 
upon top of it all came in quick succession news of the 
disastrous defeat of Mr. Greeley, the death of Mr. 
Greeley, and the tempestuous condition of the inter- 
nal affairs of the "Tribune." 

Bayard Taylor mourned Mr. Greeley's death sin- 
cerely. He had been associated with the great editor 
ever since he had himself entered the field of journal- 
ism, and in the quarter-century intimacy had learned 
to know him well. With the knowledge had come 
only increasing respect, and when in 1876 he was called 
upon to accept, in the name of the people, the monu- 
mental bust of Horace Grreeley, which an association 
of printers had placed in Greenwood Cemetery, he 
mingled hia own personal regard with his recognition 
of Mr. Greeley's public sei'vices. " I should like," he 
said in hia address, " to speak of his tenderness and 
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generosity. I should like to explain the awkwaxd 
vieiis of bis heart to hide itself, knowing that the exM- 
Irition of feeling is unconventional, and sensitive lest 
its earnest impulaes should be niisconstmed. But the 
veil which he wore during life must not he lifted by 
the privilege which follows death ; enough of light 
shines through it to reveal all that the world need 
know. To me his nature seemed like a fertile tract of 
the soil of his native New Hampshire. It was cleared 
and cultivated, and rich harvests clad its southern 
slopes; yet the rough primitive granite cropped out 
here and there, and there were dingles which defied 
the plough, where the sweet wild flowers blossomed in 
their season, and the wild birds built their nests un- 
liarmed. In a word, he wiiti a man who kept his life 
as God fashioned it for him, neither assuming a grace 
which was not bestowed, nor disguising a quality 
which asserted its existence." 

The whole period was one of public and private 
to Bayard Taylor. He learned soon after of the death 
of his dear friend Mr, Kenaett, the artist, and of 
his long-tried associate, Mr. Putnam, the publisher. 
These private griefs deepened the gloom into which 
his affairs were cast. He found himself at a distance 
from the scene of action, unable to protect the interests 
of his property in the " Tribune," the prey of conflict- 
ing purposes, absolutely adrift. It was impossible to 
work, it was impossible to avoid the terrible depression 
which overtook him, and which was lifted only whea 
he received at last such intcUigence as persuaded 
of the substantial integi'ity of his interest in 
"Tribune." Then he threw himself eagerly into 
jilam; of his associates, heartily commended them 
canying out the buUding scheme, and expressed 
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most entire faith in the future of tlie paper under 
its new auspices. Nevertheless, he wafi so completely 
thrown out of his calculations that he was compelled 
to pai-t with one of his shares in order to gain time for 
recovering himself. He retained hia remaining shares, 
well content, he said, to wait for the retiu'u of pros- 
perity, lie waited indeed, for no diWdeuda were paid 
on the Tribune atoelt until after hia death, and from 
this time forward thei-e was no release from arduous 
labor, incessant daily toil to meet the demands of 
maintenance. The higher work which he was yet to 
do was done because he must do it, not for gain, but 
for the satisfaction of his nature, and it was done in 
contempt of toil and rest. He was not again to know 
any true mental leisure. 

Meanwhile he took a lively interest in the publica- 
tion of " Lars," waiting witli some impatience to see 
how it would be rcoeived. 



Goth A, Gkshaky, DecevAtr S, ISTS. 

The news of Greeley's death came jestetday. I am tiio imnih 
sbocked oad stiumed to write mucli about it, fuithci' than to send 
the inclosed, which I beg you to publish at once. I have ven- 
tured to speak for all of us, you will see, aud hope there is no 
line which Greelej'a other associates will not indorse. 

Pray write to me immediately. I must wait long untfl I get 
any particnlara of the sad — -naj, the tragic event; and the 
" Tribune " will not give me all. Do take half an hour for ray 
sake, and tell me everything. I feel it as a hard blow, — so 
hard, indeed, tliat I cannot yet write about it. But the poem 
wi'ote itself r it ran hot from my mind, aa it stauds. 

TO J. R. OSGOOD. 

GoTHA, Germany, Decemiev 16, 1872. 
I almost fancied I should never hear from yon again, when 
your letter came on the 13th. ... I have juat had a letter from 
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Mr . Igbistor, now the heiid of Strahan & Co. His edition 
" Faust " bos veij nearl; pnid exjiensea, aad the sale 
at«adilj goml. Fifty copies mare will clear the wliole edition, 
aud then I sliall get at least flye Bhilliiiga on every volume sold. 
He promiites me good returns for uext year. Moreover, he 
nniioiia to publish " Lars " in London a few days before you 
in Boston, and offers me half profits. 

1 am more than ever anxious to have " Lars " published 
in Mareb, say the 8th or 10th. Congress will then have 
jaurned, and after a year of debauch the public atomaeb, it seema 
to me, will be ready for the mild magnesia or seltzers of such a 
poem as " L;us." I send in this envelope Books I. and II., and 
you wUl got Book III. by the next mail. When you have the 
entire MS. in your hands, light a cigar on the lirst rainy Sunday 
morning that comes, sit down, and read tlie wliule poem. I tliink 
you will then understand why I want to publish in March rather 
than wait imtil next October. In fact, Strahan's offer obliges me 
to insist upon the former date. I am neither surprised nur mor- 
tified if you have little faith in the popularity of my poetry, but 
I must ask yon to try once more. If this venture does not have 
at least a moderate success, I shall hereafter publish my poems 
myself as a private luxury. 

The cheap edition of " Fanst " can much better be postponed 
untU next fall. By that time I can get the plates of both vol- 
nmes from BrockLaus — if you are willing, that is, satisfied with 
the type, etc. — and send them to you. It will surely be much 
cheaper for me than to have them made in Boston, and I think 
the two will make one handsome volume by using a better pcqiw 
than Brockhaus'. 

I am very sorry to learn tliat you have lost by the fire. 
knew, from the public accounts, that your quarters were 
touched, and wait ready to uongratulate instead of cuudoling. 
The loss of the illustrations must be serioos, unless you were in- 
sured. Greeley's death is a severe blow to me. I had given up 
tiie hope of his election three mouths ago, but believed that he 
would live many years yet and do the more good because of thia 
year's experience, I do not tliink liia death wOl injure the 
" Tribune " pecuniarily ; but there mnst be a partial reoi^anisBr 
tion of the editorial corps, and I am not at all satisfied to be Mmg 
at such a time. 

1 The BoatoD flrs uf Noveml)er 9, ISTB. 
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I have two MS. copies of " Lata," one for Sbraliaii & Co. My 
propoeitiou is that they should publish on March Ist, and you on 
March 8th. I had auggeated thia to them, before reeeiviug your 
letter. I cim arrange to send you the biud neuessary for pay- 
ment of the plates — about one hiuidred and fifty dollarB, I 
should gueaa, — by the end of February, and you need not begin 
with more thau two thousand copies. The atory will anrely jus- 
tify that number to begin with. Tou may take your own way of 
having attention called to it, by advertiaing, extracts in advance, 
et<i 

TO E. C. STEDMAN, 

GoTHA, Decetiibc!' 22, 1873. 
Your letter was almost tike the sight and sound of yontself to 
mc. In these short, dark. Northern daya, and the many nnoer- 
taintiea which follow me hero, I miss the old circle of friends 
more than ever. 1 am puraued by disappointments of all aorta, 
and for the last fortnight have gireu up all work through sheer 
inability to flx my mind ateadily upon auy subject. Greeley's 
death, as you may guess, is a hard blow to me, and I am only 
just now begimiiug to aecept it as a part of the inevitable. How- 
ever, since yesterday, wben the sun stood over Capricom, I Iirvo 
passed the climax of diacoursgement. This " darksome hollow " 
of the year is always my worst season- 
Well, the poem is finished, and one copy of the MS. is half-seas 
over, on the way to Osgood. It makea just 2,135 lines of blank 
verse. The title is " Lars," — only that, and nothing more. The 
story is wholly mine own invention, and seeineth uuto me entirely 
original. I think the poem will interest you in one sense : it ia very 
simple, unrhetorical, and the characters are all objectively drawn. 
The Norwegian scenes ought to iutereat many readers ; but I do 
not dare to auticipate any special popularity for the poem. 

I have, however, one piece of good news. Strahau & Co. 
(Loudon) write to me that the sale of " Faust " has very nearly 
paid the expenses of the edition ; it oontinnes good and steady, 
and they will have some proflta for me next year. Wherefore, 
they offer to print " I^ra " a few days in advance of Osgood, and 
thus secure an English copyright. I have made another MS. 
copy for them, and shall send it in a few days. This will be the 
first publication of any poem of mine in England, and may the 
Gods favor the venture I 

I have already two offers from Iioudou for the biography of 
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uigcmeata until tlic wnrlc i 
uuder wny. The ihbeb of material to be scraped t<^etber 
mense, but new and inspiring vistns are alreadj opening tbroo^li 
it. I am in no hurry, foe 1 can only aiaaage the great mass by 
slow assinulation. ... I am constantly fioding new soiircea of 
private and personal aid. So, as far as this plan ia a 
there is various and increasing euconmgement. I onl; fear t) 
other worries luay force me swny from it, for s. time. 

Yesterday a tile of " Tribunes " eajne, with your poem, " 
fore the Bnrial," which must have beeu written at p«cisely 
same time as I wrote. We have three expreaaiona in commoi 
notice. Your poem is calm aud artistic, mine personal and 
most passionate. I think yonra one of the best things you ever 
wrote : it is at once touching and noble in feeling. 

I quite understand your restless deurc to write, without hav- 
ing iiiiy definite theme. I have several Idmes passed through the 
same phase, but I find that it always results in the finding of a, 
theme. Of late years my chief trouble has been the accumula- 
tion of poetic subjects in my mind. " Lars," for example, 
haimted me for a long while, and persistently stood between 
aiiA ft much more impoFtant conception, for the expression of i 
which I am hardly yet ripe enough. Now that the first is coiB 
pletcd, the latter stands out clear and unobstructed, and I have 
fresh delight in contemplating it. 

. . . Our plans are all in suspense. We shall leave here i 
about three weeka, put L. in a school in Baden-Baden, and tbm 
go to Lausanne, where we shaU stay with my sister until certain 
business matters are settled one way or ani>tber. Beyond that 
point I plaji nothing. Scribnera have announced to me the stop- 
page of the " Library of Travel," so I have now only a school 
history of Germany to prepare for Appletons, and then I shidl 
be free for my own especial task. I have given up all idea at 
resting or merely loafing here in Europe. Both nec( 
e force me to work. . . . 
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TO JOHN G. WHrrriER. 

Gotha, Germahy, Decembtr 30, 187*^ 
The " Pennsylvania Pilgrim " came to me as a Christmas g 
all the more welcome because so unexpected. I have just it 
ishcd reading it, and can now return intelligent thanks for yodi 
thoughtful kindness in sending the volume so far. ~ 
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reading cannot exhaust the fullness of meaning and of feeliiig in 
thu chief poem. I was not more attracted by the story of Piu- 
tortus (of whom I knew almost nothing) than by tha warm, 
briirht background of tolerance Hud mellow humanity, upon 
which his figure is drawn. Tlie latter ia like tlio ground of dead 
gold which the early Italian paiiitera gave to tlic forms of their 
saints, only more luminuna. 

But, mixed with my delight in the poem from first to last, 
there is a feeling of surprise which I can only explain by telling 
you what / have been doing. Tliree months ago I was moved to 
begin a narrative poem, the conception of which had been haunts 
ilig my mind for five or six years. Once began, I coidd not 
leave the subject ; I dropped all other work, and by the begin- 
ning of November had finished an idyllic naiTative poem of more 
than 2,100 lines, in blank verse. The title ia " Lars," and the 
scene is laid partly in Norway and partly on the banks of the 
Delaware. 

I hnve brought Quaker peace and Berserker rage into con- 
flict, and given tlie triumph to the former. Thu one bit of fa<!t 
out of wliicU the poem grew is tbo circumstance that there is — 
or lit lezst was ^ a small cotmnmiity of Friends dt Areiidal 11 
Norway. The story is wholly of my own invention. Now, in 
describing a " silent meeting " I have expressed the same 
thought which I find in the " Pilgrim," — 

" Tho gathered bUIIiiom inultlpUiuI 
And DiadB InteuH by Aytapotby." 

And the conclusion of my poem is exactly the same thought, 
ill other words, ns the conclusion of yoiUB. I will quotjj from 
my MS. : — 

Ba uevu 1w«rd, the heallp? of the world 

Ia in Ita uuueleBB miatB- Each BepHrmte btor 

Seema nothing, liuL b niyrind scattered atan 

Break up tba Tiigtit,, uid make It beantCfql." 

It is pleasant to me to know that we have both been busy with 

the same, or kindred thoughts. When I sent the MS. of my 

poem to Osgood three weeks ago, I also sent a dedicatory poem, 

which is more than ever justified by this coincidence. I requested 

Osgood to let you &ee tbo MS. or the proofs if there should be 

opportunity. But if any charge of plagjariam is made, it will 

fall upon me I The absence of music, color, Mid external graoes 

makes the Quaker a dif&oult subject for poetry, unless the lat* 
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ter tducbea onlj liia apiritiial side, wliich I liave e 

du. I dfipend on m; Norwegian uliaracterB tor whatever l 

iial jiicturesquencas seemed to be uecesaary. I feci sure that 

tLere ure some tliiugg iu the poem which you will like, aod I 

hope there may be nothing iu it to uiaJco tlio dedication unwel- 

iHjme. I nni not aaluuned to say that I cried over many pw- 

Bagcs while writing. ■ 

The collection of materials for my hiography of Goethe goeai 
rapidly on, but the work itself mmt be done slowly. I shitll 
take my time to it, and meanwhile he ahle, I hope, U> work out 
other poetic ideas which ore waiting for their turn. After many 
wanderings of mind and fancy, I seem to have found my true 
field : at least I am happy in my work, as never before. 

Three weeks ago I gave a lecture here, in German, on 
uan Literature, in aid of n charitable society of women, 
my first eiperimeut of the kind, but proved to be saccesafg 
Among other quotations I read oii excellent translation of yooj 
"Song of the Slaves in the Desert," which made a deep imprea-fl 
siou upon the audience. I have several times, since theu, t 
called upon to read it in private circles. 

We shall go to Switaerland, perhaps to Italy, fur two or IJ 
months, and then come back here again to my labors. 
should be able to read my " Lars " within a mouth after getti 
this, I should be glad to hear what impression it makes upoik th«:^ 
one who waa most in iny mind as I wi'ote. The memory irf! 1 
Eb'zabeth, also, came back to me very clearly and tenderly. 



GoTHA, Gehmasy, Diccnber 30, 1872, 
Your letter came as a Christmas gift, and G.'a followed tbel 
neit day. Well, — your moral heaven is brighter, and »o Vtm 
mine : Uiat 'a the best news. I allow for depression in otb 
much more readily than in myself, X suppose because it confiietS^ 
more violently with my bom nature, the latter being joyoo^rB 
hopeful, almost epicurean in some things. But, good Heaveah 
if I had written to you on the 18th of December instead of tl 
18th of November I At the latter date I was still making a tott J 
erable Agbt against disturbing circumstances. I held out n 
the lOtli of December ; then, aa the enemy pressed harder a 
no relief corps showed itself, I ignomlniously hoisted tho wbii 
flag, saw all my breastworks of pride and philosophy e, 
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gave up my sword, and wa« sent to the rear. Such a 
render is all the uiui'e abject wheu it follows a loug t 
With me it expressed itself in painfal nervons lestlesaneea, an 
inability to work, a morbid dialike to society, nud an utter lack 
of faith in the future. Foe teii days I was houestly wretched ; 
then the mood, having exhausted itself, passed away, aiid hotter 
news came immediately. All my depression was uimeci.-s»aty ; 
HS it wnfl, I think it was the shock of Crreeley's death wliich gave 
the finisMug stroke. I am still iu a state of considerable doubt 
and unciirtainty, but eodnro it now uheerfully, and have all my 
usual hopefulness again. 

I hud a strong personal affection for Greeley : I partly grew 
up with him and tiie " Trihime ;" he was always kuid and help- 
ful, and to he trusted in any emergency, so that his death comes 
nearer to me than would that of many a relative. Besides, it 
came upon me so suddenly. One day the telegraph simply re- 
ported that he was ill ; but I knew his good constitution and felt 
no anxiety. The next day — he was dead t This sndden end- 
ing, after all the vile and cruel abuse poured upon )iim through 
the campaign, was really tragic, I wonder how such men as 
Douglass, Gerrit Smith, etc., feel UoW. For tny part, I Abl 
done with political parties from this time on. I see no more 
personal honesty or fairness iu the leading Republican politi- 
cians than in the Democrats. The^ war is over, and its results 
secured ; now I am free to support a good man wherever I find 
him, and to hate the character of our party strife ou one aide as 
well as on the other. 

. . , Did 1 ttll you that I was to give a lecture here, in Ger- 
man, on American Literature ? It came off ou the iLith, and 
was a great pecuniary success for the Ladies' Charitable Society. 
I read several poems, both English and German, — among oth- 
ers, Poe'a "Raven" in German, — and greatly astonished the 
people by what they considered a very artistic declamation, but 
which in America would be the ordinary lecture tone. The fact 
is, we are, in simple, common-sense views of Art and Literature, 
ahead of any people in Europe. I see now, more clearly thui 
ever, that if you and I (for instance) are true to oar high calling 
In New York, we shall receive in the end a heartier appreciation 
there than we could ever get abroad. Where a people are In 
their pupilage there is always more earnestness, more force of as- 
piration, than when they think themselves folly developed, and 
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— lu now in Europe — have beuuinu a little hlaie. Let us tmlfJ 
lold oil : if we live long enougb, a day will come to reward ou 
faitbl 
I wish you had told me a little aboat Pa^'s " ShaJiespeare : ' 
a to know soiueUiing of it. Also, what du you tfaiak 
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tuty ? It gives me a slight pang to think of tliat uld smoky 
comer. Yon can't poasiblj miss us mare tliaa we do yon. 
When we get back, I think we aliall be less wiUiug to leave than 
lifer before. But 1 must get the material and make the studies 
for my biography of Goethe while here, and also ^ve L. the ad- 
vantage of a good school. We keep out healtli, fortnnately ; I 
am physically much stronger than a year ago, and o 
troubles I bad have nearly disi^peared. I find that with every ■ 
additional year my anxiety about the future becomes less, — 
this is a gain to balance many minor losses. Youi letter really | 
cheered both of us, and some cheer (although the worst i 
over) was needed. I feel entirely free to give you, always, an I 
honest picture of my mental and moral condition, and you must ( 
not withhold your depressions in return, for they belong to your i 
life. This is the great relief and bleasiug of oiir correspondence, 
and any feeling of restraint, on either side, would take away from 

TO BIB MOTHER. 

GoTUA, Germany, Jamuvry 3, 1ST3. 

... I have entirely gottpn over my discouragement, and an 
at work again. We have enough to pay everything, including j 
the advance on L.'s schooling, and to live in Lausanne until the I 
middle of February. 

By April next I think everything will be decided, — the sale i 
of Cedarcroft, your pension, my connection with the " Tribune," | 
my new volume, and other minor matters. So let us have i 
patience for three mouths more. Even if every other proapeot 
proves to be imfortunate, the sale of one share will enable me to 
wait for better times, ... I have begun work on my School 
History, which, if it prove successful, will yield me more than 
^ my Tribune shares. I hope to flmsb it by July. The o: 
necessity now is money and freedom from anxiety, which the tala 
of a share will give me. Since I have decided to do this, I feel 
perfectly easy in mind. 
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Tlie MS. of " Lara " reiiehed America safely, and 
was I'ead by Mr. Osgood and Mr. Aldriuh, who both 
advised the eubatitution of some other name for the 
title of the book. They doubted if the public would 
take kindly to a poem so briefly, and, to most, unintel- 
ligibly named. It was curious, when the announce- 
ment of the book was made, to see what blunders that 
part of the public made which is engaged in instruct- 
ing the rest of the public. One critic pointed out 
the error in the Latinity of the name. It should be 
" Lares," he said. Another exp]ained that Bayard 
Taylor was indebted to Macaulay for the idea of the 
poem, which was taken from the story of " Lars Por- 
senna." His friends also sug^ated to Bayard Tay- 
lor the expediency of putting the poem out anony- 
mously. 



LacsAnnK, Swnznah/iSO, Sundai/, January 36, 1873. 

The two letters oi the 10th, aneiit " Lars," reached me last 
night. I should be quite willing to try the experiment of an 
aDouymotis publication, but, unfortimately, it is too late. I have 
written about the poem to several friends in New York Eind 
Fennsylvama, have signed the cnntrtKt witli Strahan & Co., and 
sent the proofs, and I don't think t>trahan & Co. (who now seem 
very glad to get the poem) would be willing ta drop my uaine. 
In which the " Faust" has given some little value in England. 
The main fact is, the secret could not be kept now ; bad I 
thought of it sooner, it would have been quite easy, hut the idea 
of <■ making a sensation " never entered my mind. 

Aa for the title, 1 assert that no title can be " fatal " to a good 
poem ; and 1 think " Lars " latber better than average titles. It 
is brief, strong, Scandinavian, and therefore picturesque, has 
never been used, and is the only name which can be applied to the 
whole poem. " Brita's Lovers " would only apply to Boot 1., and, 
moreover, it is a title after Miss Braddon's, or Mrs. Henry 
Wood's own heart I " Mildred's Lovers 1 " " Sylvia's Lovers I " 
Ha, no I none o' that I " Lars " is a great deal better than 
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" Eoouh Atden." The fact U, fancy titles bsve been i 

tbe ground : a good work will alwa;ys make its own title pupulottfl 

Now, look Ht the list of titles uf the priucipsi idyllic poems ii 

literature ; Tosa, " Louise ; 

Lamartiue, " Jacqueline ; 



felloe 



'■ Evangelini 



Tennyson, " Enoch Arden ; " Long^^ 



Except tlie In^t, and perhaps " Her 



und Dorothea," " L«rs " is as good as, if not better than, these 
names. Your objectiiHi, T., must arise from some sort of pei^ 
soiml dislike to the sound of the word. Nevertheless, I liave 
given it thorough conaideration ; I have tried all other possible 
titles, hut with each oue a spirit whispered in my ear, "Larall 
Lars ! " I feel that " Lars " becomes my complexion best, anA. 
" Lars " it must be. If you had g^ven a distinct reason lor your 
dislike, I oould better feel its force, but I can imagine no 
son against a simple name, except its sound. I '11 predict 
thing : if the poem is well received at the start, the name will 
inmiediately become popular. 

I cannot telegraph this decision, for the simple reasoa that 
I 'vB not money enough in poeke{ for the dispatch. I 've had- 
to telegraph twice to New York concerning my intt 
" Tribune," and an espenae of fourteen dollare (gold) juat now 
would bankrupt me. We have exactly enough to pay for lod^ 
itig and plain fare for a fortnight, when my remittances are due. 
So the venture must be made as it stands ; but if you both think 
there 's a chance for decided success, pray give my poem the 
benefit of all legitimate devices. Strahan's publication and the 
English notices (if favorable) may he a conaiderable help. If 
the same public which read "Enoch Arden" cuji be made to 
look at it, I thiuk the story will make its way. It cannot be as- 
sailed, except on literary grounds. Its moral and religious cbap- 
acter is unexceptioiiahle. 

Your verdict, T., brought joy to my heart : it was exactly what 
I wanted to hear said of tbe poem. In spite of all previous dis- 
appointments, I can't help hoping agaiu. My next poetical plan 
is something equally as different from all former verse of mine, 
something entirely new, and, in fact, almost startling, in which 
the dull public (or even critical) mind will never recognise me. 
In a year or so, I hope, I shaU be able to conspire with jon for 
an anonymous pubUcation. 



w ' 

I 

tb yon for ^^^f 



I^USANNK, SwiTzEBlutRD, Janiutri) 3D, 1ST3. 
Eureka ! I think 1 have discovered a way to aseuage the 
anguiBh wiiich I fear you muat biive felt, on reading my last let- 
ter. I knew that both you aud Aldiich would be disgusted with 
my etubbortmess, and yet, for the life of me, I could uut uhaugo 
the title. Why did n't I sooner think of a sub-title ? I don't 
know : but ttHlay, still pundeFing- on the matter, it flashed across 
my mind as a poasilile oomprumisu between our views. Thus ; 
" Lars : A Pastoral of Norway." Does not that make the 
publishing side of your heart thrill ? Thiuk of Bjomstjeme 
Bjdmseu aud the Norwegian idyls ! — by the bye, I won't say 
idyl, because ot Tennyson. " Pastoral " is the word ; it is more 
grassy, eluvery, and homelike. I can understand that multi- 
tudes would not know whether ''Lars" was a name, a chemical 
substance, or a plant ; but the snb-title ought to be explanatory 
and attractive at the same time. I shall send it to Strahan & 
Co. at once, and you may amiouuce it on enormous yellow post- 



When I see you you will regale me with broiled oystera for 
this concession, or cod's tougue, a dish I have only found in Boa- 
ton. May we then be able to drink to the 150th thousand ot 
" Lars ! A Pastoral of Norway." 

The weather during Bayard Taylor's stay at Lau- 
sanne was exceedingly disagreeable, and bronght on a 
bronchial difficulty which gave him great trouble, but 
he would not relinquish work. He had placed bis 
daughter in school at Baden-Baden, and in the middle 
of February he left Lausanne with hia wife for Italy. 



Florence, Italy, Febmnrg 27, 1873. 
. . . We went dirett to Marseilles, and there found sunshine 
aud warmth. Traveling along the Mediterranean shore toward 
Genoa, through magniUceut oriinge-groves, with roses, violets, 
and anemones everywhere in blossom, green peas and fresh to- 
matoes on the table, my cough and hoarseness grew lighter every 
day, and now I am perfectly well, always hungry, and with a 
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great capacity tor sleep. We reached here last Saturday, i 
uama direct to Mra. Baranowtikj [Cnsa Gnidi], wb 
very nice quarters. Grahams ' waiited ng to go to them, bnt wol 
declined on account of my needing at least half of each day foe V 
my own work. Dr. WUaon came round immediately to w 
niul finds me luoklng remarkably well. Powers has not been 
well for some mouths, and looks a great deal older than wlien 
we saw him Inst. The weather here is very mild (about lilrm the 
early part of May with us), but there is a good deal of rain yet, 
and we can only walk out about every other day. Still the s J 
of green grass and flowers and fruit-trees in bloom is veiy d 
lighthil. 

Caba Gumi, Florbhce, Mnrrh IS, 1873. ] 

It is an uuconsciouable while to make you wait for a 
to yonra of January 19tb. It reached me iu Lausauue, just i 
I was taken with a severe bronchial cold, accompanied by loss of" 
voice, so I was not able to write with any comfort. We left 
there before I was quite well, went down the Rhone to Mar- 
Beillea, then along the shore to Cannes, Nice, and by the Cornice 
Boad to Genoa. It was a. hcaveuly chaDge from the slnafay 
weather of Switzerland : we plunged into summer, sat onder 
palm and orange trees, plucked red anemones by the road-side, 
basked in perfect sunshine, and were happy. We reached here 
on the 22d, found rooms iu the Casa Guidi, and have been quiet 
and laborious Florentines ever since. Of course I am perfectly 
well again, and Dr. Wilson, who pulled me back to life fire 
years ago, says I am an excellent specimen. I brought my woric 
along, and manage to write about the substance of seven or eigbt 
printed octavo pages every day. You may judge of ray applica- 
tion by the fact that I had not set foot within a gallery until 
this morning. I am again a drudge, and working solely few 
money, but my job is iuteresting and rather attractive than other- 
wise, so I must be content. It is a great ble.ssing to be here, 
in the midst of flowers, with the 5'oimg green thickening o' 
the trees. 

I caUed on Miss S. as soon as we got settled, and we 
both met her since at Gray's ' reception. She is looking vi 
well, and seems to have a great attachment to Italy. 

1 J. Lorimer Graham Jr. waa at that time American Consul at FtoraiM 

> H. P. Gray, the artist, then in Fior«nee. 
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not yet fouud a dunce i)f goiug homo, but I believe expects tu 
have uuc in July, if not sooner. Gray is niecly fixed here ; lie 
liHs painted two very good pictnres, one a portroit of Mrs. Gra- 
ham, and they have hronght him fresh orders. ... I have CEilled 
on all the old residents and friends here, except Hart and Mead, 
wham I shall see souti. Powers has uot been well ; he looks 
thin and spiritual, and his eyes are brighter than ever. I feav 
he will not he long with us. Dii died at Rome yesterdiiy. I 
spent last evening in company with Emerson and liis daughter at 
Graham's. They have a charming place, spacious and Itixuriousi 
hut not oppressively so. They received us with open arms, aud 
are the same hospitable, generous creatures as always heretofore. 
. . . We have seen much of them since arriving, aud are very 
glad to And them unchanged. Florence is more homelike to me 
than ever ; I Snd that I have not forgotten a street, hardly a 
house, hut go about as if I had always lived here. I think there 
must be near one thousand Anierioatis here ; three hundred came 
to Gray's reception, and tbcy were certainly not more than one 
third of all. In spite of tho capital being moved to Home I 
never saw the streets so crowded, and whole blocks of houses 
are going up. The new drive around San Miniato is one of tho 
finest things in Europe. 

We shall go b> Rome tor ten days, in about a week, then re- 
nmiu here until April 20th, when me return to Germany. . . , 
I shall very likely go to V'iemia, to write for the "Tribune," 
during May. My histoi-y will keep me busy luitil the end of 
July, and I can't take a holiday sooner. I want to stay nntil the 
summer of ne»t year to complete the studies for Goethe's life. 
I have been collecting material for some months, but cannot un- 
dertake the work seriously until this taak is oS my hands. 
Emerson seema to feel a great interest in it ; we had a long talk 
about it last evening. Since the "Tribune" is safe in Eeid's 
bands, I feel easier about the future. The other matter is still 
undecided, but I have ceased to worry. The one thing is to keep 
occupied, and then the blue devils drop their tails and run. I 
now wish the days were longer : they go too fast for me. What 
a waste of time there is in " calls " I Really, one is forced to 
choose between society aud serious work. No man can do bis 
conventional duty, and then accomplish anything else, — and the 
absurdity is, people eipect it of me ! I dread being introduced, 
lest 1 should receive another "call," which m.ust be Buswered, 
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or oSenM U given. This cnrrjing New York and Londan 
oue wherever you. go is growing t« be a i:ui-sc. 

Wet], m; new poem is out, aud I shall wait with great L 
est to hear jour verdict. I have heard uone as yet, eicept 
Aldrich, who votes " yea." How I bug for the leisure to 1 
Boinetbing new which nlready liauiits me ! liut I must hold it 
oS at arm's length, with a tight grip on its throat. The sheet 
is coming to an end, ami I have hardly said anything. Tom- 
letter, with all the particulars abont dear old Keusett, was most 
welcome, /shall Uke yonr eoinmemorative pietnre. What you 
gay of the reaction against foreign art is encouraging : I have 
been waiting for this. Next we must have a teoctioii against 
the fiisliioiis in literature, and that will come, I know, sooner 
than the successful quacks anticipate. . . . 

TO T. B. ALDRICH. 

Flubence, March SS, 1ST3. 
Last night we returned from an eight days' trip to Rome, anii 
I find a " Lar» " in sheets waiting for me. It is much h 
nomer tluui Strahan's edition. I ran through it rapidly, 
fdimd only one error, — "Riukaii" instead of "Riiikan," — 
which is not a painful one ; since the few who are familiar vrith 
Norwegian names will see that it is a misprint. Otherwise, it 
seems to me perfect, and I owe you many a good turn for yoa» 
kind attention to my sense, spoiling, and punctuation. I 've al- 
ready seen two notices, in the Boston "Advertiser" aud "Globe," 
both just tJie tilings 1 hoped would be said. So, thus far, thiS 
aspects look well, and I will dare to hope for a mi 

Emerson was here a fortnight ago, and I saw him twice, 
tells me that Lowell is still in Paris. lu Rome I saw Story (wfav.l 
has seutped a magnificent Jerusalem and Eleetra), who doe 
expect Lowell in Italy this season, so I shall probably not meet I 
the latter. Story told me that Browning sent him the " Eotw^l 
Club " last summer, with a note saying it was the best thing of .f 
the kind he had ever seen, and that if he had found the ii 
tions of himself in a volume of his poems he would have believed. I 
that he actually wrote them ! The American painters in ~ 
had also read the "Echo Club," and chuckled over it in 
presence, not suspecting the author. I realty thought the a 
cles had falleu upon the " Atlantic " readers without effect, aoA 1 
here I find an evidence to the contrary. 



I 
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We are living very qiuetlj^ here. I have bronght vay work 

along, and write five or six lioun every day, which accounts for 
my uot writiug to jou sooner. Mj " History of Geriuaiiy," for 
auhoulB, is going oti steadily, aud I hope, when finished, that it 
will kindle a better fire under the household pot than all my 
good work has done. I must also take sis or eight months tu 
complete the collection of material for Goethe's life before w~ 
turning home. This, however, will be no labor, but au uunii'! 
gated delight. 
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Florkkce, Italy, April 6, 187.1. 

. , . You will liave seen before this what I wrote last fall. 
1 do uot know how it will be received by tho public, but the few 
friends who have read the poem are satisfied with it. The phin 
has been in my head for five or six years, and as it is probably 
the last poem I shall write embodying home (that is, Pennsyl- 
vania or Quaker) elements, I tried to do my best. The story- 
is entirely my own invention. I must say that if the Quakers 
are not satisfied with my presentation of tliem and tlieir peace- 
ful orecd, they do not deserve a place iu our literature. Mj ei- 
perienees, however, have taught me not to hope for much imme- 
diate recognition either of this work or of any other I may write. 
But I am quite content with the appreciation of the few best 
minds. I would rather exercise a slow and cninulative influence 
than enjoy (?) any amount of temporary popularity. There is 
a great satiBfaotiou in working up towards au ideal which at 
least seems high to one's own eyes. I doubt whether any author 
can estimate his own success or f^lure. . . . 

The length of our stay in Europe is still uncertaiu. I eamiot 
complete my History before July or August, and therefore can- 
not sooner than then begin my studies for Croethe's life. I have 
collected a good deal of materia!, but that is not enough. My 
plan is, to have all I need pru])ared or collected before gomg 
home, aud then I shall begin to write. It will be a work of 
three years' labor at least. As for our return to Cedareroft, I 
do not, I must confess, see the way clear. It was a great mis- 
take to suppose that I could attend to the details of biisuieHS in a 
couDtry home, and go on with a serious literary work at the same 
time. The absence of large lihraiies and such literary counsel- 
ors aa can be found only in a large city is an equal drawbaok. 
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So long as I wrote merely superficial descriptive works I did not ■ 
teel the diffieultj ; bnt now, when 1 must divide niy time between 
earnest, absorbing stadj and entire rest and recreation, a, ehaaga 
■T of life becomes inevitable. If Pbiladelphia were 
Boston, and Kennett Concord, I might manage to stay, by re- 
ducing my property to » few acres. Few men, I tliiuk, nre 
attached to their early associations than I am, but when ■ 
e important duty, when the necessity of my aim in life comeg I 
between me and them, what should I do ? 

" Lars " was published in London March lat, and I 
in Boston MarcL 8, 1873. 




CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE PROPHET, 



id stilt tome chmpet 



Mr. Reid, in his plans for the rehabilitation of the 
" Tribune," waa glad t« take advantage of Bayard 
Taylor's residence in Europe to obtain from bim some 
special letters upon the Vienna Exhibition, then about 
to open. The " Tribune " might make no dividends 
to its stockholdei-s, but it was a good paymaster to its 
contributors, and Eayai-d Taylor, compelled now to 
live from hand to mouth, dropped his work on the 
"History of Germany" and went to Vienna for a 
month, for the purpose of describing the enterprise in 
general terms and especially of reporting promptly 
the scenes at the opening. It was not proposed that 
he should describe the Exhibition in detail. That was 
left to his associates, Mr. W. J. Stillraan and Mr. 
E. V, Smalley, who were on the ground with him and 
remained after he left. 

He threw himself into the task with all the ardor 
of a newspaper man who is carrying the colors of his 
enterprise. He not only succeeded in distancing the 
representatives of other papers and sending a series 
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of letters which gave full and graphic reports, but he ' 
worked indefiitigiihly for the interests of the paper ia 
other ways, making it the moat conspitsuous of the 
American journals in the eyes of the Viemieae. This 
done, he hastened back to Grotba to take up his His- 
tory, which he was impatient to complete. 1 

TO WHJTBLAW REID. 

Vienna, Bamrdag evening, May 3, 18T3. 

I am pretty well used up, physioally, by this evening, hat sliaU 
be ail right agiLiQ »t'tcr a good night's rest. Stillmaii and I bave 
been working together ever since April 24th, when I arrived, and 
have done aU we planned to do. Everything relating to the open- 
ing was made difficult by the delay and confueiou of the Aostriam 
offiekla. They kept no promises ; the cards of admission, the 
advance topies of the speeches, and other minoc privileges, oould 
only be obtained after repeated personal interviews. The backs 
were all on a strike, and wc ran back and forth on onr own legs. 
The landlord threatened to turn us out by announcing a chaige 
of twelve dollars per day for iny room, iiiatead of four dollars, J 
and there was uo time to himt other quartera. Finally, I got a J 
small back chamber for three dollars. 

Ton will see how we divided our work. Stillman had his copy 
ready by two o'clock, and got possession of the wire, which we 
kept (having made a previous amuigement with the of&cials) no- 
til we finished, I sent half of mine at three, and took tlie other 

half at four, when — — of the made bis first appearance. 

Our first nnmber was 112 and 's 129. Then came Forbes, 

of the London "News," and after him the rest ; bnt all bad to 

wait for as. The New York sent a special messenger t» i 

Queenstown to catch to-day's steamer, while by telegraphing we 1 
liave caught Thursday's. Smalley got his sliare finished about ) 
half -past five. 

... I did my best, at the journalists' banquet, to make capi-. 
tal for the "Tribune," and succeeded. It was a little too cool in I 
Tales to get up and be presented as an American, and speak in '] 
the name of the American press (in fearful German), without ] 
calling upon one of ua natives. I did what I never did before,- 
privately demanded of the president a chance to speak, — andi 
ten minutes stjired up the only real eothosiasm of the eveningi A 
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Austrian editors and Frussiaii, Fruucli, and Swedish, crowded 
aruuiid me to shake hands aud to thauk mo for strikiug the key- 
note of what jirtirnalism should he. I made, accidentally, a new 
German word,^ — an entirely correct one, — which haa greatly 
tickled the fancy of tJie editors here. Oue of the dailies has since 
used it for the title of a leading article. Dr. Seblesinger, Roden- 
berg, Etie:iue, and others of the leading German journalists, have 
since personally expressed to ine their great satisfaction. I in- 
close the report of the " Deutsche Zeituug," with a translation of 
the part relating to my little speech, which yan will see is only an 
echo of the " Trihune's " position. I don't ask you to puhlish it, 
— indeed, I am not sure that it would be in good taate to do so ; 
but I want yon to see exactly what I said. I had no idea of mak- 
ing such an impresaion. I hear of the thing wherever I turn, and 
I hope it will do us some good. 

ViKHBA, Fndag mtming, Mny 16, 1873. 

. . . The weather continues frightfully had, and there are oom- 
paratiTely few arrivals. The great show has been so retarded, 
aud is still so incomplete, that I have found some difficulty in de- 
oidiiig what to write about. I ain afraid you will be disappointed 
in your hope of getting " brilliant " descriptive letters from me, 
since that quality is a thing which cannot be manufactured ; it 
must come from the object described. Even the opening wbs so 
brief and simple that I duubt whether any correspondent suc- 
ceeded in making au impressive account of it. I haye seen none 
in the German or English papers which was either so full or so 
Qurreot as ours. 

The Tribune Bureau is now tolerably well regulated. I think 

anticipates a littlu too much in the way of advertising and 

circulation, as I wrote to him to-day ; but no very serious ex- 
pense has been incurred, and we have at least already acquii'ed 
a prestige in Germany, Austria, and Hungary which leaves all 

other American papers out of sight. The people have 

been bewildered and worried at finding the " Tribune " alieiid of 

them everywhere. The , after a feeble struggle, gave up 

competition, and all the other papers come under our wings for a 
little comfort or counsel. 

1 The word, a new Gennaa componnd, wa? WtUffemOtiliclilcea, and van 
recdvcd with no end of applause. The German speech was praised la all 
the papers, and said to he full of tlu apiightlieit i^trpa. 
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I shall write three letteni mure, and then I must gobacb tomyl 
□eglected Hbtory. My wife has been quite unwell iu Gotha,ai 
will not uume here for & few days as she hoped. E. V. i^ 
gone out to Baden (twenty miles from here) tempomrily, o 
count of his wife's health. He and W. J. S. will bo quite en 
to report the future progress of the ExMbitiou, and they will bi 
divide their duties as not to conflict or overlap. 

GoTHA, Germany, ^oj SI, 1873. 

I finished and sent off to you this morning my last lett«r anent 
the Vienna Exposition. TluB nmkeu (including the report of the 
opening) ten letters and two tranalations which I have aeut from 
Vienna iu all, so now I propose that we square accounts for tlw 
present. As there was no agreement in advance, I must learai 
the remuneration to yoor estimate of the service rendered, only' 
begging you to remember that aU my time iu Viemia was given 
t^ Tribune work, half of which, aud perhaps the most impor- 
taut half, is not represented by my correspondence ; aud also 
thnt iucvitable and uecessary expenses for the mouth I have 
given, including the journey to and fro, are a little over three 
liuiiJred iluUarai gold. Pleaae juat lump together all I hnve 
dune, ItaUan letters, etc., up to now, and send me a draft for the 
amount (on Berlin) to this address. I must give myself wholly 
to the History from this day on until it is all written and stereO' 
typed, ao cannot undertake any more service for the " Tribune 
before September. 

... I am tolerably tired, after a month of bad weather, 
fare, aud endless running to and fro in Vienna. My wife 
been quite unwell also, so we propose to go to a little town in 
mountains, only a few miles from here, for three or four we 
I shall take my work along, aud get my mails daily as here, 
am very desirous of hearing something about the new building, 
and again beg you to send me an unmounted photograph of the 
plan as soon as you have one. When yon answer this, pray tell 
mo as mnch as you have time to say concerning that and other 
business developments. 



GoTHA, May 2fi, 1873. 
Yours of the 9th inst. came on Saturday aud found me already' 
here. I did not write from Vienna, because I was just as ' 
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as I could be, doing work for tlie "Tribune," aud bad a severe 
attack of rbeumatism in the right (or write) arm, wbicb made 
writing difliciilt. I uuied it with quinine before I left, and am 
now all right. The weather was bad there, the cost of living 
very high, and the Enbibition imfioiabed ; conaeqneutlj I am 
very glad to get back again. My only consolation is that I 
earned a little money. You will aoe my letters in the " Tribune," 
so I need write nothing more about my visit there. . . . We aliall 
go to Friedrichroda in two days to stay a few weeks. It is 
quieter there, and I can work better. I shall be very busy until 
Aogust, and ma,y not be able to write long letters ; but when the 
History is onoe finished, it will be a great relief. . . . 

TO WHITELAW REID. 

GoTiiA, Gbkmaht, July 83, 1873. 

The " TribuuQ " is admirable, and I no longer wonder at its 
sueeesH. Wiiat Ripley tells me of the profits is most enoourag- 
ing ; bnt it is only a foreshadowing of what is yet to come. I 
am heartily glad that I have been able to do a very little, and 
sliould like to do more. 

Here, I have a proposition to make, and beg you to answer it 
solely as you may judge the interests of the paper require, with- 
out I'egard to any personal considerations. I am quite anxious to 
Bee Egypt again, after twenty-two years, next winter. I have a 
bi'oncbial difScnlty which threatens to become ehronic, and a win- 
ter in Egypt would niake all right. So much lias happened there, 
Mich changes are going on in the Orient, that I think a series 
of letters would be interesting to the "Tribune" readers — and 
possibly valuable for the weekly and semi-weekly, if auuouuced 
early in the fall, as H, G. used to do. With my present means I 
could go, provided I could earn eight hundred to one thousand 
dollars by writing while there, — and as I formerly wrote, not by 
measure, which does n't answer well for the kind of correspond- 
ence I have in view, hut for the service as a whole. As far back 
as 1850, I was paid thirty dollars per letter, without any regard 
to length, and if 1 spent three or four months in the Orient, I 
should hardly write less than twenty-five letters, I mention this 
now, that you may consider in time ; it might help the weekly a 
little, if mentioned in the coming programme. Bnt if you decide 
against it, I am sure it will be for sufficient reaifons. When I 
return home next summer, I want to stay for a good many years, 
D. v.. in New York. 
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. ■ ■ I tbink I DBTBr Htaok at any work so steadily as this " 
tory of Germany," for it requires the closest att«ntioii, and 1 
aides I liave engaged to finish my pitrt of the work hy the Ist a 
August. ConsequButlj I have let everythiug lie ; for after work- 
ing seven hours a day, and then walking one hour, I really felt aa 
if I cimid not touch a pen. If I keep my health and strength, 
which BO far have supported me wonderfiilly, only four days 
more, T shall be done. Wednesday will he the 30th of July, 
mid I shall have one day to spare. After that I don't mean to 
du more than I please fur a mouth or two. The History has 
been a big job, hut I hope it wUI yield me something ha^some, 
wliioh it m sure to do, if once properly introduced into the schoolH. 
I feel the labor less, I think, than I did a month ago, for as I 
draw so near the end the pressure diminishes. 

His estimate of his powers was exact. The wod 
was finished, so far as the writing was concerned, upon' 
the 30th of July. The stereotyping of the plates bad 
meanwhile been going on at Leipzig, and by the first 
week of September Mr. Brockbaus wrote that thfti 
plates had been shipped to New York, ready for prinfe^ 
ing. He added in his letter : " In the course of its 
pi'ogress here, I have taken great interest in becoming 
acquainted with your work, and I feel glad, as a Gler- 
man, that the history of our country has found in you 
such an exceUent interpreter ; for it is certainly r 
easy for a foi-eigner to make clear the often vet 
clouded and obacui-e passages in our history. Yoi 
have really rendered a gieat service to Germany bjj 
this work, since it will no doubt help towai-d a bett 
knowledge of our development as a Nation.'" Then 
was little other satisfaction for BayaiNi Taylor in t 
book. The publication was delayed in America, t 
to disnattsfaction with the illustrations, aud the t 
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was that the author never received the least return fut 
his labor. 



I 



GoiHA, Geumasv, August 9, 1S73. 

You made your Bhort note ho pleasant that I eou't scold you 
for its brevity ; yet I sbould like to. There might have heeu so 
much mure of what may seem persoiml or domestic " nothiogs " 
to you, yet have such value at this distance ! As for the Vieimii - 
letteta, I went there wJmitautly, and expected to hear that my j. 
reports were stupid and prosy : if you suppose I made any effort 
to do Sue writing, yoa are mistaken. Nothing ui my literaxy 
experiencQ ever surprised me more than to hear, from a, great 
many sources, that they were especiaUy good. The otbec things 
which I write iu exactly the same fafiluon, uuder the same mooda, 
ou the same literary plan, are not ao fortunate. Why is this 
thus 7 Of course I am always glad to do a thing well, — glad, in 
this case, for the " Tribune's " sake, — hut I eau't have any feel- 
ing of exultation about more ephemeral work. 

. . . However, " Lars " lias been so long published that my in- 
terest in bim i^ ngw abgut aa slight as that of ouj reader. I 
have been working for sereu months, interrupted only by a 
month at Vienna, on my " History of Germany," which I hope 
will be damned alive by everybody and sell tremendously. This 
work I have done tor money : now let ns see whether the sordid 
impulse will not be more fortunate than the purer aspiration I 
Since I must earn ray living for the present, I pray for pecuni- 
ary success, and for none other ; a few mouths will probably de- 

I must be thankful for health, aftnr all this labor, — and for 
the lost ten weeks I have studied, written, aud corrected ten 
hours a day, Sundays included, — and for the absence of physical 
and mental depression, which I liad two years ago. I shall take 
the holiday of a few weeks which I have fairly earned, gather 
Goethe-material in a slow way, and gradually look out for freab 
paying work. 

. . . We live, in fact, like the early Christians, not taking 
much tbonght of the nioiTow, yet reasouably hiippy and hofxiful. 
In fact, life is full of useless misery, — if we could but shake it 
oH'I 
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GoTKA, Septmbif 19, 187S. 
... I can full; imderstand joiir luuging for AmericQi. I am 
begiimuig to coiinC the luuntlis which niuiit intervene before mj 
owu return, luid whcu I get there I shull nut leave agniu soon. 
There must certainly be good, remuneretire work foe juu there, 
for the work jou eau do is sorely needed. I think tlte people 
are ripe for a purer artistic iuHtructioo than tbcy have yet re- 
ceived. Unfortunately the chances of finding one's plat^ are 
more or less accidental, and one must generally wait a little for 
them. If yuu should not go before I do, and still keep in the 
fianie mind, I cau easily aseertain what hope there is in New 
York. I do not know Boston so well, and have not an entire 
faith in the permanence of its (esthetic culture. Much there de- 
pends upon a small circle, the members of which are getting 
old, and I do not see any signs of a younger generation. In New 
York it is juat the younger ones who are developing in the right 

I have finished my History, and have been for the last fort- 
night painting. It is, perhaps, a foolish, but a harmleaSj paanii 
with me, aud I am very happy over every little sign of impro^ 
ment. Moreover, after a long dry spell there have been 
poetic showers, aud they dways give me fresh life. So I tak*^ 
all other disconragements easily, and keep in cheerful spirits. 

to e. c. btbdman. 

Wei«A: 

... 1 have carefully read all the Germa 
recently Lewes over again, with a most encouraging result. The 
man and poet, Goethe, is not clearly or fairly drawn in any rf 
tliem. The materia! is immense, and I must know 
using more than ten per cent, of it. But the farther I go 
more courage I have to take hold. 

I have only been here two days, but have made two most 
valuable acquaintances, and learned the streets of the little cap- 
ital Ly heart. I always liked Weimar, and now it has a veritable 
fascination for me. I shall stay about six weeks now, and re- 
turn in the spiuig. Tills study of the localities 
Already both Goethe and Schiller come out of the 
shadows, and are growing into existences of llesh and 
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me. Testerday, passing Goetlie'a gardeu-houfie, in the chaxming 
park along the II m , I stopped at the gate and fuDud myself 
wondering whether he had planted the bed of mnrigolds imder 
the window. The table where Tliackeraj used to take tea with 
Ottilie Ton Goethe was euverud with fallen laavea ; but there 
were white curtains at the windows, and a bonquet of asters in a 
pot. Most of the trees aro still green ; the days are very bidght 
and sunny, though night comes much too soon here ia lat. 51°. 



Goth*, NoBemJier 
. You exaggerate what you consider my s 
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hence, very probably, the effect which you imagine them to have 
upon my nature. From 1854 iM 1862, or thereabouts, I had a 
good deal at popularity of a cheap, ephemeral sort. It began to 
decline at the time when I began to see the better and truer work 
in store for me, and I let it go, feeling that I must begin anew 
and mji|uiro a second reputation, of a very different kind. For 
the past five years I have been engaged in this struggle, which 
is not yet over. I dare not panse to rest, for my own sake ; the 
cbfuige in idj nature giyea me the energy of n new joutbi and I 
know this cannot last many years more. I am giving the l)est 
blood of my life to my labors, seeing them gradually reei^uized 
by the few and the beat, it is trne, but they are still unknown to 
the public, aud my new claims are fiercely resisted by a majority 
of the newspaper writers in the United States. Out of a dozen 
intimate literary friends in New York and Boston, only three 
have sent me a word of congratulation about " Lars." . . , And 
now comes a report from Strahan, the London publisher. " Lara " 
is the first poem of mine ever published in England, and I hoped 
for some impartial recognition there. Well, the sale is just one 
hundred and eight copies ! My translation of "Faust" ia at last 
accepted in England, Giermany, and Ameriua as much the best. 
It cost me years of the severest labor, and has not yet returned 
me five hundred dollars. The " Masque of the Gods " has not 
paid expenses. The sale of my former Tolumes of travel has 
fallen almost to nothing, as is natural, for they were doomed, 
from the first, to a transient existenee. For two years past I 
have had no income of any sort from property or copycightf, aud 
am living ]iartly npou my capital and partly upon mechanical la- 
bor of the mind. Within a year I have written " Lars," compiled 
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B volume on Central Asia for Scribncrs, done the Vienii& fizposi-^ 
tion for the "Tribuue," written a eomplet* " School HiatOFf of ( 
Germany " (working on it ten hours a Aa.j for months), and have 
just retamed from sii weeks of Goethe studies ajid researobea 
in Weimar, I am very weary, indeed, oompletelj f^ged out, 
and to reud what yon aay of my Hucceas sounds lUiuost like irony. 
The fiuicy that you may think me spoiled by it makes me laugh. 
It would take a great deal more praise than I get to make ma 
feel that the one resolute aim of these later yeora is at all gen- 
erally ap]ireoiated. ... J 

The biuts wliicb Bayard Taylor had dropped to oae J 
or two of bia most intimate friends of a mysteriouB ' 
work upon which he was engaged point to his drama 
of '• Tlie Prophet." Several years before, when walk- 
ing with a friend, theii' conversation fell upon the 
Mormons, and hia friend sketched a drama which he 
meant to write some day with the Mormon siiperstitiou 
for an historic basis. At that very time Bayard Taylor 
had projected a drama, which was to make use of the 
same materials, although the use was to be very differ- 
ent. He was so taken aback by the coincidence of 
their thought that he was dumb for the rest of the 
walk, and could not bring himself to speak of his own 
scheme, hut waited until he had gone home, when he 
wrote of it to his friend. There was no real conflict of 
purpose between them, but the incident points to a 
characteristic of Bayard Taylor's habit of construction, 
whether in poetry or prose. Rapid as his work was, it 
waited upon a full projection, and sometimes waited 
long. The conception came ; he suffered it to grow, to 
become full-forme<:l in his mind before he gav£ it ex- 
pression. Then, when it jircssed for a concrete form, 
lie saw it from beginning to end, and the very fury oS. 
his composition was in his eager haste to overtake 
conclusion. There was no hesitation about the 
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because the conception lay perfect in his mind before 
he conveyed it at all to paper. He was willing to wait 
for the full growth of his idea, because the ideal which 
he always had before him was of perfection in art, and 
he believed too emphatically in the poasibility of thiB 
perfection to snffer his work to be begun in uncer- 
tainty, with the expectation that somehow it wonld 
sliape itself. The ci-eative instinct which he had bo 
strongly was an intelligent and conscious one. His 
works were not happy accidents, but clearly deter- 
mined forms. The one unmistakable property of all 
his writings, except the merely narrative and descrip- 
tive works, was this clear conception of ultimate form. 
Thus, although he had conceived the main purpose of 
"The Prophet" long before, he had waited until he 
could impose it upon a sure basis of historic fact, and 
now that he was satisfied with the structure as it waa 
formed in hia mind he wrote as one transcribes. 

The completion o£ " The Prophet " left the writer 
wearied from the strain which the composition had im- 
posed upon him. He began writing it at the end of 
August, during his short stay in Gotha. The first aet 
was completed in September, and the second act begun. 
The visit to Weimar did not internipt the work. In- 
deed, it rather stimulated his mind to greater activity. 
The delightful intercourse which he there had with in- 
tellectual people, and the association with Goethe which 
waa made more intimate by the distinct purpose of hia 
visit, quickened his mental life and hastened the com- 
pletion of the drama. On October 18th he wrote to 
his wife, " 1 have nothing more to send you, for I shall 
bring the new scenes with me. I write something, 
whether much or little, every day, and find it the only 
way to prevent the Goethe-interests from interrupting 
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me. I want to go on with the main action while I 
possessed with it." So deeply had he l)ecome absorl 
in his task, that social engagements, researches, and 
visits to neighboring towns seemed merely outside in- 
cidents, which deprived him for the time of actual 
writing, but did not retard the growth of the drama in 
his mind, so that in the intervals of his busy life he waa 
always ready to pot quickly upon paper the acts and 
scenes which had been taking form. On the railway 
to Gotha, the second stanza of Livia's song was com- 
posed and noted down in penciL In the middle 
November, after having completed Act IV., he resolvi 
not to begin Act V. until a week later, when he e: 
jiected to have a few quiet days at Gotha, But before 
getting there, on November 18th, he wrote, " I began 
Act V. last evening, — could n't help it. To-day, D. V., 
I shall finish Scene II. There 's no use of waiting, 
while I am in the humor to wiite." The last two 
scenes of the drama were written at Leizpig, Novem- 
ber 24th and 25th. He was hardly aware, until the 
work was done, how heavily it had taxed his 
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TO J. B. OSGOOD AND T. B. ALDRICH. 

GoTHA, GermAht, Hocember 30, 18T3. 

I unite your names, ioteniliiig this for both of yon, 1 
have n Bccrut to confide to both, and most earnestly requost that.a 
it shall go no faiilicr. 

The plan you, T. B. A., snggested in regard to "Lais" owi J 
now be put into execution, and with a far lietter uhance of a 
eeBB. There were many paaaagea in " Lars " which would have 
betrayed my hand ; there is Bcaraely one in the new poem, just 
completed, which any one will recogmze as mine. A much moce 
aiubltiuus and important conception, wbich I have carried in 
head for seven years past, is at last put into words. For n< 
four months I have been secretly at work ; no one here, e 
my wife, has any suspicion of what I have doue, and of o 
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no one in America. It is a djamatic pnom called "The Prophet : 
a Tragedy," at "The Prophet's Tragedy," whichever may be 
considered best. I prefer the former. It is in five auts, and 
makes 3,400 lines of verse, without counting descriptive paa- 
Hages or stage directions. The following are the Dramatis Pep- 
Bonie : David Starr, the Prophet; EDciuiab Starr, hia father; 
Hannah Starr, bis mother ; Rhoda, afterwards his wife ; Nimrod 
Kraft, afterwards High Priest ; Livia Roraney, a woman of the 
world ; Peter, an orphan, David's serving-man ; Simeon, Mor- 
doeai, Hugh, Jooaa, members of the Council of Twelve ; Sarah, 
wife of Jonas ; Colonel Hyde, Sheriff ; Uiram, a member of the 
church ; a Preacher ; men of David's neighborhood ; members 
of the Chui:h, women, Colonel Hyde's followers. 

The time is between 1840 and 1860. 

The scene of Act I. ia in a New England State ; of the other 
four Acts in a Western State. 

He substance of the drama may be thia roughly given : Act 
I. The development of the prophet-nature iu an earnest, excita- 
ble yoimg man ; love ; miracles. Act II. Emigration to the 
West ; Zion founded ; new elements introduced ; another woman. 
Act III. Polygamy ; two passions at work. Act IV. Secret re- 
bellion ; desperate measures to establish a hierarchy ; ambition 
of the High Priest. Act V. Conflict with state authorities ; de- 
noSement of a plot in which two wives. Prophet, Priest, and 
Council of Twelve figure ; death of the Prophet in the Temple. 

The history of the Mormons is a background to the jHiem. 
Naiivoo is suggested ; but the conception of the Prophet's nature 
is quite independent. The poem is a, two-edged sword, cutting 
tlie fossilized Orthodox to the heart uo less than the Monuota. 
It is full of passion and iutrigne ; among the sceues are : A 
camp-meeting ; miracles in a mountain valley ; camps on the 
prairies ; the Temple of the New Zion ; secret councils of the 
Twelve ; and at l^t battle and death. The plot is the result of 
years of constant thought ; as a piece of literary art the poem 
will rank vastly higher than " Lars." It has a terse, compact, 
vigorona character, which is qmte unlike the latter ; the action is 
uninterrupted from beginning to end, and there are many very 
strong dramatic situations. In short, it is a poem to make or 
break a reputation. 

My suggestion is this : I vdll send the MS. by mail in the 
spring. During the summer the work may bo heralded by mys- 
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tcrioua hints of ft new anthot. (Tf need be, I will write two o 
tlitee poems in aoroe striking maniier, to be used.) I expect t 
return borne about September lat, tuid if it comes out about tbeil 
middle of that mooth, Hiiapicion will be averted from me. ThiB 1 
seems to me tlie very best chance for trying tliit experiment- \ 
The poem will certaiolj attnict a great deal of attentioii, — po»- J 
aibly, of controversy. I nasure you in advance of its original itj' ■ 
njid of its power, as contrasted with my former works. The coo- | 
vcptiou stTuck mc at first as so important that I kept it so manj . 
years in order to grow np to it. Wliat I have written to you is 
the driest skeletua, not even giving you the plot. But I faope 
the material will enable you to judge. It will make a volume of 
two hundred pages, printed lite LongfoUow's " Divine Tragedy." 
There are thirty-five scenes in all, and niue songs or h}nainB in- 
troduced. The catastrophe is quite startling, solving the oom- 
plicatiou introduced by the two wives of the Prophet, and in a 
way which (I think) will satisfy everybody. 

There I 1 need say no more. The work is done, must Bnftf 
will be published, and it is for you to decide whether in this wa^ 1 
or another. 

I may add that tlio reUgiouB element iti a background i 
which human passions are projected. David is a Hamlet-nature, J 
and the germs of his final fate are in him from the first. 

I write this now, that we may have plenty of time. AU that I 
was suggested last winter is now possible, and I will go ii 
plot with all my heart if you agree. Please answer me f 
this address. 



GoTHA, Gbrhant, DectvAer B, 1878. 
I liave just finished my Weimar studies for this fall, an 
bronght my wife back from Leipzig. ... I feel quite sure that 
it (Kgypt) will he the very climate for my wife. I found the 
winter-climate of Egypt bracing as well as soft ; three days 
out of four there was a north wind, and the Kkamseen (something 
like the seirocoo) only came about once a month. It was some- 
times quite warm between eleven and three o'clock, but the 
evenings were always perfect, and the nights cool enough for 
blankets. I am more than ever bent on going, because I fe " 
sure the trip can he made with tolerable cheapness from NapU 
via Malta, in the Rubattiuo line. It will hardly cost more at 
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hotel in Cairo tlian in Rome, — say about flfteeD friines a day. 
If five of UH go ti^ctlier, I will uiiclurt.i.k« to make tlic jotirney 
from Rome to Thabea and back tor six hundred, dollars iipieue, 
counting eoerj/tking : poBsiblj for five hundred dollars. 

I Hjn obliged to economize in every way, as we have almost no 
income of »ny kind, and are eating oac way into oar very inud- 
eratc cnpital ; but I eiitimtite that the letters I can write from 
Egypt will yield enough to pay more than the difference of ei- 
penaea between going there and staying in Italy. So yon may 
bring back two or three old temple interiow wliich will pay you 
in the same way. Don't give up the idea yet ; if you wUi say 
yes, now, I will say ao too. We can leave about the middle of 
Jannary, and he baek about the middle of March, after which wo 
want to stay a month in Rome before retoming to Germany. 

This is our dark time of the year, when every letter is sure to 
have bad newa. Within three or four weeks, my mother has 
heen sick, my old father fell down a staircaae, a niece in Amer- 
ica and another in Germany have died, remittances have gone 
astray or never been sent, and I don't know how many minor 
anxieties have comu to ua. But I console myself with the idea 
that Fate, after taking ao much, wiU owe me Ewmething after 
a while, — that I shall earn a little good Inck by being patient 
with the bad. . . . We shall him our faces southward about 
January 1st, and probably make the trip from here to Bologna 
— for^ hours — without stopping. 

. . . We both long for Italy again, and it ia a great delight 
to think that, D. V., we ahall he there In four weeks. Don't 
wait as long as I have done with a letter ; you must rememlwr 
that, writing all day at my work, a little more writing is aoine- 
times hard, and I rather wait than turn a letter to a friend into 



GiiTHA, Dccemhtr fl, 18T3. 
I Bent a joint tetter to you and Osgood two or three days 
ago, with a confidential message, which I hope will reach yon 
safely. I feel ratlier sure of your coneurreTice in the proposed 
plan. Indeed, the idea is solely youra of last winter, and I 
shall owe my aucceaa to you if it aucceeda. Inasmuch aa I 
don't get some important letters long since due, I begin to fear 
that there may be a leak somewhere in the post, and therefore. 
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to be quite sure of your getting my measage, will brielly repeat | 
the substaoce of it here. 

I 've written a dramatic poem in five acts, — " The Prophet : A 
Tr^edy," It is wholly American in scene, chatucter, and plot ; 
in fact, the atory could not happen iu ajiy other part of the world. 
The rise of the Mormons under Joe Smith, the building of the ■ 
Temple at Nniivoo, and the death of Joe Smith there form a suf- 1 
flcient historical hackgrouacl. My Prophet, however, is » totallj 1 
difiereut person ; hi» doom may he distinctly traced to teachings 1 
of Orthodo:! Christianity. Upon the latter he baaes polygamy J 
aud a despotic hierarchy. The poem ia full of dramatic situar- ] 
ttons, and its religions element is only the ground upon which. 1 
human passions are drawn. The poem is by far the best thing Z J 
have ever written. The blank verse has a vigorous, i 
character, quite unlike that of " Lara," and I 'm sure few persona I 
will think of me when they read it. If I 'd a Eet of devout disci- 
ples, like Emerson or Lowell, 1 should not teal safe ; but having 
positively not one (that I know of), I think we may play a little 
comedy without any one looking under the mask. My letter tellB 
more of the poem, and I hope its safe anival will make this su- 
perfluous. 

I 've just returned from a stay of nearly two months at Wei- ] 
mar. While there I got well acquainted with the grandsons 
Goethe, Schiller, Herder, and Wieland, and with many elder pep- i 
sons who knew Goethe intimately. I lived myself into (as 
German phrase is) the atmosphere of the place, and learned & J 
great deal in a short time. 

. . . I 'm getting immensely homesick, but next summer, D. V., 
will see us back again. Pray let me hear from you soon after 
this reaches you. Direct to care of J. L. Graham, United States I 
Consul, Florence, Italy. We 11 go there in four weeks to fimsh | 
the winter in a softer air. And now good-bj ! 

TO HASNAH K. 

GOTHA, Gt:ii 



Tonr letter of the 7th ii 



s most welcome and 



tng. . . . 

I'm glad to hear that "Lars" is finding favor among the 
Friends. I know that it is not strictly true to all their obs 
vances, but that makes not the slightest difference. The more ] 
correct it is, in that respect, the less poetic it becomes. The dia-_ 
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eipline of the Friends ia antagoiiiatic to all poetry. I have used 
the only poetic eleineiit they poaaesB, — the'directicm oE the Spirit. 
The " plan oE approai^" of which you apeak as heing so contrary 
to their wnys, ia cliDBen heeause it is dramatic and true ill a geii^ 
era! human sense, no matter huw untrae in a technical sense. So, 
if the story is " horrililej" aa you think, can you not feci that the 
two eitrcmea are positively neoeasary ? If " Lara " had not been 
so violent a nature, the triumph of the peace-principle would bo 
greatly lessened, the atory would heconio weak and tame, and the 
final inipreSKioii might he lost altogether. What Buceeas I have 
achieved lies exactly in overcoming brute passion in its fiercest 
form by a moral courage so strong that it prohibits the euapieion 
of physical cowardice. The laws of poetic art are never in con- 
flict with those of human nature iu its broad, unhindered devel- 
opment ; but every sect, and the Friends as much aa any other, 
cramps, dwarfs, and distorta aiuih development. The liigheat na- 
ture is that which is bound by no sect, bnt freely accepta the good 
of each and alL You must, therefore, not judge " Lars " from the 
standpoint of the rules and regulations of tlie Friends ; no poem, 
in fact, can be submitted to auch a standard of judgment. . . . 
I am ateadily at work all the time. I have really dune more dur- 
ing the last fifteen months than ever before ia my life in an equal 
period of time. Wkether my work will find immediate accept- 
ance or not does not concern me. I try to fulSlI my own ideal of 
excellence so far as possible, and trust to final recognition by the 
minds capable of it. . . . 



GoTHA, GebmAhy, Jan-nary 8, 1874. 

Tour welcome letter of December 2l8t reached lue yesterday, 
and I reply at once because we are on the eve of starting for Italy. 
In fact, we meant to leave to-mortow, but L. has been m bed two 
days with a severe bilious attack, and we shall hardly be able to 
get away before Monday next. 

. . . Our plan now is to get to Italy as aoon as possible, but 
not to stay there. We aball push on to Egypt by the lat of Feb- 
ruary, and remain there until the end of March ; then return to 
Rome for April, then back to Germany in May, when I ahaU go 
again to Weimar for six weeks. My studies completed there, we 
shall all be ready and eager to go home. 

Now, you may wonder how I ahould undertake a. trip to Egypt 
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in my Htate of suspended incnme. The secret is, I go there to 
write for the " Tribune," and to make half a. dozen njagaaine ai^ 
tides of more interest than I conld prepare in Italj. Thus, al- 
thon^h the expense will be greater, 1 shall be able to earn moru 
thau enough to cover the difference. Besides, the perfect climate 
of Egypt is just what is needed for M. and me. My hronchiaJ 
irritation is not bad, but very Htnhbom, and African lur will oiire 
it in H few weeks. Moreover, I don't feel certain of again com- 
ing to Europe for auch a long Btay, — at least, I hope not, — and 
I must refresh my sold, mj whole nature, beside the Nile, where 
I felt the fidlness of life twenty-one years ago as never since. If 
we were only already there ! 

The short delay whieJi Bayard Taylor anticipated 
in getting away from Gotha proved to be a mouth. 
His daughter's illness was more serious than at first 
appeared, ajid the family remained from day to day 
and week to week, waiting until it was safe to travel. 
The delay comiielled them finally to shorten their stay 
both in Italy and in Egypt, whera they could not go 
beyond Cairo. The closing weeks of 18TS and the 
early months of 1874 also were marked by most un- 
propitious weather, so that the holiday which Bayard 
Taylor had anticipated was passed under many dia- 
comfoi-ts. He was so occupied by many cares con- 
nected with his daughter's illness that he did little 
work during the month of forced stay in Gotha, ex- 
cept to write a long article for the " Tribune " on 
Schliemann's discoveries, one of the earhest and most 
comprehensive r^sum^s of a work which was then just 
coming into notice. He wrote also a story for the 
"Atlantic," " Who was She ? " The delay gave him 
opportunity to write more at length to his friends. 



Gotha, Gkrhasy, Jnnwy 16, 187*. 
. . . We meant to have left here on the 7th for Florence and 
Borne, but on the 6th L. was taken down with hilioos fever, and 
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still lies in bed, nlthoiigli, B. G. ! ilie criais is paat, and aliE> be- 
giiis to mend. The wiuter climate bere is luiusually trying. I 
have a stubborn cough, and M. is begimiiug to giye way, after so 
much mght--wsitchiug. However, to-day I engaged Sister Engel- 
bertn and bistei; fitanca, twu Eresh and fair Catholic nuroes, to 
tiJto turns in sitting up, in M.'a place ; and we hope five or ail 
days more vrill relieve us from ail further care and anxiety. But 
it will be the end of the month, or nearly so, before we get away. 
So mui:b was crowded into my two moutlis' sojourn in Weimar, 
that I hardly know where to begin to tell yon about it. I had 
not been there many daya before I disuovered that my tranala- 
tioQ was generally and favorably known ; so I began to call, 
without ceremony, upon the people I wanted to know, and wai^ 
received with open arms. During the laat three weeka I was in- 
vited out tu supper every evening, and thus drew deep draughts 
of the social atmospliere. I made no secret of my plan, and 
every one seemed deairona to be of somo service. With Baron 
Gleiuhen, Schiller's grandson, I established a hearty friendship. 
I am to go with him to liia father's castle of Bonnland in the 
spring, and examine all the MSS. and relics of Schiller which 
the family possesaes. Wolfgang yon Goethe, ivho is both eccen- 
tric and misanthropic, thawed towarils me, aad I assure you it 
was a great satisfaction to visit him in Goethe's house, and to sec 
the same luminous large brown eyes beaming on me as he talked. 
I was startled at bis personal resemblance to tbe poet. Herder's 
grandson invited me to supper before I ever saw Mm, and Wie- 
laud's granddaughter, a sculptress, invited me to give my German 
lectnre on American Literature in Weimar. One evening, at the 
hotel, an interesting looking man of forty, with a brown beard, 
took his seat opposite to me, and we fell into cnnveraation. Pres- 
ently Mr. Hamilton (of the noble Scotch clan, who lives in Wei- 
mar) came in, and introduoed bim to nie as Baron von Stein, 
grandson of Frau von Stein I FrSulein Frommann, fiMter-sister 
of one of Goethe's loves (Minna Herzltcb), though a woman of 
seventy-five, knows and remembers everything, and she told ma 
many interesting anecdotes. She was for many years companion 
to the present Empress Augusta, and enjoys nmch consideration; 
so when she said to me, " I feel safe with yon ; I can tell yon 
all knowing that you will use it only rs I could wish," and re- 
peated the samp tiling to otiiers, I was at once placed in the very 
relation to all which I wished to have established. I called on 
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the famouB old painter, PreUer, whose iUnstratioiis of the Odj 
8oy nre finer (because Bimpler nud severer) than anything 
Kaulbocli'B. I remarked that he had a copy of Trippel's glon*' 
ona bust of Goethe, and said : " I have this bust at home, and 
opposite to it the Venus of Milo, fts the woman form corresponds 
iiig to this male form." Hia eyes shone ; he rose up nithont n 
word, grasped my arm, aud turned me around. There was the 
Venus of Milo, opposite Goethe 1 " I never pass her," said 
Preller, " without pausing an instant, and saying to myself, ' My 
God, how beautifid she is ! ' " Well, after that, Preller and I 
became fast friends. He was a protcgd, a half-pupil of Goethe, 
whose aoD died in his arms. Afterwards, when Goethe ky dead, 
Preller stole into the room and made a wonderful drawing of 
head. Now, after forty years, he voluntarily made Uie 
copy of it, with his own hands, as a present for me I Ton 
guess how I value it. 

Schiller's grandson is on exo'eUent artist. His pictures ai 
ttiniHhingly like McEntee's. I spent nuuty hours in his studio. 
Schoell, one of the best Goethe scholars in Germajiy (now chief 
librarian at Weimar), is enthusinaticolly in favor of my bio- 
graphical plan. He is utterly dissatisfied with I^ewes. He VAA 
Lewes many particidars which Lewes distorted iu the most ridis- 
nlous manner. Several persons told me that Lewes pumped lack- 
eys and old serva:itj) while in Weimar, and took no piuns to get 
acquainted with the intelligent intimate friends of Goethe. I 
can't say how much tintb there is in this ; / am most happy to 
find that I have nothing of my own conception of Goethe to un- 
learn, after knowing Weimar. My phin, at last, stands Toond and 
complete before my mind, and I only need hfe and health to give 
it a permanent form. I wish I hod space to tell yon more of 
what I learned, and how itmnensely I have been encouraged. 

My lecture was a great triumph. It was given in the hall elt. 
the Arquebitsiers, a society dating from the Middle Ages. The 
whole court came, Grand-Duke and Duchess, Hereditary Graudr' 
Buke and Duchess, the two charming Princesses, and Vnaat- 
Hermann, with adjutants and ladies of honor. The Grand- 
came up to me with a mock reproach, and s^d ; " There ' 
serious fault in the lecture : you have not mentioned yonrseU' 
But come and dine with me to-morrow, and we '11 talk moi 
it." Which I did. The diimer was superb ; two Weimar 
of mine were invited, otherwise only the family. I assun 
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gnve me a tluiU of pride to stand in Weimar, with the grand- 
children of Carl August, Goctlie, Schiller, Herder, and Wielaud 
among my anditors, and vindioato the literary achievement ot 
America. I lashed properly the German idea of the omnipu- 
tency of money among us ; recited passagea from Halleclc, Poo, 
Emerson, Bryant, and Whittier, and said a good word for E. C. 
S., R. H. S., T. B. A., and W. D. H. The lecture seems to have 
made cousiderahle impression, as an aecount of it has since gone 
the rounds of most uf the German papers. 

I must return to Weimar for another month in the spring, and 
fluifih nty studies there. Then Dr. Hitzel of Leipzig, who tias 
the heat Goetha lihrary in the world, allows me to make use of 
certain materials, which will ^ve me in a fortnight what would 
otherwise require a year's drudgery. I wmit to oome home aest 
summer, ready to begin to write. The whole wort, then, can be 
done in three years more, even allowing occasional interludes of 
poetry, as they come to me. 

I 'm very glad you like my " Two Homes." The idea ia not 
new, of course, bnt I think the form is. At least it came to me 
in a dream, and I did not see why it was good until after tlie 
poem was written, wlien I felt that the chaiigo from iambic to 
anapffisttc, terminating with an unrhymed line, expresses mirest 
growing out of rest. . . . Tlie fact is, my dear old friend, there 
are eternal laws in literary art ; thought (in poetry) is subject to 
architectural rules, and the painted and tinseled palaaes which 
just now dazzle the eyes of the public are doomed, — for their 
very material is ruiu. Mere grace of phrase, surface brilliancy, 
simulated fire, cannot endure : we must build of hewn blocks 
from the everlasting quarries, and then the fools who say, " Oh, 
there is no color in that 1 " will die long before our work shall 
dream of decay. . . . The success of your volume of poems is 
an eieellent sign, and delights me to the very heart. Your suc- 
cess means mine, and that of all honest poets. You may depend 
upon me : I will never flinch ; my will is like adamant to en- 
dure until the end. I have large designs yet, and more real po- 
etry in me than has hitherto come out of me. I see my way clear, 
— recognize both capacities and limitations as never before, and 
bate no jot of heart or hope. I hope to have something more 
ready to show you by the time I reach home, but will not prom- 
Here 's a third sheet : shall I go on ? Yes ; for you can take 




n pignr iiiid let me cbattai iu yoai ear, while yoa are relieved J 
the uecBHaity of answering. I could open the flood-gatoE and tf 
tai/aelf nish out npon joii. I \e bnil no one neat me for a b 
while with whom I could espaud, save a, euperlilj beantii 
joung artist in Weimar, full of genius liut impatient. 

B distich nndor my pbolograpli which I gave hiin, -9 
may translate Urns : — 



Well, if I were to write about myself for six hours, it would ftll 
come to this ; that life ia, for me, the developing-, naserting, and 
estilblishtug of my own Entelecheia, — the making all that is pos- 
sible out of anch powers as I may have, without violently fun ' 
or distorting them. You have often, no doubt, wondered at 
condemned the variety of things I have either willfully attemj 
or been compelled to do by the necessities of my U 
nse of all these nttempta now, when I am beginning tn concen- 
trate instead of scatter. If I am vapable of good and lasting 
work, there is nothing 1 have hitherto done which will not now 
help nie to achieve it. All 'a well that ends well. Yes, hut the 
end is not yet come. It 's enough that I am not afraid ot it. 

Bayard Taylor and Ms family finally left Gothi 
February 11th, and by easy stagas traveled to Home, 
where they stayed a week. Thej left Eome March 
Ist, and went to Naples, where they tooli the steamer 
for Alexandria «(« Messina. On the 13th they landed 
at Alexandria, whence they pi'oceeded to Cairo, return- 
ing to Alexaaidria April 6th, and reaching Naples 
Api-il 13th. Three days later they went to Home, re- 
mained there a week only, and then by Florence, 
Niirnberg, and Municli to Gotha, which they reached 
May 1st. Bayawl Taylor occupied himself with let- 
tera from Egypt to the " Tribune,'' eleven in 
written under the greatest discomfort of cold 
storm, and with one or two magazine articles. Hi 
was abiwrbed for the time in Egyptology, and his 
agination was kindled anew. In spite of all the 
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^reeable circumstaneea of the entire journey, he 
gained physically. 
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TO E. C. 

Rome, February 24, 1871. 

We reached here on Saturday cvoiiiiig, aud the neit morning 
I foimd 7011T package (E. B. B., Laador, Uood, Arnold, etc., the 
Dartmouth Ode, and Macdonough's article). I read every lino 
of all of tliem before I went to bed that eTening, and it is long 
since anythiug has so thoroughly refreshed me. 

... At Florence I found Lowell in the same hotel, and had 
three good days with him. This is our third day here, and we 
leave on Friday for Naples, to embark for Alexandria cm Sator- 
day. We shall only take a month for Egypt, aud then oomo 
liack to Rome for April. In May to Germany, in July to Eng- 
land, in August to Amerien, — such is, D, V., our plan. Here, I 
have only seen the Howitts, the Trollopes, G. P. Marsh, and 
(without being introduced to him) Joaquin Miller. . . . 

I hope the Eumenidea are tired, and will now let me alone for 
a while. I feel quite bright and fresh mentally, — only morally 
a little fagged, after such a stmin upon my patience. But it 'a 
time I were at home. I feel that I can do my best work on my 
native heath, and thia visit ahowa me that (except the material 
e much more time to Europe. I 
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literary work, and shall not attempt anything n 
remaining material waits at home. 

The letters which Bayard Taylor received en route 
contained answers to those which he had written with 
regard to his scheme for an anonymous publication of 
" The Prophet," aud diacoun^d him from the plan 
on the ground that popidar taate was so indifferent in 
the main to a poem in dramatic form, that his poem 
would reijuire the aid of his name, instead of picjnlng 
eurioaity as a new venture of an unknown poet. 
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EoMK, FttTvary U, IW*. i 
Your letter of Junuar; 31st, forwai'ded from Giotha, has just'l 
reached me. After aiekiieBB iu my Eaiuily mid innimierable do- 1 
lays, I bave jiist gut thus far ou mj way to Egypt, where we shall 
apond March, and then come back to Rome for April ; so in 
April I shall have everything once more revised and fairly copied 
in a different band. Yon may eipect the whole MS. early in 
May. In a venture of this kind the form (to my thinking) ia not 
a very material matter ; a narmtive poem would almost inevita- 
lily have betrayed me to some few. I don't think any one will 
charge me with this. The simple fact is, the subject was dramnt- , 
icalty conceived in the beginning, six or seveu years ago, has J 
been dramatically evolved and elaborated iu my mind, so that, 1 
even before bediming to write, any other form was wholly im- l 
posaible. In hoc signo, then I 

I shall write to Aldrich, also, whose generous concnrrenoe in 
the plan will be a great help to me. Meantime, now that yon 
are willing to try the eiperimcut, I will turn over in my mind 
what ciw further b« done to make It succcsaful, — say ia Uie way J 
of fragmentary passages, short poems of a striking character, ete. I 
By the time I get back to Rome I hope to have :dl such accesao- n 
riea decided upon, subject to your and T. B. A.'s good judgment. 
The more myat«ry we employ, tbe better. I 'd send yon a, pas- 
sage or two from the tragedy now for your private perusal if I 
had time to copy ; but we have only two days more here, mesa* 
ing to embark at Naples ou Saturday. 

I have hoodwinked all intimate friends, by writing only of my I 
Goethe-stndies, and if you bring out " The Prophet " at the bo- I 
ginning of the season, I 'm sure no one of them will suspect me. 



ROMII:, Febiilar 

Your most welcome letter reached me last Wednesday in I 
Florence. We had arrived the evening before, and on reaching, I 
the Hotel du Nord I found that Lowell was staying there, 
ter dinner we smoked a cigar together, talked of Elmwood and I 
you, and made quite n Cambridge atmosphere in the very heart. I 
of the old Tuscan city. We breakfasted togetlier for three days, 1 
and dined vis-ii-vis at the table d'hote with Henry James. 
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meant to join na for the trip to Hume on Saturday, but was bo 
fagged after flniahing a long poem on Friday aftemoou that ko 
diteided to wiut until Monday. . . . We are still, as regards 
health, a shabby, dilapidated family, and look foirward to the 
specifics which shall restore ub. Wo hope to embark at Naples 
for Alexandria on Saturday, spend a month in Cairo, and cuine 
back t« Borne for April. 

As regards " The Prophet," I think it naii't make any serious 
difference. It could not, as I conceived it, be anything bat a 
dramatic poem. A story would be very apt to betray me, and 
this will not. The MS. will be copied and forwarded in April, 
and yoa can then jadge. Meantime (as I have just written to 
Osgood), 1 11 study ways and means of mystery, provocations iiF 
curiosity, etc., and forward whatever I can do in that lioe to you 
two, subject to your good judgment. 1 know yon will like the 
work itself, for it is honest and earnest. When yoii suggestisd to 
me tie " Seven Mormon Wives " in the street, I had already my 
plan nearly complete, and it cost me an effort not to tell you hi>. 
1 make the origin of the Mormon sect and the Joe Smith tragedy 
the historical background of my poem ; but my plot has the 
universal human element. It stiis up more than one qiimtiou 
wliioh disturbs the undercurrents of the world just now ; for it is 
pervaded witk that sort of logic which lay behind the Greek idea 

TO GEORGE H. YEWMJ. 

Hotel nu Nil, Cairo, March 20, 1S7L 

I must use the coming mail-day to let yon know how wo are 
getting on. Now tliat the winter finally seems to be at an end, I 
am more socially inclined than since leaving Rome, for we have 
all been growling like bears on account of the cold. At Naples 
we fairly froie ; even burning five francs' worth of wood every 
day did not keep as warm. Excursions were impossible, for the 
wind pierced to the marrow. Then, after waiting a week to meet 
my old friend Boker, I was forced to leave the very same day 
when he probably arrived. 

We had a delightful passage to Messina, and the sun there 
was a very little warmer. Etna was a solid cone of snow, and 
even the Calabriau mountains were very wintry. The second 
night was somewhat rough, and the next day we were aU a little 
sea-sick ; but after that the conditions gradually improved, the 
sea growing smoother and the air warmer. We saw tlie Mores, 
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Cciigo, fmA Crete, and reached Air tundria in cloudless n 

ill just five days. On the whole it was a good voyage, altboD 

the uteatner was email and not very comfortalilc. 

We stayed nearly two days at Aleiaudi'ia, going 
among the bazars and to natire caf^. The temperature ^ 
72° iu the shade, with clear sky and a soft, eool wind, — a 



lieavonly change from Italy. Then the jonmey by rail hither 
was a perfect delight, and when we sat in the garden of pahns 
oF this hotel in the evening, we felt that we could ask nothing 
more. But on Tuesday (17th) a furions north wind blew ; on 
Wednesday it rained the whole day at a temperature of 45' 
aiul yesterday I wrote my letters wearing an overcoat I Too 
late for Egypt, everybody said in Rome. Too soon, / say 
for we have really suffered from the eold until to-day. 
heavens are now serene again, and this afternoon existence 
liisiiry. We have not been farther than to the Citadel and 
Nile : the wind is still too cool for longer escursions. I think 
wo are sure of fine weather from fiia time on, after such unpre- 
cedented cold. The hotel is capital ; so far, we can live cheaper 
than in Italy, for wine is the only extra. My old dragoman of 
twenty-two years ago, Achmet, is alive, as I flnnly believed, in 
spite of Gifford's report of his death. He was overjoyed to see 
me ^[aiu, and looks after us like a father. My cough and irritH- 
tiou of the throat is all gone, and M. is recovering her strength 
as rapidly as I could expect. We mean to go one hmidred and 
flf ty miles op the Nile by rail to the tombs of Beni-IIaasan. The 
pyramids look grander than ever. We have found lota of won- 
derful interiors for you to paint. Although C^ro has greatly 
changed, all the new city being European and not pictnresqne^ 
nearly all the best things are left. To-day wc saw the dancing 
dervishes, and drove to the Nile under such a delicate, pesxly 
sky as you rarely have seen, if ever, — clouds like dim, liUo-tinted 
opal, above the warm glory of the desert hiUs. Agwnst this the 
white citadel-mosque, nnder it a brown belt of buildings, and 
nearer cbimps of palms rising above dazzlingly green wheat- 
fields. You can imagine the effect. 

My Arabic comes back astonishingly. I am already nearly 
independent of interpreters. The natives, most of whom have a 
smattering of English, open their eyes in wonder when 
out a full sentence of their own tongue, and instantly 
friendship itself. I Sud that I like them better 
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particularly glad that Egypt mitkes such an eiTeot on my wife. 
She came with a little reluctance, but ahe is now fairly possessed 
with the indesoribable fascination of tlie land. Would that you 
were here I 

CAino, March 28, 1BT4. 

We Ve about decided to sail from Alexandria on the 7th of 
April, and sliall cimBequently, D. V., reach Rome by the 15th or 
16th, I am sorry to return ao soon, for I enjoy Egj^t aa much, 
if :iot more, than ever before ; but we really aau't afford any 
more time. The weather, now, is simply perfect, — 75° at noon, 
in the shade, always a light breeze, clover-scents in the air, all 
trees in young leaf, wheat coming into head, — not too cold to sit, 
or too warm to walk, I have not had such an appetite for a 
long time, and my whole night's sleep, done in one piece, seems 
about fifteen minutes long. Moreover, Cairo is hardly dearer 
than Borne, the MuBsulmen are as cheerful and friendly as ever, 
the old picturesquenesB lingers everywhere, and each day b tlius 
a new satisfaction. 

We have been to the Pyramids and varioixs palaces and gar- 
dens on both bonks of the Nile, and to-morrow I go to the 
F;oom. Next week we shall visit Snez. Fiom what the Amei- 
ican Consul says, I should not be afr^d to spend the whole sum- 

Naples, Taetday, April li, 1874. 
We arrived last night, after a long and disagreeable voyage, 
although the weather was not bad. We are all dilapidated ; my 
wife is quite exhausted, and tliis moment comes the sad news of 
her father's death. I have had a headache for a week, — a thing 
I never had before in my life, — but am already better to-day. 
We shall try to get to Rome on Thursday, and I feel tolerably 
sure we shall, bnt may have to wiut until Friday, on M.'s account. 
Will you please engage rooms — prima piano, if possible, but cer- 
tainly not higher than seamdo — at the Stati Uniti, for Thursday 
evening. I 'U pay for the day, in eaae we are delayed nntil Fri- 
day. We are very aniions to reach Rome, on account of letters 
from Germany. Our plana are quite uncertain, and we cannot 
take apartments, even for one month. 

Goriu., Gkruanv, Sundai/, May 3, 1ST4. 

I can scarcely believe that it is only a week yesterday siuco wo 
took leave of you. The trip to Florence was somehow very 
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faligiiing to all of lis, but it came to lui end, as all things da, a 
Graham, Uiokin^ better than I Uave seen him for a long whiles 
with Boker, were waiting for us at the atatioD. We stayed at 
the Orsini [Palace] uutil ten A. H. Tuesday, and our stay was 
wholly delightful. Dr. Wilson made a thorough examination of 
my jthyncal condition, which he pronounced excellent, and much 
better than last year. As yoii may imagine, I have felt better 

1 dreaded tlio further journey, as M. was still very weak, and 
L. became indisposed in Florence. However, we took a bottle of 
beef-tea, extract of pnger, brandy, etc., along, and kept on to 
Verona the same day, arriving at midnight. There we rested 
uutil two F. M., Wednesday, and started again, fortunately secur- 
ing a coup£ for three, with seats aud fool^shelves, which enabled 
us to lie down. By midnight we were un the summit of the 
Brenner, and soon after sunrise reached Munich. There were 5° 
of cold in Bavaria, the car-windows sheeted witk ice, white frost 
far and wide, and all fruit destroyed. We really suffered from 
the cold. At Niimbcrg, where we arrived before eleven, we 
thawed out and rested aU day. Finally, on Friday, seven hours 
more of tiBvel bronght us to Gotha, M. stood the joainey won- 
derfnlly well. She is decidedly better and stronger already. 
We find her mother somewhat resigned to her loss, and physi- 
cally better than we expected to iind her. The season is almost 
as far advanced as in Rome, and after two raw, stormy days 
there is this inoming a promise of sunslune a:id milder air. 

I find another " Job's post " (as the Germans say) wtuting for 
roe ; a letter froin Appletons coolly informs me that the new illus- 
trations for my " German History," which they decided to have 
made last October, have not yet been commenced 1 Six months 
thrown away, and the publication delayed for a year after my 
work is linished, and this, after urging me to perform ray part 
as speedily as possible 1 Such are an author's experiences ; let 
them console you whenever you think an artist's are hard. 
Moreover, I am paid nothing in advance, and the investraent o{ ' 
the labor of nearly a year is thns allowed to wait. 

Never mind : I have got back my old pluck and hopeftdnesB.,! 
I shall jump into steady work now, beginning to-morrow inoming M 
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TO .1 



;. OSGOOD. 



GoTHA, Qbrhany, May IS, 13T4. 

Mj wife's lack of he^tli aud atrengtli has delayed me a week 
longer, but now I trust that you will have everything bj the 10th or 
15th of Jane. There is no one here whom I can get as a cujiyist, 
so the hiboF (oUb on her. The fii'st and neuund acts, which I now 
send, bring nearly all the characters upon the stage, and fairly 
Btart the plot ; the remaining three acts have much m.oi'c action 
and paesiun. I shall be curious tu get your personal impression 
and T. B. A.'a of the quality of the work. 

Eicept my wife, the only human being who hau seen the MS. 
is Boker. We came together in Italy a mouth ago. I can trust 
him wholly, and, needing the critical judgment of at least one 
friend, I asked him to read it He seemed to be especially struck 
by its dramatic character. I '11 not give his views further, ex- 
cept to say tliat they were satisfactory to me. But he very much 
doubts tho expedieucy of publishing anonymously. He thinks, as 
yon do, that a dramatic poem without the author's name is not 
likely to make a sudden or strong impression on the public, — 
hence, tiiat its Success (in a bnsioess point of view) would be 
much more probable if my uame were put upon the title-page. 
Now, inasmuch as the suggestion of anonymity came Urst from 
T. B. A., I am quite willing that you and he ehuuld decide the 
question after you have read the whole of the MS. I shall also 
write to T. B. by this mail 

1 11 send with the final installment two short poems,' which may 
be used as an additional " blind " if you decide tu carry out the 
anonymous. It will be time enough by August or the beginning 
of September to set your traps, as you will hardly publish before 
October 1st. It seems to me the trade must improve from this 
time on, and that next fall will be a favorable season. 

Please acknowledge receipt of these two acts in a line or two. 
My address will be Gotha for eight or ten weeks to come, aa we 
stay here until ready to start for home. 

Wiile Laatening to complete the work which de- 
tained him in Europe, Bayard Taylor received an 

' The iioema sent ware three, A Lovar's Test, My Pmtogue, and Ga- 
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urgent request from Mi-. Raid to go to Iceland to 
port for the " Tribune " the celebration of the one 
thousaudtli anniversary of the first settlement of the 
island. " To the few who have never known any 
other Alma Mater than the New York ' Tribune,' " he 
wrote in his first lettur describmg the trip, " her (or 
its) call is like that of the trumpet unto the war- 
horse." He was very impatient to be at home again, 
and at first it seemed as if ho should bo compelled to 
abandon the excursion on account of the impossibility 
of bringing it within the time which he could give, 
in justice to American engagements already made. 
But Mr. Cyma Field was going and had ohai-tered a 
steamer. This was an opportunity too good to de- 
cline, and Bayard Taylor joined other coiTesponi 
in sharing the use and expense of this conveyance. 



GoTHA, Jviy 7, 1874. 
Tours of June 14th was e. welcome surprise and a, hearty oheev^ 
to lay sinil, na all four letters are. I must write once 
tWt there sliall be no gups to be filled up when we meet, bat 
eaxih will know just about where the other Btands. It Beems to 
me that there ia a sort uf reliitionsbip between our fates, — pep- 
haps because we both have high aims and have patiently endured 
unrecognitiou. Your experience in art during the last six months 
)3 much like mine in literature. In spite of hard times, my oopy- 
right accounts show an increase of nearly fifty per cent, in the 
sales of my books. Raid writes that my Tribune letters are 
more popular than any I have written for many years, and that 
the sneerera and cavilers are growing silent one by one, so I can 
fairly hope for a better reception for the works to come. Morfr- 
over, having at last finished my Goethe-studies, I find that my 
original conception uf the plan of the biography was the true one, 
and the best scholars in Germany have only confirmed, not ap^. 
ciiUly instructed me. Between over-confidence and self-doal 
there is a delicate line to walk, but I feel as if I had 
and aa if each step were upon secure ground. 
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... I Imve doue mojiy tbingB which have been uot luulerstood 
by my author friends, hecaiiae they we^ inevitable preparationa 
for something higher. When I gave up the senanoua vein of po- 
etry, a;id grew tired to death of merely descriptive prose, I made 
some blunders, of course, hut they were iu the right direetion. 

Bven has blamed what he called the " metaphysical element " 

(although it is really psychological) in some of my later works, 
not foreseeing that I should beat my way thniugh it, and use the 
experience in the " Masque " and " Lara." How often have the 
— — -8 said, "Why don't you write ao-aud-so, which you used la 
do so well?" — as if I could recall a lost impulse, or silence a 
later one 1 No ; if we carefully measure our strength we must, 
us a matter of natural development, steadily become capable of 
higher and longer flights, imtil tlie decay of force sets iu. May 
the latter period be many years off for you and me I 

By the time this rtaches you I shall probably be in Iceland. 
(A secret. Say nothing until you see it announced iu the " Trib- 
une.") Beid wants me to report the Millennial Celebration ; 
but I have been ou the poiut of giving it up, until Saturday, 
when SmaUey telegraphed to me from London that Cyrus Field 
bod chartered a. special steamer and offered me a berth ia it. So 
I must go, — not very enthusiastically, but I cannot deny Reid, 
who has been such a helpful friend to me since Greeley's death. 
I hope to be back in England by the middle of August, and home 
by the let of September. M. and L. will wait in Germany mean- 

I have jnst returned from Weimar and Leipzig, where I have 
met with great encourage ment. I found Baron Ton Gleichen 
hard at work, and developing finely, IIo has a large picture, 
sin by four feet, — hunter and deer in a brown November copse, 
— which is capitaL He gave mo his mother's copy of the life of 
her mother, Schiller's wife. The older Goethe at lost opened aU 
Goethe's rooms for me, and the Grand-Duke invited me to din- 
ner or tea almost every day. Everybody seemed willing aiul 
anxious to be of assistance in my researches, and I came away 
feeling really richly fitted out for the biography. In Leipzig I 
went through eighteen folio scrap-books of newspaper articles 
oonceming Goethe, and this saves me some months of time. I 
have made a list of one hundred and seventy-five works to be 
consulted, — in short, am ready, when I reach home and have 
earned enough to keep the pot boiling for six monthsi, to brealc 
glTiuiid null piiHii bravely forward witli tin' MS, of llic^ woili. I 've 
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written a few abort poems, but don't mean to pnblish them im 
mediately. Moreover, I 've accepted an invttatioa to preside i 
a uatiooal conveiition uf the A K E fratemit;, students north s 
south, at the UniTeraity of Virgiuia, in October. After that b 
gins the leoturiug campaign for three mouths. 

1 feel like a fallow field waiting for plough and drill, — and this 
in spite of a great deal of desultory work. Of course I 'm m 
capital spirits. Give uic the leiut bit of appreciatdon, and the 
embers break into a. fresh blaie at once. Let as only live twenty 
years longer, and we ahall all see our best days I Wo nmst have 
a closer, yet a freer intercourse of all artists j the time is ripe 

TO J. R. OSGOOD 

LoKDOB, Juis 16, ISrt 
Your brief line of June 26tli, saying jou had all the copjji 
reached Gotha jnst before I left there ; but I fear that I may no^] 
get the more important facts of impression, dccisioD, etc., from 
both you and T. B. A. for a month to come. I leave on Sunday 
for a trip to Iceland in a. private steamer, with Cyrus Field, Turn 
Appleton, Dr. Ilayes, Marat Ilalstead, and one of Gladstone's 
Buns. (Keep this iteuret fur a week ur two.) We shall he htuikJ 
in about a month, after which I shall sail with family immedi-fl 
ately for home, eipecting, D. V., to reach New York during- thtt n 
first September week. I want to read at leaat plate-proofa be- 
fore publication, and there will be time. But tlicre c 
further conference about the manner of publication ; hence the 
failnre to receive any advice or judgment from you (inevitable, 
it seems) before I start for Iceland is a, cunsiderable disappoint- 
ment to me. I can only say, decide upon the course that aeenu 
best to you after reading the MS., and go ahead, in God's name I 
Take the beginning of the season, if you can, for I suspect that 
the business success of the volume, if it come at all, will come 
after a certain class has read it and begun to talk about it. 

The decision of his publisher and fiieud was ad- 
verse to the anonymous publication of " The Prophet," 
and his own desire for it had grown somewhat feebler. 
The writing of three poema which were to be in dis- 
guise of his own style cooled his ardor. lie could 
write parodies with singular ease, but to write genuine 
poetry which was not in imitation, and into which 
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did not put his whole soul, was contrary to all his in- 
stincts and reason. The game was not woi'tb the 
candle. Besides, he waa exhilarated by signs of a 
stronger faith in liim on the part of the public, and 
he waa in no mood to play a game. He was more 
eager to move forward in his own chosen way. He 
was not disappointed, therefore, at the conclusion of 
Ms scheme. 

He left Aberdeen July 22d, and waa back in Edin- 
bui^h August 14th. WHle absent, and after his re- 
turn to England, he wrote a dozen letters to the " Trib- 
une " and had the pleasure besides of conb'ibuting to 
the festivities at Itejkiavik a poem, " America to Ice- 
land," which was ti'anslated into Icelandic. He re- 
turned the compliment by translating into English, an 
Icelandic poem of atldress to the king of Denmai'k, 
written by Mr, Magnusaon. On the 20th of August 
he rejoined Ms family in Gotha ; on the 2Gth they 
sailed from Hamburg, and ou the 9th of September 
landed in New York. 

TO WHITELAW REID. 

Losuos, Aagxat 18, 1874. 

Sioailej can testify to the immeDae relief I eiperieiiced ou 
Tnailing my last letter to jon Inst eveuing. The work is flnished, 
and it will be well or ill done ; I 've done my best, under the cir- 
cumstancea, Emd caji do no uiore. 

EHitnama have written to tue about making a volume out of 
the Egyjitiaii letters, etc., and Ralsteiid insists that they were so 
popnlstr that a volume entitled " Egypt nnd Iceland" woald have 
a large sale. What do jou think ? I shall write to young Put- 
nam to-day to see you aboat it, since, if decided upon, the let- 
ters ought not to appear in any of the "Tribune's" special 
sheets. If I can make a few hundred dollars that way this fall, 
BO much the better. 

And now, good-by from Europe for the last time ! I 'm only 
too glud that I can write it. 

vok II. 13 
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When Bayard Taylor returned to America in the 
fall of 1874, he was full of a new hope. Two daya 
after he landed, " The Pi'ophtst " was published. He 
went directly with his family to Cedarcroft, and was a 
guest in his own house. Immediately letters poured 
in upon him with invitations to lecture. It waa like 
old times. He set about preparing at once for the 
press his volume, " Egypt and Iceland," which was 
published by Gr. P. Putnam's Sons in October, and he 
wrote a new lecture on " Ancient Egypt." There were 
abundant signs of an increase in his popolarify. His 
letters to the " Tribune " during his absence had been 
of a character to add substantially to his reputation, 
and the " Tribune " itself had given him an honorable 
prominence in its record of literature and news. 

He had need of all this encouragement, for he knew 
well what labor lay before him, and how distant waa 
yet the fidiilhnent of his dream of freedom from care 
and leisure for the highest work. He had brought 
with him a library of books to aid him in his Goethe 
and Schiller biography ; he had rich stores of material 
in his capacious memory, and he was eager to begin 
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the work whicli opened before him so finely. Pootic 
aehemes also were pushing their way forwai'd in his 
mind. But all must be postponed until he could pro- 
vide the means of living. He used a little of his new 
material in a aei-iea of papers, "Autumn Days in 
Weimar," which he now began for the " Atlantic," ' 
but his principal resource for the winter was lecturing, 
which seemed to have revived not only for him hut for 
lecturers at large. He was vigorous and hopeful. He 
knew his own mind. Life Bti-etched out before him 
with fair prospects, and through the hard work, tho 
drudgery which awaited him, he saw those mounts of 
poetry which made all toil but a light affliction for tho 
moment. 

TO T, B. ALDRICB. 

Kennetc SquARB, Pa., SepUmber 16, 1371. 

Thauka for your unchanged voico of welcome ! M., L., and I 
return as much love aa you cfin possibly SBud us. 

The Iceland trip, hy postponing my retnm home for a. whole 
month, overwhelms me with work. The copy for the hook 
"Egypt and Iceland" U finiahed to-da,y, and 1 hare as much 
more work aa I can do for a month, when I hegiu lecturing. I 
must go hack to my old " stand-hy," thankful fot the shekels it 
will assure me. I want to Becare a year's expenses in advance, 
and then go to work on the Goethe. I may paaa through Bos- 
Ion ahout October 5th or 6th on my way to or from my first 
lecture in New Hampshire, — otherwise I shall hardly get 
there before nait January. I go West the end of October, and 
return about CliriatmaB, after which we settle in New York far 

It 's a good sign to rae that yon 've read the " Prophet " again, 
and I 'm eager to know what impression it loakeB on yon. If 
you think your warning in I'egard to the new critics will alarm 
me, you 're mistaken. I 'm preciously indifferent to all criticism 

that is not sonnd and intelligent. Let the multiply. Even 

this year'8 harvest has its Colorado bugs. As for poetry, I shall 

' Since republished in Eeiayt <md Nola, together with a later paper, 
"WdmaiinJune." 
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go on writing it, whether the public reiids or not ; yea, I slmU 
write it auii publish it, tliougli I should be forced to yaj all ex- 
penses and give awny the voluuies ! Sniile, pity, condemn, — 
but believe I 

. . ■ We come baek quite peimiless, but uever jollier. I get 
invitatjons to lecture ever; day, nud have only a little g^ t^H 
bridge over before I earn instead of merely spending. flU 



Kennett Squarr, Pa., September IT, 1874. 

After escaping from a fearful West-India hunieane, which 
met us off Nova Scotia, we landed on the afternoon of the 9th, 
and reached here on the 11th. Your most cheerful and inspir- 
iting letter mi^ed me in London, and only overtook me here ; 
and I should have written on reading but for the mountain of 
work waiting for me. Since my arrival I have prepared all the 
copy for a book on " Egypt and Iceland," and begun to read the 
proofs. Now I must write a lecture, an oration, and an article 
for the " Atlantic," all by October 4th, at which time I begin 
to lecture, and expect to keep it up all winter. Having three 
different wiirfcs put this fftU, the " Egypt," eto., the " Prophet," 
and my " History of Germany," I can alford to drop the pen for 
BIX months and go to earning money, until I have a year's ei- 
, penses in advance, when I shall sit down to my life of Goethe. 
I never said a word about the " Prophet " to yon because Os- 
good first meant to publish it anonymously, and only gave up 
the plan at the last moment, — but it is my most ambitiona, cer- 
tiunly my strongest poem. There are so many typographical 
errors tiat I 'm waiting to have them corrected before I send 
you a copy. 

M. will hardly go to New York before Christmas, and I sup- 
pose you '11 not go much before ; but I have a mighty longing 
to see your Michelangelic beard again. We 're a family party 
here at Cedaroroft, — the old folks, my sister A., husband, and 
two children, sister E. and two children, and we three, and a 
French governess. M. and I are visitors, practically, having 
nothing to do with housekeeping, and it 's a great conifort. I 
was quite used up by the hardships of my Icelandic trip, and 
have not really been rested since ; but I feel full of fresh 
energy and hope, and trust that I shall come out all right. 
Beid has been exceedingly good and kind, and the Iceland let- 
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tcra seem to be popular all over the coantry. The invitationa 
tu lecture eume in as they used to do iu mj old shallow daya, and 
this time I shall not slight the aid they hring. 



KKNNETt SijOARB, Sunday, Beptember 30, 1874, 
Our position is just this : I mean to keep Cedarcioft (mitil 
tbei'e is a good chance of selliag) as a home for mj parents, 
my sister A. and fiunily, etc. ; but not to lca«e it again and risk 
8Qch losses and abuse of property as I had to endure while in 
Europe. "Our purpose holds "to move to New York as soou 
aa convenient. We need not do so before the end of the year, 
and I shall have no funds for the migration and new settleiueut 
before the nuddle of November. 

Dou't rashly suspect me of over-haste in my work. You know 
my habit of mentally considering and arranging for mouths iu 
advance of writing. So it is now, and the speech will not be 
over half aa hour long, nor the lecture more than an hour and a 
qimrter. I have already a fair prospect of eighty lecture en- 
gagements, which will lift me out of this vale of penury, and 
Beat me on the modest height of "easy circumstances." 

None of the signs of recognition whicli Bayard Tay- 
lor received on his return to Ameiica touched l<ini bo 
nearly as the spontaneous, una£Eected welcome which 
bis old friends and neighbors gave him. They invited 
him to a picnic on October 12th, at Mt. Cuba, a 
lovely spot at the end of the Hockessin Valley, a few 
miles from Kennett Square, and the scene of the Amer- 
ican incidenfa in " Lars." The pretty pavilion was 
decorated with autumn leaves and flowers and with 
verses from the poet's works ; words of welcome were 
spoken and poems read, and Bayai-d Taylor, respond- 
ing to the greeting, spoke as one would speak to a 
familiar friend, freely disclosing his deeper purposes, 
The measure of such an occasion is in its power to 
break down conventionalities, and when he rehearsed 
his career and declared his hopes, he was bearing 
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witness to the genuine kindliness with which those ^^^| 
who knew him most faitiiliai-ly i-egarded lum. ^^H 

1 



" I am gla*l," he said, " it is not a mere formal oo- 
casion, but such as forms really a close, confidential 
circle, where things said are said to frienda only, and 
not to the great world, listening at the window. I ■ 
will so speak, as a friend to his friends, face to face. 
The most grateful feature of the oceasion is its i-ecog- 
uition of what I feel to be my best work. This honor 
has not come to me too late ; it ought not to have 
come sooner. It is only in the character of my later 
works that I feel I have earned it. It is thirty years 
ago since I fli-st left home for Europe, and in three 
months I shall be fifty. This is the turning-point of 
my life. While the springs of nature, I feel, are still ■ 
fresh, and the enthusiasm of youth has not died out, ] 
stiU at this period one can look back and consider im- 
partially his PAreer. Ten years ago I saw that the 
work I had then done had no permanent value, and 
did not express what I felt were my fnU powers as an 
author. My books of ti'avel had had a popularity that i 
deceived many of my friends, but I knew that they j 
could not hold an enduring position in literature. A 
h-aveler's observations and descriptions stand only un- 
til some later traveler sees more intelligently, or dis- 
covers more, or describes more agreeably, I therefore 
resolved now to make good my lost time, for my trav^ i 
ela had never been a part of the purpose of my life. I 
I had undertaken them only to aid in my education J 
in the arts, poetry, and the higher forms of literary J 
work. Now such a decision to change the character 1 
of my efforts was like changing front in battle, a mar J 
nteuvre, as you know, always fidl of peril. In the A 
new endeavors, however, I have been fortunately kept I 
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in good heart and encour^ement. . ■ . This welcome 
o£ to-day here in the scene of my poem, so Bponta- 
ncous and from my old friends, has a sanctity to me 
beyond any ordlnaiy meeting, and I would be totally 
unworthy of it if I permitted myself to receive it in 
any vain spirit of exidtation, I cannot believe 1 have 
done enough to deserve it, though in a life largely of 
aspiration and effort one cannot fairly estimate what 
the degi-ee of accomplishment ia ; but for whatever I 
have earned of your cordial greeting, the praise from 
me must be due to the goodness of Got!. I will stiE 
work ; I feel myself capable of accomplishment equal 
to anything yet done, if my life be spared ; and let 
me promise to you tliat from now I will strive still to 
do a better, truer, and higher work." 

It was with real emotion that he began these words, 
and the remembiance of the whole scene filled him 
with tenderness whenever he recuiTed to it. The 
open air, the sweet landscape, the grasp of the hand, 
all gave to the occasion a jxietic fitness and beauty 
which served as a happy omen to him in this new day 
of work and aspiration. A few days after he gave an 
address before the Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity 
at the University of Virginia. 



CehAbcboit, Mondny, OcUibtr 13, 18T4- 
The welcome on Saturday was the crowning glory of my life. 
It was pure, beautiful, perfect. All old friends and neighbors, 
hundreds, ctune from, far and near, the pavilion wa-i splendid 
with flowers and antumn leaves, passages from my poems were 
friuned in ivy, and the German and American flags were inter- 
twined. The speeches, songi;, and poemH quite overwhelmed me. 
It seemed that all I once thought best and supposed to be for- 
gotten was revived ; that all the recognition I craved in vain 
was poured upon me at once. For thrpn hours I had to keep 
myself, by desperate force of will, from crying like a baby. 
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Yon will see Bome report cif the welcomo in the Wilmington 
" Coniraeroial." I naked to have a copy sent to j-ou perBouallj-, 
because during the past two years you have done more thaji any 
other friend to liring aliont this happy reaction. Therefore take 
your full share of what I say in the poem I inclose. I should 
like to have it in the " Tribune," because it will thus be read 
soonest and by all who were there. My own reply wae im- 
promptu, broken, and insufBcieiit, but it was impossible, under 
the circumstaDces, to du better. It was hard enough to say any- 

TO JAMES T. FIEIjDB. 

Cedarckoft, Keshbtt SqiiAEE, Pa., Octabar IT, 1ST4. 
Your MS. in the envelope was the most welcome I have seen 
for a long while. I don't know how many times, during my ab- 
sence, I have meant to write to you. Over and over agiun I have 
wanted to congratulate you on becoming a new force ' among 
us ; to discuss common aims and common interests ; to keep 
fresh the intercourse of old days ; io thank you for constant en- 
couragement, and ask your pardon for impatience with a literary 
judgment which, I now see, was generally in the right ; in short, 
though driven to silence by the pressure of hard and earnest 
work, I have felt a constant longing to talk with, and confer 
with, and cheer (if I could) and be cheered by you (a cer- 
tainty) ! 

The other day in Boston I meant aurely to see yon. Bat after 
I had talked bufiness with Osgood, and waited for Howells, — 
who did n't come alter all, — it was time to rush away to Prov- 
idence for my lectnre there. I 'm down for a lecture in Bosl^m 
January 11th, my fiftieth biriJiday, which I ought to have at 
home, but the crowd of engagements does n't leave me even that. 
I 'm afraid you will not he there either, for I hear of your many 
engagements nil over the country. But let as try to meet as 
soon as wc may. No new friends wear Uke the old, and yon are 
the first, ontside of my home, who is still in the world- 
It is a spite of fate that you are to lecture in West Cheater 
on the 9th of November, when I shall be in the West, and M. 
and L. ali'eBdy migrated from Cedareroft to New York. I had 
my time given away before I heard of your coming, or I would 
have kept a gap for yonr sake, and each with his audience of one 
' Mr. Fields, sftei retiring from buunees, bad devoted much time to leO' 
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or the complemental two, woald not hare missed tlie itiiiltitu- 
diniHia listeuer. 

I "ve jiiat returned from tlie University of Virginia, where tlie 
yoang Southerners have given me a fresh satisfactiun hj takiug 
to their hearts the words I was impelled to say to them. To-daf 
I go to West Chester, aud a score of letters are to be auswered 
hefore I start ; bcce must be the end, with most unsaid. 



Bayard Taylor began his lecturing tour October 
20th, and continued it with occasional intermissions 
until the middle of April, His fanuly removed to 
New York early in November, and now ti-ansferred to 
that city their household goods, for it was Bayard 
Taylor's purpose to make hia permanent home there. 
He left his parents in occupation of Cedarcroft and 
the place continued to be the family place, but was no 
longer kept up as an establLihuient upon the old basis. 
The lectiu-ing brought with it its accustomed priva- 
tions and discomforts, but he accepted these aa a nec- 
essary concomitant, made as little of them as possible, 
and, in his jealousy at the expenditure of time required 
by the business, was wont to turn to account not only 
the days which he was able to spend now and then 
with his family, but the chance hours which came as 
he went hither and thither. He took up thus the 
study of Greek, eager to repair the loss of early yeai's, 
and also because he had already formed the plan of a 
new drama which was closely allied in his mind with 
Greek art, and the spirit of Greek culture. " The 
Prophet " had brought him some pleasant letters from 
friends ; it had received some kindly criticism, but it 
was misinterpreted in many quarters ; the historical 
movement with which it was inwoven misled those who 
looked no farther than the outside. The author him- 
self felt that it was in some sense a study for higher 
dramatic work. 



MANKiTo, Minnesota, JVowmSer M, 1874. 
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to represent a phase of Mormou history. The origioal c< 
was totally uaeounected with any actnal ereuts ; the teaturcH 
which suggest tlie Mormone wei« added long afterwardB. ... It 
is the most steady, conscienUonsly elaborated, and nnmterruptedly 
etirried out work of my life. The main lesson of the drama — 
the (to me) most tragic element in it — haa not yet been per- 
ceived by auy critic. The I^udon " Athenseum " alone has seen 
that the work may have many interpretations. I am quite aware 
that it is not of the fashion of our day, and I am hardly disap- 
pointed — certainly in no wise annoyed — that what is best in it 
haa been so far ignored. I wrote it for myself, ^mt of all, and 
without the least reference to its possible acceptation by others. 
StiU, I consider that the " Masque of the Goda " is on a mnch 
higher plane. But if I live, I have more and better work to do. 
" The Prophet " now belongs to my past, and will not trouble my 
thoughts any more. I liave no time to look back on completed 
work while so mucL ia waitiug ita final foahiou in my miud. 

Later in the season the persistent misunderstanding 
of " The Prophet " di-ew from him a more public de- 
fense of his motive, which he addressed to a German 
paper, very likely because however he might hope to 
receive from his own countrymen, in the wide range of 
critical judgment, an average recognition, he was un- 
willing that his German friends, dependent on fewer 
means of information, should be led into a false con- 
ception of his poetic work. 

New Youk, ifay 3, 1875. 

To THE Editor of thf, " Nbw-Tokker STAATezBixoNG : " — 
Sir, — ■ To-day I have read for the first time yonr review of my 
dramatic poem, " The Prophet," which was published some 
weeks ago in the "Staatszeitong." While I think that an au- 
thor should never ceply to any distinctively literary criticiBm, it 
seems to me time to correct a misapprehension of the design of 
my work which reappears in every review of it. I ha' 
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far forborne to make any such correction, in the fmitlesa hope 
that at least one critic might truly interpret my design. 

" The Prophet " does not represent tie early history of the 
Mormons, and David Starr is as far as possible from being Joe 
Smith. The man who most nearly stands for bis prototype in 
real life was the Rev. Edward Irving, the founder of a sect 
which still ensts in Scotland and Germany. Irving tanght the 
continned bestowal of miraculous powers upon devout Clirigtians, 
!ks they were given by Paul to the members of the churches he 
founded. In David Starr's case the uuqueEtioning auceptance of 
a doi^tj'ilie whieh was formerly more generally preaahcd than 
now — that the Bible is not only divine, but that every word in 
it was written from the direct dictation of the Holy Spirit — is 
the power which impels him r this is the fate which makes the 
tragedy of his life inevitable. The crashing down of a rock in 
the first act is an incident related of the so-caUed " Prophet" 
Mathias. The emigration to the West and the manner of 
David's death are the only features that coincide with the story 
of the Mormons. The poem, first conceived upwards of eight 
years ago, was worked ont in my mind without reference to that 
(IP any other sect ; I designed only to represent phases of apiritr 
ual development and their external results, which are hardly 
possible in any other country than ours. For the same reason 
llie tragic element in the poem is placed chiefly in its moral and 
spiritual aspects, rather than in the action. It woidd simply be 
an absurdity to attempt its representation upon the stage. 

I do not cmnplaiu of the misconceptions to which I have al- 
luded. They are such as any author must expect io encounter 
now and then, even from the most honest and impartial critics. 
With regard to the general charge that the events suggested are 
too recent, and the language too realistic, these are foults which 
will disappear in time, if the poem has any vitality ; if it should 
have none, they become of no conseqnence. I oidy ask that the 
reader may be mode acquainted also with the author's intention. 
Very respectfuHy, B.*y.4RD Taylor. 

Popularity brings with it burtlens as well as pleas- 
ures, and Bayard Taylor found himself at this time so 
far a public character that he wan hard driven to it to 
secure the quiet and seclusion which he needed for his 



work. Hi8 corresjiondeuce became large; his 1 
was broken in upon by people who were more con- 
ueriied to satisfy their curiosity or secure some aid, 
than to bo of service to the man whom they took pos- 
aession of. All sorts of applications were made to 
him, and it was not easy for him to deny any one. , 
Woi-thier claimH also began to bo made upon his ser- 



TO HIS MOTHER. 

New Tobk, Febmary T, 18T6. 
. . . There wns a strong eSort mndo b; promineDt men w 
Washington (mcluding two members of the Cabinet) to have hh 
appointed Minister to Russia. I did n't kuaw anything about it 
until rU was over, but I could not have accepted the plaue in anj 
case. I was told last night that the same frieud.s are determined 
that I shall liave an appointment two or three years hence. 

A stranger, who had read " Autumn Days in Wei- 
mar," wag moved to wiite Bayard Taylor bis concur- | 
rence in the views there expressed regarding the T«ad- i 
ing of blank verse. He sent him an article in which i 
he bad taken the same position, and di'ew from Bayard 
Taylor a letter in reply : — 

TO E. I-AKIN BROWN. 
31 West Sim'T-FiBsr Stbeet, New York, tldfch 16, 1876. 

Yonr letter was mislaid during my abscnec from home, anc 
my reply is thus greatly delayed. I have read with great inter- A 
est and satisfaction the article you forwarded. Yon take the ' 
true groimd, — the only true ground. We have not, in 
country (so far BS my eipeiience goes), an aotor, an elocutkuist, 
or a public speaker, who reads English blank verse corFectly, 
And the method nf teaching in our schools is not only false, bat | 
barbaric. 

I may hereafter have more to say, or to write, upon this J 
subject, for it is by no means unimportant. The absence of ■ 
rhythmic ear among us is something astonishing. I think it a&- 1 
counts for much bad taste as well as bad poetry. I have oolxa 
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time to add that 1 hope yoii will ctintinue to preach the doctriue 
whenevoc you have a chance, and thns oblige all pocta, living or 

After the close of the lecture season, Bayanl Taylor 
turned to work which was pressing upon him. He pre- 
pared his later poems for publication in a volume, as 
well as revised hia "Faust" for a cheaper edition, and 
wrote a lecture on Riehter, to be delivered with hia 
former ones at CorueU. fie went to Ithaca May 19th 
for ten days, and in the middle of June to Boston, to 
write for the " Tribune" an accotmt of the Bunker 
Hill Centennial. 



31 Wekt SixTY-FiHST Street, Juno 28, I8T6. 
Ton mast have all possible charity for me. I have been ovei^ 
whelmed by a maltitade of private bnsiness matters, in addition 
to the necessity of giving s. oourse of lectures at Cornell Univer- 
sity, describing the Buuker Hill Centennial for the "Tribune," 
and spending a week at Cedarcroft, — my place in PennsylTania. 
During this aame period, I have revised my "Faust" for n 
cheap popular edition in the fall, and have collected the scattered 
IjricH of the last thirteen years for a new volujne. All this, with 
a new poem presaing powerfully upon my brain, and abnolutely 
forcing me to give it fiuch f rs^ments of days and nights as I conld 
snatch from necessary duties, will account to you (I trust) for 
ray few and brief letters. Tour volume only reached mo a fort- 
night ago, funce when I have been absent from the city. So I 
barely bad time to look through it, nol« what was new and what 
known to me, and get a general impression of its character. I 
saw, at least, that your poems do not lose, but gain, by being col- 
lected. The same delicately refined stamp is npon all, ro each 
one throws aide-gleams upon its neighbors. But I mean to take 
the volume with me to the Massachusetts sea-coast, whither we 
go in two days, and where, for the first time in three years, I 
hope to have a little rest. I don't believe you in the South know 
what active, working lives we lead here. I am sometimes in- 
clined to complain, — to long foraquiet nook in the nbores of 
Cos, — but then again it is an advantage to have your muscle 
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alwujs in training', and to foci that tlie coining labor cannot iii>fl 
tiiiiidate you. Well, none of ua get jiist the life we wish for 1 

Bayiirtl Taylor spent the moiitli of July with his 
family at the sea-shore in Massa^hiiaetta, and for once 
gave himself up to the luxury of idleness. Only when 
the month was gone did he redeem a promise which 
he had made, and send to the " Tribune " the first of a 
series of " Alongshore Letters," whioh he continued as 
he went to Manchester to visit Mr. Fields, and then to 
New Brunswick. He returned to New York toward 
the end of August, and went to Cedarcroft, where he 
was busily engaged for thi-ee days on Ms Ode for the i 
presentation by the Goethe Club of a bust of Goethe j 
to be erected in Central Park, He finished it si 
the occasion, that when he came to recite it on the \ 
day, August 28th, it was with the glow of composition I 
still upon his mind. His vacation brought him again J 
among valued friends. 



Boston, Aaguil &, 1879. 
... I am full of renewed hope and courage this evening, after 'fl 
your cordial words. As you can well understand, there are few to! 
whom I could show the poem [" Prince Deukalioii"], — fei 
haps, who would be interested in the leading conception. I bavfi 
written, thus far, as much from instinct as from purpose ; 
tniHt the former even more than the latter, and you have given I 
me fresh self-confidence, — not, I trust, aelf-exaltatioo. But, as I 
tried to say, I Imve never yet met you without receiving somo 
elisor, strong, generous encousagement, which confirmed me in 
my best poetical aims. At the best, we all stand mnoh alone, 
and there Is great strength in one feeling the support of another. 

It was at this time also that he made the acquaint- 
ance of that fine spirit, Sidney Lanier, then stru^Ung, 
as he was always to struggle, with adversity. A word ■ 
of praise from Bayard Taylor had bi-ought a gratefuLl 
letter from Lanier. 
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TO SnUTBT LAOTEB. 

Boston, ^up tut IT, 1875. 
... I write hiUTtedly, finding much correapondence awaiting 
me here, so can only repeat how much joy the uvidence of a new, 
true poet always gives me, — such a. poet as I believe you to be. 
I Km beartily glad to welcome yon to the fellowship of authors, 
so far as I may dare to ropresetit it ; but, knowing tho others, I 
venture to speak in their names also. When we meet, I hope to 
be able to show you, more satisfactorily than by theae written 
words, the genuineness of the iuteteat which each author always 
feels in all others ; and perhaps I may be also able to extend 
your own acquaintance among those whom you hare a right to 



New York, AugBul 31, 187B. 

Your letter, whicli reached me this afternoon, is at once a de- 
light and a reproach. I have not forgotten tliat yon wrote to me 
more than a year ago, wliile I waa in Iceland ; and that / have 
not written to yon since. My wife can testify, how often, during 
the past year, I have said ; " I must write to Gleorge Yewell !" 
— and how often she has naked me, "Have yon not written 
yet 7 " The difficulty with all authors is that the act of writing 
is, in one seuse, a repetition of their particular form of labor. 
Suppose ja\t painted yout oortespoudenoe, — would you not often 
drop brush and colors, and let the absent friend wait a Uttle 
longer? This is all the explanation I can give for my silence ; 
I have been steadily at work, and have passed through such 
periods of fatigue that I could only rest by keeping away wholly 
from pen and paper. 

I must give you, first, our private history. In ten days it will 
be a year since we landed on American soil. I found a great de- 
mand for my lectures, — greater, in fact, than ever before in my 
e^erience, — and it seemed like a special good f ortime, in my 
condition of debt and suspended income. So I accepted all in- 
vitations, started on the work in three weeks after landing, and 
kept it up until the end of April, — full els months, during which 
I lectured one hundred and thirty times, and traveled about 
fifteen thousand miles. The winter was the severest known on 
this oonliuent sinoe 1T41, so you may judge what I "uudetweut 
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True, I cleared 911,000 iii the half-jear, pud 

^,000 iiF old debts, and miide myself easy for a jear to come, — 
but it was a task wbicli tested my physical power. 1 wa* forced 
to take a Huinraer holiday by the sea, near Newport, after which 
my wife and I went to New BruiiBwick (the British Province) to 
leave L. with an old friend of hers, and then retumed to Cedar- 
croft for a month, I have come back to New York, to deliver 
an Ode on the 12Gth bii'thday of Goethe, — last Saturday, — and 
am waiting here for L.'s return, to take her with me to Cedar- 
croft. As a mutter of some possible interest, I inclose the Ode. 
Bryaiit gave the oration ; the bronze bust of the poet is meant 
for Central Park. I have also a new volume of poems ready for 
publication ; I mean to send you a copy, as it includes the " IJu- 
plora Pace " which you ho thoroughly understood. Besides this 
main labor, I have done many smaller things : an oration at the 
University of Tirginin, a course of lectures at Cornell, snmmer 
letters for the " Tribune," etc., and have revised the translation 
of "Faust" for a cheap popular edition. The biography ol 
Goethe has not advanced much, of course ; but I have written 
part of a new and important poem (this is all I can aay about 
it I) aud made other plana of future work. Now, how do ya 
suppose I eoulil break away from this activity and go back t 
Europe ? The rumor you mention is not only false, but absurd ji 
my place, my work, my duty, are here ! I do not expect t 
leave America for some years ; I certainly do not want to do m 
I waa met, last fall, by an appreciation which I had d 
peoted to get, in this life ; there is a broad field waiting for ei 
eat workers, and I mean to do my share. Although so harried 
and driven by neccBsary labor, I never was more hopeful and 
couAdent. There m ^ I tell you again, dear old friend — a snrti 
reward for all honest work. Take what cheer you can out 
my experience, for yon have as much right to yonr reward a 
to mine. 

. . . We make our home in New York now, a 
up Cedarcroft to my sister and Swiss brother-in-law and toy 
parents. I shall have to lecture for a part of the coming si 
in order to get funds in advance ; but I have also a prospect of 
steady work in New York, with sufficient margin for my t 
literary plaus. On the whole I take my life gratefully and jo] 
ously ; it might be better, but it could so easily be worse I 

I wish, more than ever, that you had gone to Egypt witb n^ -^ 
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especially aince you diin't go beyond Cairo. I conld have lived 
the flrat poetic experience over again, in your company. 

My feuthftil dtagoman'a name is Achmet-ea-Saidi (prnnounue 
like Italian), and you can easily find him. Mentiou my name, 
ask liim to show yon my photograph, and you will be all right 
with liim. If you go to the Hotel du Nil, mention niy name to 
HeiT Friedmann, the landlord. Get Achmet to help yon to Sa- 
racenic interiors. Take a run up the Nile, by rjul, as far as Siout, 
and — if you possibly can — go to Medeenctrel-Fyoom, where you 
will find anpainted pictures, purely Oriental. 

I 'm heurtily glad that you will be so well represented at the 
Centennial, Why should n't you come over to it ? Our country 
is 8till worth Bometliing, in spite of all you may hear against it ; 
and I can't reconcile myself ti) seeing so many good artists ex- 
patriating themselves. But it 's at least pleasant to find that 
yon ore comforijkble and seoure of the near future. 

... By the way, the article in "Frazer's M^azine" vaa not 
mine, some scamp, so far as I can learn, took my name 1 I 'm 
relieved to hear that the article is good, for I have never read it. 
My friends here say, " It is juat your style !" — and I shrink 
from acquamtancs with a 3t;le wbich might QQt impresE me 
favorably ! Would you like to see a man whom j'our friends 
pronounced to be your second self 7 I think not. You would 
certainly dislike the man. Tell my friends, for Heaven's sake, 
that I never wrote, " A Professor Ertraordinary " 1 1 

Here I sit late at night, with a window opening on Central 
Park, and you are looking on the dusky Apennines, — it 'a in- 
credible I If you could bring the material features of your life 
over here, without benumbing our fresh atmosphere of deed and 
aapiration, how gladly would I accept it I But we can't have the 
two tilings together, so I forego the delight of the eye, the opiate 
of the nerves, the indolent delight in beanty, and take my burden 
as the Lord gave it. 

Give our love to Mra. Gonld, if ahe atill Uvea wheu thia ar- 
rives. TeU her, from me, she must not attribute too much weight 
to anything I may have said against Rome, when I felt too 
strongly the sednetion of the grand old city, — that I shall never 
fiud fault with a free Rome, such as may spring partly from the 
seed she haa sown. I am only jealous of that mighty Past which 
in Rome wiles so many of uh to forget that we are of this age 
and must do its work. But she has never forgotten. 
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I have written deep into the nig-ht, yet have said little. Do 
write agwn before you leave for Egypt, and I will answer at 
ouce. My wife is not liere, but I know how rejoiced she will be 
to hear from yon again, und I send her love with mine. 

TO SIDNEY LANIEB. 

Thwtday aflemaon, Septewiier 2, 187S. 
... I can't tell yon how rejoiced I am to And in yoa the gen- 
uine poetic nature, temperament, and morale. These are the 
uecessary conditions of success (not in the lower popular mean- 
iug of the word), — of the possibility of slowly approacliing 
one's ideal, for wc never can, or ought to, reach it. All I ean 
say is, " Be of good cheer ! " . . . 

The form of the Ode agreed so well with the charac- 
ter of Bayard Taylor's genius, and found now, espe- 
cially, so close an alliance with his poetic designs, that 
his friends were quick to recognize the singular value 
of his work in this direction. His comrades were the 
first to note this, and sent him the cheer which fortified 
him in his purpose. 

TO E. C. BTEDMAJf. 

Ckdaroroft, SepUtaber 9, 1875. 

Yours of the 4th, after wandering from Mattapoisett to Bos- 
ton, reached me yesterday. You forgot that we left the for- 
mer place more than a month ago. I was in New York all last 
week, but was told at the Centnry that you would not arrive un- 
til Saturday, so did not call at Lafayette Place. However, we 
shall be back again in ten or twelve days. 

Your impressions of the Ode give me great and lasting com- 
fort. Yon can easily guess the difficulties of the themes. I 
coidd not bring myself to attempt the work until five or six days 
before the anniversary, and then went at it with such desperate 
resolution that I wrote it, aa it now is, in two days. I recited, 
or rather yelled, it, f« a restleas, noisy audience of twelve thou- 
sand persons, and left with dark misgivings of failure. 

Even now it falls short of my desire and intention ; but I am 
profoundly glad that something thereof has made itself manifest 
in the strophes, and is accepted by you and other u 
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ing frieuda and poets. I hap« to liu better things iu the future, 
aiid your generous words are to ma as a strong' additional plank 
thrust under tiat hope. I aiu too old to bo injured bj warm, 
heart; recoguition, and yet as full of fresh aspiration as ever in 
my youtli. But wc II talk of these things when wo meet. 
There are many years of good work, I trust, awaiting both, of us. 
I have bad many echoes from the Ode already, but not oue with 
as clear and certain a tone tut yours. 

" Home Pastorala, Ballads, and Lyrics " waa pub- 
lished by J. R. Osgood & Co . in October. In the 
same season appeared also a new and revised edition 
of " Faust" in a style uniform with "Home Pastorals," 
and thus more witlun the reach of the general public 
than it could be in the large octavo form. Bayai'd 
Taylor at this time had established himself in New 
York in quarters which he retained until he finally left 
America, The book received at once a cordial wel- 
come from those whose welcome was most gratefuL 
t)r. Holmes wrote, "A thousand thanks for the new 
volume which I received yesterday. How often does it 
happen to you to have read a gift book througli before 
you write to thank the giver ? It does not happen to 
me very often, hut this time I have read every word, 
and enjoyed myself very much in doing it. ... I 
have not decided which of the jwems I like best, but I 
tell you some of the passages which moat struck me ; 
the mullein paasage:^ — 'Yet, were it not,' to the end 
of the page. 

Better it wore to sleep with the owl, to house with the hornet. 
Truth as it shines iu the sky, not trath as it smokes in their 
lantern. 

These two lines ought to ' stick,' as C. S. had it. 

I Yet, vere it not for the poets, my, is tte nsphodel fairer ? 
Were not the mullein S8 dear, bud. The^icritua sung it, or Binn ? 
Taa, but they did Dot ! and rre, whose f sney'a lendereat tendrils 
Shoot unsupported, snd wither, for want of aflat we con ding to. 
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" I like the whole of the ' Old Pennsylvaaia Farmer,' 
but oue Hue of tt went to iny heart, — 
1 'd mthcr use m; legs and bands then plague mj braiii with 

thought ; 
and the next poem, ' Napoleon at Gotha,' gave me a 
sensation. > Penu Calvin ' I had read before, and was 
very glad to read it again. Tt is full of meaning. 
Pei-haps notliing in the volimie is better than the way 
in which you revive Shakespeare's characters as they 
show themselves in Broadway and Central Park. I 
must mention one more passage. It is the last part 
of Section III. of the Goethe Ode, beginning B& iax 
baek as ' What courtier,' etc.^ 

" I have read uo poetry, or almost none, of late until 
your book, and I have to thank you not only for your 
kindness in sending me the volume, but for the great 
pleasure I have had in reading it." 

HENBY W. LONGFELLOW TO BATARD TAVXOK. 

Cahbhidqe, Nontviher 13, 1S7S. 
There should be twelve of them instead of three, — these 
beautiful " Home Pastarala " J That is whiit I am sayiog to 
myself juat after reading them this bright, poetic morning. 

We, so Btarved ia (he Present, so weary of singing tlie Future,— 
Whal is 't to DB, ir, bnply, a score of centuies later, 
Milk-weed inspires Patsgoiiian tourists, and mulleins ai'e classic ? 
2 What courtier, stuffed with smooth, accepted lore 

Of Song's patrician line, 
But shrugged his velvet shonlders all the more 
And heard, with hland indulgent face. 
As who iMetows a grace. 
The hornet]' phrase that Bbikespeare made divine ? 

So, now, the dainty souls that crave 
Light etepping-8 tones across a shallow wa™, 
Shrmk from the deeps of Goethe's soundless song ] 
So, now, the weak, imperfect fire 
That knows but half of pasEion and desire 
Betrays itself, to do the Master wrong ; — 
Turns, dazil^ by his white nncolored glow, 
And deems his sevenfold heat the wintry flatii ol n 
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From time to tinie, as the season aud ths spirit move you, 1 
hope and believe you will fill up tliis admirable framework, and 
give every month its own ; — 

December, with its Christmas, and reminiscencea of Pal* 
eatine ; 

January, with its snows, changing your hills into spurs oF tlie 
Himalayas ; 

February, with its seclusion aud books, a fruitful tlienie. 

And so on, till yon have run through the whole round of the 
months. The tliree already written arc so good, and the verse 
BO aonoi'ous and musical, that I long for more. Tlie rest of the 
volume I have not yet finished. I read slowly. I was much 
pleased with Mr. Lanier. 



Ha East EiuiiTEKNtH Stuect, 

New Tohk, Nuvtmbtr 14, 1BT&. 

Again your voice of cheer ! And )iow welcome it is after the 
atopidities of several so-called reviews which I have just been 
reading ! Two of tliem assert that my " Pastorals " resemble 
" Locksley Hall," and a tliml saya they suggest Tupper ! ! 
Really, unless one poet helps another in this country, where 
shaU we get encouragement ? 

Last night at the Century Club, a man whose poetic instinct is 
marvelous for one not a poet said to me, "Yon should go on 
and write more of the 'Pastorals,' filling out the design already 
indicated, by other pictures of life and nature." Here was your 
thought again, and, to be frank, my own secret hope, waiting to 
be justified by the verdict of a friend. I only ask for two or 
three to give some recognition of the character and aim of my 
poetic work. I shall go on, as leisure and inspiration allow, 
but I probably should not do so if no one had spoken the right 
words. 

You can imaguie the interest with which I have read your 
" Pandora." The choruses are as fine as anything you have ever 
done, and I read them three times before laying down the book. 
Their rhythmical character is another point of resemblnnce to 
my drama, and I anticipate the charge of. tnutation from the 
same refined and intelligent reviewers wlieu I come to publish. 
However, I skill not let that trouble mo since you know the 
truth. 
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1 au very gUJ you like Laiiter. He seems to rae a geaniue 
poetit! nature. I should uot otherwise have taken tlie liberty of 
giving hiin n letter to you, kuowiug how much of jour tiiae is 
claimed by strangers. 



New Vork, Novanber 36, 1875. 
I 'm glad you 're occupying yourself again with poetry ; there 'a 
no intellectual delight eijunl to it. ... I have been exceedingly 
busy of late, M. having been quite ill, and much accnmulated 
work ou my hands. I liave to do u great amoimt of ueedlesa oor- 
respondenca, absurd applications, anawera to questioas, and the 
Lord knows what all. Then I am personally assailed to loake 
speeches, write occasional poems, ehi., all which I refuse, but the 
visits and the esptanations take time. 

There were some requests, however, which he could 
not lightly refuse. The United States Centennial 
Commission was in full blast, arranging for the great 
exhibition and celebration at Philadelphia the coming 
sninmer. Genei'al Hawley, the President of tlie Com- 
mission, gave Bayard Taylor the choice of writing the 
Hymn or the Cantata, or both, for the opening day of 
the festival, and when he chose the Hymn, begged him 
to name some one to write the Cantata. Mr. Lanier's 
musical education and his great enthusiasm for poetry 
in its large foi-ms at once marked him in Bayard Tay- 
lor's mind as the right person, and he advised General 
Hawley to apply to him. 

TO SIDNEY UJflBB. 

New Tobk, Oeceniier 38, 1875. 
I write in a hurry, — but have something to say. General 
Hawley, President of the United States Centennial Commis^on, 
has invited me to write a hymn for the grand opening ceremo- 
uies. There is to be also aa original cantata, the teit of which 
was to be aakcd of Stcdman ; but he is gone to Panama, and 
neither Theodore Thomas nor Dudley Buck (t!ie euniposer) will 
w^t his return. General Hawley asked me to name a poet not 
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of New England, so I suggested a Soathern poet for the cantata. 
I feel quite sure you will be the ehoioe. 

I write in all haste to Hay, you must accept, if it is offered. 
The cantata should not be more than from forty U> fifty linea 
long, of unity of conception, yet capable of being divided easily 
into three pacts, — an opening choiTis, a bass solo, and a finale, 
either general i>r alternating chorus. Tlie measure onght to be 
irregular, yet sufGciently rhythmical. My additional suggestion 
is, — and I tliinfc you'll pardon it, — to make the lines simple 
and strong, keep down the play of fancy (except where it may " 
give room for a fine musical phrase), and aim at expressing the I' 
general feeling of the uatiou rather than individual ideas, thongh 
the latter might be much liner. 

I have just had a visit from Theodore Thomas and Mi. Buck, 
and we talked the whole matter over. Thomas remembers yuu 
well, and Mr. Buck says it would be specially agreeable to him 
to compose for the words of a Southern puet. I have taken the 
liberty of speaking for you, both to them and to General Haw- 
ley, and yon must not flul me. . . . 

Now, my dear Lanier, I am sure you can do this worthily, 
It 's a great occasion, — not especially for poetry as an art, but 
for poetry to assert herself as a power. I must close, being very 
busy. This i» to prepare you a little, and set your thoughts as 
soon as possible in the direction of the task. . . . 



Baltiuobe. Dtcemfxr 29, 1875. 
If it were a cantata uppn yoiir gooducss, I 'm willing to wager 
I could write a stirring one and a grateful withal. Of course I 
will accept, — when 't is ofiered. I only write a hasty line now 
to say how deeply I am touched by the friendly furethouglit of 
your letter. 



D TAYLOR TO BIDffET IjUJIER. 

, Sew Yobk, Janvars 7, 1878. 

... I am very glad yoa accept bo heartily. . . . "Occa- 
sional " poetical work should always be brief, appropriate in 
idea, and technically good. One dare not be imaginative or par- 
ticularly original, . . . Don't overvalue my friendly good-will, 
uor ever let it impose the least sense of obligation upon yuu. I 




Then followed au interesting correspondence be- 
tween the two jwets in which Mv, Lanier's frequent 
drafts of the cantata were subjected to searching crit- 
icism, branchiug out into discussions of poetic form. 
Bayard Taylor was compelled, however, to write al- 
ways on the wiug, for he was in the midst of his lec- 
turing imtil the beginning of March, when he brought 
his tours to an end. lie bad for some time been con- 
sidering the expediency of giving up this nomadic life, 
and finding his means of support in a less remimera' 
tive, but also less irregular way. The wear and tear 
of constant traveling was enormous, Better the con- 
finement of a desk with all its dindgery and its tyr- 
anny of hours. Ue had ali-eady accepted from Messrs. 
Appleton the task of overseeing the editorial work 
Upon " Pictui-esipie Euroiie," aud he now made an 
engagement with the " Tribune," by which he was to 
take a desk in the office and give his principal work- 
ing hours to work upon the paper. The wide expe- 
rience of the world which he bad enjoyed gave bim 
special qualifications for commenting upon eun-ent 
affairs in Euroi>e ; his convictions in literature stood 
him in good stead when called upon to give quick 
criticism of new books ; his facility in reporting im- 
pressions enabled him to give independent descrip- 
tions of interesting occasions in the city. 

It was no light thing for Bayard Taylor to return 
thus to the bondage of journalism. However lightly 
the yoke might be laid upon his shoulders, it coidd 
not help galling him. But he accepted the situation 
and maile himself master of it. He had work yet to 
do. He had his life of Goethe and Schiller to write ,• 
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" Prince Deukalion," partly written, was in his desk ; 
poems came, he had no thought of a day when they 
would not i!ouie. All these things, which made his life 
a joy, must wait upon that inexorable demand which 
was laid upon him to earn his living, and having once 
decided upon this course, he did not shrink from what 
it involved. He made the cause of the " Tribune " 
his caiise, and wrote editorials, criticisms, reix)rta, as 
if there were nothing else so well worth doing. 



CHAPTEB XXVIII. 



TUE NATIONAL ODE. 




The hymn wliich Bayard Taylor had written was 
to be sung at the opening of the Philadelphia Exhibi- 
tion, but tlie great day of the feast was to be the 
Fourth of July, when the centennial of the Declara- 
tion of Independence was to be celebrated. The cele- 
bration centi'ed about an oration to be given by Hon. 
William M. Evarts and an ode. The Centennial 
Commission had applied in turn to Mr. Longfellow, 
Mr. Lowell, Dr. Holmes. Each had declined. Early 
in March General Hawley wrote to Bayard Taylor ; 
" I have written to Mr. Bryant. I presume he will 
decline. You were so kind and patriotic as to say 
that in that case you would undertake the work. . . . 
Time 19 passing. If I telegraph you to-morrow morn- 
ing that Mr. Bryant declines, I shall at the same time 
write you a formal invitation to take the place." 

The next day the dispatch came advising Bayard 
Taylor that Mr. Bryant had declined. He sent his 
own aticeptance and withdrew his hynm. He did not 
covet the place. Neither was lie moved by any shal- 
low pride to refuse because he was not first asked. ' 
He was overburdened with routine work ; he lacked 
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the 8pnng of vitality whiuh had once been his, but lie 
was unwilling that so important an office should go 
He had an honest pride which would not 
suffer his country to bo weakly represented, Mr, 
Lanier had written a long analysis and criticism of 
his hymn. In replying to it, he told him of his new 
task. 



New Tobb, March 17, 1876. 

... I don't entirely ngree with you !□ regard to a rigid arcki- 
tecturat structure foi the byinn : a striet appropriation of throe 
stimzas to the three tnanifeHtatiouB of the Deity, with a. luiiou of 
!il1 at the beginuing aud end, would give a t«i-conscioaB air of 
detiign. Here, again, is an inittaiicQ wliere you caimot apply the 
laws of Music to Poetry. The hymn is to be sung by many, uot 
divided int^i parts, and its DtneBs depends on the whole expres- 
sion much more than upon a finished artistic form. 

However, my part has been changed within two days, and the 
hymn will not be sung at all. I hive been asked to write the 
Ode for the grand national eelebration of the Fourth of July, 
and have accepted. Bryant, Longfellow, and Lowell declined, 
and Wliittier and Holmes urged my appointment. I dare not 
decline ; yet I feel the weight of the task, and shall both work 
and pray ardently for success. Of course I have withdrawn the 
hynm, as it would be manifestly improper for me to do both. 
Some one elie will be appointed immediately. Please don't men- 
tion thia matter for four or five days yet, by which time it will 
bo ofGcially announced. I shall miss your poetic companionship, 
for which the oration will not compensate me ; but you will read- 
ily see that I cannot do otherwise. 

New York, Mtirck 23, 1876. 
. . . The announcement of my Ode was mode yesterday, and 
I inclose you what Bryant says about it. I '11 add (in confidenee, 
aa yet) that Wliittier will probably write the hymn in my stead. 
I had a letter from him thia morning, and he does n't dedine, at 
least. I am just now a good deal busier than usual, for my 
Tribune work takes more time at first, I having been out of 
harness so long. Then there have been a great many delayed 
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(almost prvteiled) socihI debts to be p^d, whicli are more or less 
fatiguiug, liowever jileiwaiit. Fray be clioritable to my enforced 
brevitj Uub morning. 

143 East Eiohtiikkth Stkket. 

Nbw York, MareA 26, 187S. 

After all, I ean't reply at length, even to-ni^t, to jour penul- 
tiiijAte letter. Yoo are quite right in your application of your 
scheme of soug to many of my poems : I am well aware of the 
defiviencien of niy early work. Nor do I disagree with yon at 
all ill regard to the uecessity of strictly-proportioned form ; only 
there is no single grhenia for all thcTntu, and ray nature bids lue 
elaborate aiid round a poetical coaception in laj brtun before I 
write, letting it find its own manner and form. Poetic ideas 
have a willful being of their own, and there are cases where they 
are best expressed through an apparent disregard of form. Of 
course I don't refer here to my liyiim, or to anythiug of my own. 

While keenly feeling, and trying more and more to apprehend 
the beauty of perfect form in verse, some instinct in me shrinka 
from too rigidly deflaing it. Is this comprehensible to jou ? 

The response to the announcement of my new appointment 
has been for more cordial than I dared to hope for. Bryaot'a 
generous notice struck the keynote which a great many papers 
have echoed. But all the greater is the cloud of responsibility 
hanging over me. I feel as if my nerves and muscles were 
slowly setting for a desperate deed, as in one chosen to lead a 
forlorn hope. But I ean only give what is in me, and if my pos- 
sible beat (under the depressing circumstances) is couated fail- 
ure, I hope some little courage of nature will not be denied me. 

I have seen no single notice of yonr part in the opening solem- 
nities that was not friendly. Since it is almost cert^n that 
Whittier will write the hymn, the appropriateness of the two ., 
selections is admitted by everybody. You can now easily niaka-J 
yourself (as you are) the representative of the South in Amer-] 
ican song. 

I lun now doing, and shall probably continue to do, regolarfl 
daily work on the "Tribune." It's a little hard at flxat, a" 
twenty yeara' holiday from such labor, but I 'm slowly vi 
into it. I must give up much of my lecturing, or I shall nemepf 
get on with my life of Goethe ; and sis hours a day given to pot-'f 
boiling leaves mo at least three for my own dear, unpaying worh. J 

Bryant probably declined on account of bis age, — eighty-twoy 



i 



Longfellow from lua ueuralgia in the head ; Lowell urged illness 
HB his esuuae . . ■ Whittier and HolmeB both urged tny appuiiit- 
nient, and so — here I am I Si>me day, I hope, the cireum- 
stancea will be known, aud I shall get at least a little cceilit for 
pattiotiu willingaeHS to step in and fill up the breach at the elev- 
enth hour. . . . 



143 Eabt EioHTEKimi Btrkst, 

NEir York, April 3, 18T6. 

Pardon me for having delayed answering your letter for five 
days since it came. But I have been absolutely overwhelmed 
with business of all kinds, aud aueh an imuaual number of letters 
demanding immediate answers, that I have been almost dis- 
tracted. I must even reply hniriedly now, for it is late at night, 
a:id I am, to use a German phrase, "dog-tired." 

Your letter to the " Star " is exceedingly kind aud generous, 
and I thank you moat heartily for it. By a singular coinoidenee, 
Bryant said almost the same thing, but briefly, in noticing my 
appointment as Centennial Poet ; and the opiuion has been 
echoed in many papers all over the country. I only accepted tlie 
ode after Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, and Whittier declined ; 
but this fact has not saved me from some ill-natured comments, 
and will not save my work from abuse and attack. However, 
the announcement has been received far more favorably than I 
dared to hope, and I shall both labor and pray to be successful. 

. . . My liead ia full of floating ideas for the ode, and I have 
been so constantly interrupted of late that the qniet wherein anch 
ideas take coherent and harmonious form seems to he totally de- 
nied to rae. The conception, as a whole, wiU probably fall upon 
me suddenly, and then I must lay everything else aside until it 
is embodied in verse. 

Before the ode had been written, Bayard Taylor 
was required to go to Philadelphia to describe for the 
" Tribune " the exercises attending the opening of the 
exhibition. He went thence to Cedai'croft, to secure 
the freedom from interruption which he needed for his 
great task. There he threw himself into the compo- 
sition, and in a couple of days returned to Now York 
with the first rapid draft of the ode. 
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TO JOHM B. PHILUra. 

New York, ifag IB, 1 

I have delnyed writing uutU I could send you my voIiiidg. . 
Besides, I liave Imd to go to PhiladelpLia to write imu 
uiutli tor tlie "Tribune," to work on iny ode, to answer a 
meuse rusb of letters and applications, — in sbort, I have I 
bunted like a wild stAg. 

... I meant to have written to you durmg tbe winter, I 
when m; own beloved poetical work mnst stand aside, 
friends may well bear with nie. You cau have no idea of thltM 
tlionsand really unnecesBary clmms which the unthinking publial 
makes upon an author. Since March 8th I have been doing ^ 
daily editorial work on the " Tribune " in order to live, for I 
cannot stand so much lecturing. It is sometbing of a pull npon 
me, but the best tiling I can do under present circumstauces. 

Marvelous to say, my ode in finished. Bryant has read it over 
with me, and both Stedman and Stoddard indorse it, but soiue- 
liow I don't feel very confident. The task is one to wreck brain 
and heart, and I foresee a great deal of spitefnl abuse. I have 
always gone straight forward in my own way, catering to u(^- J 
body's prejudices, and snch a policy is always resented i 
country. It doesn't worry me now ; if I live ten years longer, J 
shall see tbe end of it. 

I have been working for Uie last fifteen months at intervals tn 
another poem, which will be tlio work of my life, 
more than half written, but must now wait. I can hardly hope <^ 
to see the end for another year. Meanwhile, I can feel that I 
am slowly gaining ground, and am therefore content. Tliia is an 
egotistical scrawl, hut I am writing late at night after a bard 
day's work, and can't stop to consider. It will at least show 
you that I am ever your friend. 

TO JAMES T. FIELDS. 

New York, May 19, 1876. 

... I am immensely glad that my ode made a good impres- 
sion on you ; but somehow I can't feel much confidence about it. 
I put forth my best powers and did what is now possihli 
nothing, liowever, equals my i^onception of what it should 
I dare not look for any loud or general echo. 

I shall make very few alteiationa ; further oriticisin 
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be confusing, aiid little eluuige is poBsiblc witliout change of 
form, which I shall uot make. 

Ab for Panfteoii,' I am tolerably satisfied that the word is 
right as it stonda. The nuceut ia Greek, -nivefor, the last syllable 
from fluii, not Bios. Webster gives both, putting Pantheon first, 
— but damn Webster, so long as general custom is based on the 
tme Greek accent. Even Byxoo's line can be read, if you put 
the accent strongly on the on, as the Greeks did. 

As for " feather-cinctured," I suppose I muat change it, al- 
though, peraonaliy, I don't care at all that Gray has used the 
compoimd adjective already. There ia nooe other so good ; and 
I 'd aa soon be it thief of a good word aa tnaket of a poor one. I 
shall be abused, anyhow, ao what boots one little crime the more ? 
If I can find something that will decently serve, I '11 make the 
change ; if not — 

I'll omit Strophe, etc., though it's tike throwing a sop to 
Cerberus. 

New Yohk, May 211, 1876. 

I have tired my briiiii to no jnirpoae about the epithet. These 
are the. lines : — 



Now, I can't say either " feather-girdled " or " feather-belted," 
after using zone. Tlicre only rtmaius " feather-banded," which 
auuuda flat and mUVmerish. Gray says " feather-cinctured chiefs" 
referring to a feather petticoat, hanging from the waist ; and in 
the same line he steals " dusky loves " from Pope 1 Why 
shoidd n't I take what, after all, is probably not Gray's own ? 
Is it worth while to be tender towards siii'h an intolemnt old 
thief as he ? Aa for what may he said of me, I don't regard it 
stall. 

I swear to you, I never thought of Gray till you mentioned the 
fact. The adjective came of itself, and therefore insists on stay- 
ing. There is no poet living, or who ever has lived, who does 
not occasionally take a marked word from another. Even Goethe 
took Schiller's Donnergang, and got all the credit of it, until I 
first pointed out where it came from. Tennyson is full of such 
use, and ao is anybody yon can name. 

Give me an equally good epithet, and 1 11 burn incense under 



1 !□ Ibe line, 



lontdi th; lidng Pntbeoii til tba Put. 
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yawT pliotograph I But I shall uot spoil uiy \a\ 

native goddess unless I can get something equally good. There ll 

Dixi! 

Thoee who shared in the festivities of the centennial i 
Fourth of July are not likely soon to forget it. They I 
are not likely to foi^t the blazing sun which rose I 
with fierce determination, ajid beat dowu upon tlie I 
mass of people with an unstinted fury all day long. 
Certain invited guests — the goveraoreof the States — 
met at nine o'clock at the Continental Hotel, which 
was swarming with curious lookers-on. Bayard Tay- 
lor's mind was so absorbed in the task before him tha4; 1 
he was oblivious of the people whom he met, and did I 
not even return the greetings of his friends. With his 
wife and daughter, he marched in the procession which 
formed at the hotel, and proceeded to the square, 
where an immense platform had been built, running 
the length of Independence Hall. It had seats for four 
or five thousand people, who were partially sheltered 
from the violence of the sim by awnings stretched i 
above tbem. In front of the platform was a dense, J 
surging mass of people, who were at the sun's mercy 1 
for five hours, A few enterprising ones had climbed f 
the shady trees and were ensconced in the branches, 1 
whence they peeped out upon the multitude below, T 
but all were full of enthusiasm. They greeted with 
cheers the guests as they took their places. The last 
to come was the Emperor of Brazil, who came with- 
out ceremony, and with the alertness which he alwava 
showed at what was going on about him. 

The overture from the band at the other end of tha J 
square could scarcely be heard from the platform, a 
restless was the great crowd. At last Bayard Taylor'sfl 
part came. He stood upon the speaker's stand, witi 
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out maniiscript or notes of auy kind, and in his 
full, strong voice began, — 

Sun of the stalely Day. 
There was soraething in Ms presence, erect, impressive, 
filled with a solemn sense of the moment, something 
in his voice, clear, penetrating, sonorous, and charged 
with prefound emotion, which stilled the noise and 
tiimidt of those before him, hushed even the lively 
creatures in the branches, and made the vast audience 
listen. He had mastered the situation in a moment, 
and filled with his theme, he pouied out his ode with 
a majesty of expression which held the people to the 
close. It was a real victory for Poetry. When the 
last wonl was uttered, a great shout rose from the en- 
thusiastic people. Shortly before the close of the ex- 
ercises, Bayard Taylor and his party watched their 
opportunity to escape. General Sheridan was just 
leaving, and the crowd opened to allow him to pass. 
They followed close behind. People were packed like 
a wall on both sides, some on the shoulders of others, 
and as they caught sight of him, they called out 
eagerly, "That 's Bayai-d Taylor! That 's the poet! 
Hurrah for our poet ! " and hands were thrust out to 
seize his in the general excitement and enthusiasm. 
Whatever criticism might be given in cooler moments 
to his ode, Bayard Taylor had the rare pleasure of 
knowing that his lofty stiains had fallen upon the de- 
lighted ears of the common people. Nor was this the 
only tribute, for as soon as the ode had been published 
in the Journals, letters from friends and strangers 
rained down upon him, " It is in fidl accordance with 
the great occasion," Mr. Whittier wrote, " and will 
link thy name honorably with it forever. I felt thee 
could do justice to the theme, and I am sure all will 
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agree with me that thee has done so. I wish I cou] 
have heard thy recitation of it.'' Bayard Taylor's 
own sensation when it was all o^er was one of thank- 
fulness that he coidd have passed through such an es- 
perienL-e, and then of exti-eme exhaustion, for he had 
wrought to a high pitch his already overtaxed hrain. 



J43 East Eightbemtie Steieet, 

Nbw Tobk, July tt, IBTi 

A thousand thanks fur your iiuiitiuted congratulation 1 It cf 
yesterday, with a dozen warmly appreeialiYe newspaper notices, 
and three disparaging- aneera. So the balance is firmly on tb 
fortunate side. What gratified me moat deeply, beoauae so ul 
terlj uneipected, was the way in wluch the great universal crow 
helow the platform received my stanias. I never before saw ti 
people silenced, moved, and kindled into flame by poetry. As w 
passed out through the immeuse masses there was such cheering 1 
and oSering of hard hands as never before came to me. In fao^ 1 
the whole experience was taken out of the old Athenian days. X'.} 
am indescribably grateful to have had it once in ay life. 

I was wholly absorbed in the lines as I repeated them, an 
made myself beard by ten thousand persons without spoiltiq;: 1 
rhythm or expression. But the reaction came yesterday, and I | 
am acaniely over it yet. My wife joins me in love to C., 
thanks for your generous sympathy. The latter is just as ne 
sary in good as iu ill fortune, but is not so often given ! 



It was a great disappointment not to see yon on the Fourth.. J 
M. especially regrets it, since now she will not be able to see yattl 
at all. I regret it all the more on auconnt of the unfortunat^fl 

I felt 9nch a reaction afterwards, and the evening wf 
pressive, that I gave up going to Dcexel's, as I was obliged Utm 
leave by early train next morning. But I was already ovee* J 
whehned by the immediate efCect of the ode, — a thing n 
which I have never reckoned. I made myself heard by ten thim-J 
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Band people without spoiling expieHsion or rhythm, and tJie niaas 
below the platform was bruathless until it burst out into flame. 
I never before saw the eammoD people silenced, then inspired, liy 
puetry. As we went out through the mass, hundreds of luird 
hands were strettihed to me, and there was a. continual sue- 
cesaion of "Three cheers for the Poet I " It was simplj amaz- 
ing, and I can yet hardly comprehend the effect. Well, snch an 
experience ia worth living for, to say nothing of the hearty and 
generous voices of friends. Thank you, dear old fellow, for your 
magnanimous words ; for, according to the small ideas of news- 
paper eritios, we ought to be enviouB rivals I What you say of 
the general verdict at Drexel's ia most grateful to me, — and so 
is Peacock's notice, which I had not aeen. We have to win our 
way slowly by single steps, but this last is a tittle higher than 
usual. I can already see that it has modified the tone of oertitin 
journals towarda me. 

In the midst of congratulation and praise came the 
notes also of envy, depretiiation, and slander. Stories 
flew about tbat Uie poet was the unwilling; choice of 
the Commission, and it was in answer to one of these 
evil reports that the President of the Commission 
wrote the following note ; — 



Phii.aoelphia, Jvly H, 1876. 
. . , You have been misinformed Bs to allegeil oppoeition to 
selecting yon as the poet of the celebration. Mr. LongfeUow 
was first chosen last autumn, bnt his refusal wns hardly at all a 
surprise to us. Some of us were quite ready to come early to 
you, hut the general sense of the committee demanded that we 
should first ask those several gentlemen of an earlier age, — Mr- 
Lowell, Dr. Holmes, and Mr. Whittier. You kindly consented 
to write the hymn for the opening. Nobody so well as I knows 
how absolutely unselfish, how free from vanity, how patriotic you 
were in all thia matter. You labored to induce others to take 
honors that you had every right to aspire to. You wrote a most 
admirable hymn for the opening, and offered your services for 
any duty that we might impose upon you. When I waa happily 
left to offer you the poem of the Fourth, I wrote the Eiecutive 
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Comraittfle and received ft prompt reapuuBe from every a. 
proving the proposition. Your kdndness was imderafaKHl liy thenv I 
and moat gratefully appreciated. I never heard an nukiiid orl 
hostile word about you in the Commiasion. Since the Pourtfil 
some one expressed great pleasure over your HucoeM because ot^ 
an nlluged hoatilitj or unfriendly criticisms in Philadelphia, — 
aomc old affair, I suppose, for I got a very indistinct idea about it. 

We are all more than sfttiBlied, — profoundly gratified. How 
old Homer recited his versea, or how effective the elocutiouary 
skill of the troubadours may have been, I have no satisfactory 
evidence, but I am sure no poet in this country over delivered 
his poem so well. You are quite right in thinking that the great 
crowd followed and appreciated you. I never saw a mass of the , 
comnioti people like that in front of you ao clearly comprcheDcl-> A 
iug a poem. Their applause was given instantly and with unfail-^ 
ing judgment. 

1 'm sorry you could not come to Drosel's that evening. You . 
would have received a shower of well-deserved praise. 

Peraonally as well as officially I am very grateful to yon, anA 
Tery proud of your triumph. 



There was no vacation after this labor. 
his family at Cedarcroft, Bayarcl Taylor took up hid j 
work with scai-cely an interruption, now and thenl 
visiting his family as his errands took him to Phil»< 1 
delphin. During this season J. E. Osgood & Co. 1 
published "The Echo Club and other Literary Diver- 1 
sions," for he had included in the original series of \ 
sketches hia witty travesty-critieism of Browning's j 
"Inn Album" and "The Battle of the Banls," both] 
of which had been published in the "Tribune." Itl 
was almost a piece of irony that he should be repr»1 
sented now by a book which might easily seem the jest 1 
of an idler ; it was worse than irony to him that so [ 
clever and skillful a bit of work should have falleuti 
upon an apathetic public. 




H Stkeei, 
New Yurk, Jujm( 1, 187B. 

If yOLl were not a, poet, and therefore able to appreciate all the 
svils RJid troubles luiil embarnuumciitii and BhortcomingB of poets, 
I should fear to write to you. Aa it is, I don't know whether I 
can make cleat tu you all that has weighed upou mc this summer, 
— all the labor, auiietj, disappointment, loss of time, neglect of 
uorrespoudence, poBtponemeat of clierisbed literary plans, eta. 
But it it so. I have not been so pinched pecuniarily, driven by 
necesBity, thwarted in all reasonable eipeetationa, for twenty years 
past. I have sent wife and daughter into the country, but can- 
not gu m.yself. During a month of Euch beat as you never had 
in the bouth I have been doing daily work, and a dozen times 
when I have taken up the pen to write to you, I have laid it down 
again from sheer wearinesa. 

I have been unsucuL'saful with your poem, as I feared. I am 
very sorry to announce this, but I am Imrdly aurprised at the re- 
sult aiuce learning that this summer is the blackest period ever 
known since we began to have literature. The publishers ss.y 
that they never knew the like ; absolutely no books are sold, and 
the papers and magazines are living, as much as possible, on al- 
ready Bceepted material. Osgood, after telling me thia, or the 
substance of it, has just brought out my " Echo Club," and I feel 
sure I shall not get ten dollars from the sale 1 What is to become 
of us? 

People say "better times are roming." I hope so, but I have 
litUe present faith. I don't believe any one can judge fairly un- 
til after the excitement of the political campaign is ov<>r. Mean- 
while, I drudge and sigh and wait, 

I have seen Lanier recently. He vrill stay North for the pres- 
ent. He is a charming fellow, of undoubted genius, and I think 
will DUlke his mark. In him the elements are still a little con- 
fused, but he vrill soon work into clearness the power he has 
already. 

In the aame season Gt, P. Putnam's Sons published 
" Boys of Other Countries," a series of sketches orig- 
inally contributed to " Our Young Folks " iind " St. 
Nicholas," Osgood & Co. published the National Ode 
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ia heliotypo fac-simile reprwluction of his singtilarljq 
t'leai- hamiwriting, and Broekhiitis, in Leipzig, brought 
out the German edition of the Second Part of " Faust." 
Bayard Tajloi-'s work continued through the summer 
and autumn to be mainly upon the " Tribune," where 
the editorial force was just then small and overworked ; 
he also wrote reviews for " The International Review," 
and contributed occasional letters to the Cincinnati 
" Commercial." At the end of August his family re- 
joined him in New York. As the lecture season i-e- 
tm-ned he continued to have many invitations, but he 
was compelled to select such places only as he could 
visit near at hand without detriment to his work on a 
daily paper. He gave his lectures on German Litera- 
ture before the Peabody Institute in Baltimore, travel- 
ing back and forth for this purpose, and always carry- 
ing with him books for review, upon which he worked 
while ti'aveling. 

The wear and tear of such a life was incessant, yet 
the public could not be aware of it. He did not slight 
his work on the "Tribune," but used as much care ast'j 
if his name was signed to every editorial or criticiBm 
which he wrote. He even wi-ote two or three poems, 
notably the " Assyrian Song " and " Peach Blossom." 
Nothing could ever prevent him from writing poetry, 
when it asked for expression. Througli all his labori- 

3 days and nights he maintained a brave, cheerful 
face, which did not betray the weariness which he 
suffered. The most noticeable sign of the gradual un- 
dermining of his remarkable vitality was his sileooA' 
and absent-mindedness. From being always on t^ 
alert, and quick to respond, he seemed now to be 
occupied and absorbed. It was the effort of a 
nature to conceal its wounds and to concentrate 
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self upon the necessary performance of its functions. 
Many troublee also canie npon his family circle at tliia 
time. He used to say half-seriously, half-humoroualy, 
that the fall was his regular season for baJ news, and 
that he could not expect anything cheering until the 
winter solstice was over, and the sun began to return. 
He found compensation, indeed, in his work. It was 
a pleasure to call attention to the worthy work of oth- 
ers. It was pleasant to find that his words in such a 
case had been of service and solace. 



PmuADELFniA, Pa., November 2i, 18T8. 

A peoaliar aJfectiun of the side haa aJmoat incapacitated me 
fot any use of the peu, temporarily ; bot I must send you ii lit- 
tle not* in order to shore with yon, — for I would like you to 
have half of alt my good thinga in this world, — tlie pleasure 
which your generous notice in the " Tribune " has given me. I 
recognized it aa yours at once, and I therefore did not stint 
myself in my enjoyment of its apprecifttive expressioiiB any more 
tlian X would mar my smoking of your cigars, or my drinking of 
your wine, with orrieres pensees, for 1 know that the one was as 
bee as the other. 

I was particularly pleased with the light way in which you 
touched upon my faults, and I say this not hastily, hut upon a 
principle to which I 've given a good deal of meditation. The 
more I think of it the more I am convinced, that every genuine 
artist may he safely trusted with his own defects. I feel per- 
fectly sure that there are stages of growth, particularly with 
artists of very great sensibility who live remot* from the busi- 
ness-life uf men, in which one's habitual faults are already apt 
ta he unhealthily exaggerated from within, and the additional 
forcing of such a tendency from witliout, through perpetnal 
reminders of shortcomings, hecomes positively hurtful by pmud- 
deshing the artistic conscience and making it unnaturally timid 
and irritahle. In looking around at the publicntions of the 
younger American poets, I am struck with the circumstance that 
none of them even attempt anything great. The mnrhid fear uf 
doing something wrong or unpolished appears to have inilnenoed 
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their choice of subjects. Heiico the endle&s multtplicotioD ( 
tiiose little feeble magaziue-ljrioa wliich we all know, i 
ing of one minute idea each, which is put iii the last line of tha 
fourth verae, the other three verses and three lines being a 
sawdust aud surplusage. 

It seems to me to be a fact bearing dircctl; upou all this, tl 
if we inquire who are the poets that must be read with the great- 
est allowaJtces, we find them to be precisely the greatest poets. 
Wlmt euonnous artistic crimes do we have continually to pardou 
in Homer, Dante, Shakespeare I How often ia the first utterly 
dull and long-winded, the second absurdly credulous and super- 
stitious, the third overdone and fantastical I But we have long 
ago settled all this, we have forgiven them their sins, we have 
cciMed to place emphasis upon the matters in which they dig-- 
please us, and when we recall their works, our minds instiiict-« 
ively confine remembrance to their beauties only. And apply-]" 
iug this principle to the great exemplars of the other arto'f 
besides poetry, I think we find no exception to the rule that ai 
to the great artist we always have to take him cunt imere. 

I have to send you my thanks very often. I hope they daot \ 
become monstroua to you. Your praise has really given me k 
great deal i>f genuine and fruitful pleasure. Tlie truth ia, that 
as for censure, I am overloaded with mj own ; but as for com- 
mendation, I am mainly iu a state of famine, so that while X ■ 
cannot, for very surfeit, profitably digest the former, I hsT 
such a stomach for the latter as would astonLih gods and men. 



t weeks,! 



LOR TO T. B. ALPRtCH, 

New York, December 9, 1876. 

Your L. has just left ua, and I told her I would not delay writ 
ing another moment. When she called with B. laat Sunday I 
said I would write that day, and sincerely meant to do s< 
one interruption came after another with my imperative ' 
ime work still to do, . . . Yon see what a restless life is 
just now. But you have been present in my mind for v 
past, and every day I have meant to write to yi 

Only have a little patience with me in these dismal times. I I 
am trying to do my Tribune work, and at the same time to givB 
lectnres eoongh to secure me two or three months at the Sulphur 
Springs of Virginia next summer. I have positively no income 
except from my personal labor ; all my literary plana mogt be 
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postponed, tboiigli it cuts me to the heart. But I don't nieoii to 
be depressed, oc lose one jot of courage or faitb. It will nil 
come right in time, I have some things yet to say, and will say 
them. Nevertbeleas, I bare not been compelled to work ao 
steadily and strenuonaly for twenty-five years, and at my age it 
tells upon me physically. There have been many days when, 
after getting through with my necessary duties, tlie nnawering 
of the most formiU note seemed too great a burden. I have 
come home from the oFBce tired out, and meaning to rest, when 
some sudden demand followed to write an editorial late at 
night. If I had not a great capacity fur sleep, I should have 
utterly broken down long ago. It is a situation from wbtcb I 
cannot escape ; I need not go into any explanatory details, but 
for two years to come I shall be taxed to the limit of my powera. 
After that, D. V., I may still be able to cIo my best literary 
work ; at any rate, I shall have earned the right to do it. 



CHAPTER XXTTC. 
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H lightplng pinions go 






ro bright At eaoh returning ! 



The year 1877 began as the last year had clos 
witli hard work on the " Tribune," varied by exhauBt»^ 
ing journeya to lecture. There was uo rest gained by,^ 
this change of labor, for besides the privations i 
dent to winter traveling, work always accumulated for 
him at the office, and needed to be cleared away on 
his return. Added to this was the demand made 
uitoa him for iinremunerative, but no less exacting 
work. He gave fi-eely, and when he did not give, the 
withholding brought discomfoi't and irritation to him. 
He was not given to hoarding time and strength, and. ■ 
he pressed on diligently, for he had two new r 
for labor : hia house at Cedarcroft stood in need of e 
tensive repairs, which must be made now to save morel 
considerable expenditure later, and he was warned th^f 
he must be absolutely idle in the aunimer if he wished ll 
to save himself. His earthly tabernacle was beginnin^f 1 
to show serious rents. 
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New York, Jaimary 37, 18TT. 

I need n't aaj how welcome your letter was to me. I did n't 
answer it Intmediatelj', because I have been literally ground 
to the dust with work and worry. You cannot gueaa, in your 
Ponkapog secliision, huw much of an author's time is wasted in 
attending to requests of friends (especially women) for help in 
tliis ol thilt good work, which can't quite be refused. It is get- 
ting to be the great bane of my life. Id addition, my reputtt- 
tion among the Germans briuga upon me no end of solicitations. 
The invitations to dine with clubs and societies, to make ad- 
dresses, to do this or that, although I almost invariably refuse or 
decline, fritter away many precious hours, and exhaust a certiun 
kind uf nervous force. Committees call and must be received ; 
tbey beg and insist ; I eaii't tui'u them out, and though I escape 
in the end the fresh edge is taken off my capacity to work. The 
fact is, — and it is melancholy to contemplate, — I Eccm to be 
mneh more popular than my books. If the latter sold I ahonld 
bave more means and time, and one thing would balance the 
other. But to have the annoyance only, and not the gain, drives 
me frequently to the verge of desperation. . . . 

I hope your book did well, iii spite of the dismal season. We 
are sure to have much better times by the end of this year, no 
matter who is President. I must do extra work now, because 
prescribes the Sulphur Spiings of Virginia for nert sum- 
mer. I 've written two good poems lately, but the main thing, 
my lyrical drama, lies idle. 

In the latter part of the winter Bayard Taylor was 
urged to give his lectures on German Literature in 
New York and Brooklyn to audiences chiefly of ladies. 
The task was an agreeable one and spared him the ne- 
cessity of traveling, but it was not wholly a relief, for 
he went carefully over the manuscript of each lecture 
before repeating it, and often became so interested 
again in the theme that he forgot everything else in 
following new lines of thought ; he recast parta, made 



notes for extemporaneous passages, and added poetical 
ti-anslatioiis for illustration. It was not in him to 
slight his work, Mr. Lanier at this time wrote a 
poem, " Under the Cedarcroft Chestnut," published in 
" Sci-ibner's Monthly," in January, 1878. " I wanted 
to say all manner of fair things about you, but I was 
so intensely afraid," Mr, Lanier wrote, " of a]^ear- 
ing to plaster you that I Anally squeezed them all into 
one line. 

" ' 111 soiil aud atnture larger than thy kind.' " 



Nbw Yobk, J/arci 12, 18TT. 

Drudgerj-, drudgery, drudger3- ! What else can I say ? 
not tliat explain all 7 Two courses of twelve lectures on Got- 
nmn Literature, here aud in Brooklyn, daily work im the "Trib- 
une," magazine articleB (one dismally delayed), interruptions of 
all sorts, and just as much conscience as you may imagine 
preRsing upon tne to write to yon and other friends I The fact 
is, I am so weary, fagged, with sore spots under thy coUai^bone, 
and all sorts of indescrihable symptoms whieh betoken lessened 
vitality, that I must piteously beg you to grant me much al- 
lowance. 

... I must say fratJtIy {" which I should not ") that the 
" Chestnuf^Tree " is very fine. . . . Why not change the title to 
"The Cbestnnt-Tpee at (or of) Cedarcroft " ? It seems a little 
less personal. The line you mention is fine, apart from mine 
own interest in it ; too good as applied to me. Somehow I feel 
as if such things might he said after a man is dead, — hardly 
while ho is living. But that you feel impelled to say it now gives 
me a feeling of dissolving warmth about the heart. You must 
not think, my dear friend, that simply because I recognize yonr 
genius and character, and the purity ot the aims of both, that I 
confer any obligation on you I From you, and all like you, few 
as they are, I draw my own encouragement for that work of 
mine which I think may possibly live. . . . 

I have a great many more things to say, but you '11 pardon ms. 
I am deadly tired, and hardly know bow I 've kept np the 
year without breaking down ntterly. Bnt I must at least 
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fOD bow glad I am a.1 ways to hear from yon, — how I pray for 
your restomtion to enough of health to do the work God meant 
you to do. 

Three or four days after this confession of physical 
weakness, Bayard Taylor achieved a feat which was 
as much greater than the mechanical exploits of ]'onr- 
naliam aa the spii-it of man is superior to a miu^hine. 
He received one evening the two thick volumes of 
Victor Hugo's "La L^gende dee Si^clea," and the 
next evening delivered to the printer copy for a re- 
view which fills eighteen pages of his posthumous vol- 
mne of "Essays and Literary Notes," and contains 
five considerable poems, which are translations in the 
metre of the origiual, " The translations," writes Mr. 
Stedman, " ai-e what make the feat so surprising. All 
are interesting, and the last two, ' Solomon ' and 
' Moschus,' read like the best and most characteristic 
of your original poems. ' Mosehua ' is exquisite. No 
one would ever unsigine it to be a translation." 

He did not lack for work, and his fame for versar 
tility seems to have penetrated the region of mental 
dullness which is illustrated by the following letter ; 

, March U, I8T7. 

Bayard Taylok : — 

Dear Sir, — Hearing that yon are a poet of some note aa well 
as a good Ocation writer I come to ask you thia question and I 
would like very uiiich to have an answer in one or two days as no 
donht you can write a very good Oration if so Let me know your 
price and if yoit can not write aji Oration please let me know of 
any one that t-aii please do not do ns others do but answer my 
letter as soon as you can and also state your price of writing one 
for me, in every esse in writing directions give no of Box ot 
Street. Yours Very Truly 
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P. S. give priue and also subject which you wanld write 
P. S. Please givo me the directiona of £. C. Stedmai 
W. n. Stoddard and much oblige Tours Truly. 

He liid not " do as others do," but replied moBt 
cheerfully to his anxious correspondent, and gave the 
addresses asked for with great alacrity : — ^H 

Saw York, March 37, 1STT>^| 

Sut, — I have received yuiir lettei' asking me tke price of a^l 
oratiou to bu writteu by me fur yonr use. I regret to say tlutt I 
am quite out of orations ready-niaile. The I'eceut political ex- 
citement obliged me to prepare a large number for the politi- 
cians ou both aides ; aud I have now taken a cootnuit to write 
Heventy-five sermons for a new sect which will aoon oumu into 
existence. As it is generally kuown that I fumiali speeches, ora- 
tions, scientific lectures, aermoos, and homoiuus entertainmenta, 
I have more applications than I can till, and have been obliged 
to raiae mj* price from Sli7.25 to $43.60, according to subject 
and style. 

Mr. E. C. Stedman, however, has quite a number of acientifio 
and exoterio orfttioM, sorae of which have lieen oiice u^d in 
Texas mid Oregon, but are still new in the Atlantic States. His 
address is 80 Broadway. 

Mr. R. H. Stoddard (at 329 East Fifteenth Street) has aeveral 
orations devoted to moral and spiritual reform. They are seri- 
oua, but very touching, and I tlrink one of them might suit you 
quite as well aa anything I could write. 

I may remark, however, that the price of ready-made orations 
has increased within a year or two, owing to the greater number 
of new reputations which we have been called upon to conatnict. 
Yours truly. Bayard Taylor. 

There was a limit, however, to the work which he 
could do, lie had written his letters to the Cincin- 
nati " Commercial " aa occasion might prompt, but he 
decided that he must give up this part of his work, 
voluntary as it was, and lie wrote a long letter to 
Mr. Halstead, the editor of the paper, 
was led to free his mind regarding the ^ 
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ciimstaiices under which he, like other ni 
was working. 



142 liAiiT KlGHTEKNTll StBKET, 

New Yukk, Ajiril IB, ISTT. 
At last I have a free, nnbcBpoken evening, and am not too tired 
to wiite ; so I ciin nnbunlcii mj coiucieuce of the perilous gtuS 
that has been weighing upon it Fur tlie last two nioiiths. This 
will be such a great relief that I shall use it almost as a luxury ; 
and aa I look at the empty rocking-chair beside mj table, whieh 
yaix tnaj remember having so comfortably hUed when you flrat 
msde the proposition, the substanoe of what I said to you then, 
comes hack tu my mind. Do yon remember it 7 Probably not ; 
so, rather than take tun much fur granted, let me reoatl it. When 
you proposed tliat I should aeud you letters to tha " Cummer- 
oial," weekly if possible, but with an irregular continuity iu any 
case, I was well disposed to uomply ; but I am enough of a jonz- 
naliat to undenttind the necessity of selecting only sucb material 
as may have a general interest, and treating it in a free, lively 
mminer. I w^ a little doubtful, in the first place, of being able 
to do this as it ought to be done ; I was almost oert^n that I 
could not keep it up for any length of time. Hence I stipulate 
— that, of course, yoll remember — that I should be at liberty 
to discontinue the correaiiondence whenever it should become too 

Well, the time has come, and even a little sooner than I an- 
tieipaffld. After finishing my lecturing engagements outside of 
tlie uity, I supposed that I might at ieuBt send you irregular re- 
ports of what is going on here. But the experiment of giving 
my series of twelve lectures on German Literature here and in 
Brooklyn proved suocessful. (Whether successful or not, the 
nervous wear and tear would have been the same.) Now, im- 
agine me giving four lectures a week, doing my daily work on 
Uie " Tribune," ntteuding to my correspondence, household and 
other private matters, to say nothing of vainly striving to snatch 
an hour now and then for my own cherished and loiig-deloyed 
Kteratj labor, and judge for yonrBelf what chance there is of my 
doing good, honest, uonscientious work for you and your readers. 
I sec my best friends seldom, except when they are kind enongb 
to come to me ; I deny myself a great deal of social recreation, 
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which I both heartily enjoy and think necessary to a, rationid lif^ j'^ 
I inortidly offend iiiimbera uf uukuowu individuidit by Dot an- 
swering theii unnecessary letters of inquiry : yet I still lack the 
needful rest of body and licain. The outgo must be contracted 
BOinewhere ^ if I take o&' that for whieli I am just now least 

chat with your subscribers, will you uot J 



fitted, and 
pardon mu? 

But, aei'ioLLtly, 
life of a mail wl 
which I don't me 
aidered how many solid claims 
very intangible advantage! 



w, my dear friend, liavo you any idea of tin 
lias attained a certain amount of name (by 
faiut) iu literature 7 Have you ever con- 
made in return for cert^n 
uld like to enlighten 



I 



little on tbis point, for within the last year I have Hi 
fortahle statement repeated in various newspaptra t 
has only to do good literary work in order to be appreciated —* J 
and rewarded. Nothing could iie more untrue iu this country atfl 
tliia time. The public supposes that the mere knowledge of R'I 
man's name is the tokeu of bis success, 
cess, this would be true ; hut it is sometimes the reverse. How- 
ever, notoriety brings with it the same penalties as genuine fame ; 
and a large proportion of the very persona who most worry a 
author imagine that they are cheering him with compliment I 
When they do not do this, they boldly assert their claims upon 
his time and patience. For instance, nothing is more common 
than for me to receive a package of MSS., accompanied by a. 
letter, bepnning in this way ; "I ask of you the same aasistance 
which others gave to you when you were young. Will you read 
ray manuscripts, and return them to me with your critical judg^ 
ment ? " etc. The simple fact is, I never had sueb assistance when 
young. T never sent an article to an anthor who wad not also 
the editor of a periodical ; I never asked another's influence to 
procure admission into a magazine ; and, with all the sympathj 
which I still keep for the hope and uncertainty of Ijegianers, I 
have never yet found that my frank criticism was of any avail, 
except to make me enemies when the ardent young poet aubaidea 
into the reporter or pamgraph-writer. 

But I meant to go a little more into particnlare. This letter * 
is already fearfully long, but I am to-uigbt ' 
you must e'en have patience to read it. Applications foe auto- 
graphs -~ when they send one card and an addressed envelops 
— are easily answered, and I can't refuse the boys and girlg. 
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Then follon qaeatiuning letters about all sorts of things, for 
which the writers need ooly consult a cjclopsedia. The utter 
day I had one from Ohio, iiututtiug that I should deuide n het 
whether the Khedive's private ineonie is greater than the Sul- 
tan's ! Next come, less beqaently, iimtatious to deliver oratiuns 
or poems before tollegeB, college societies, associations of nil 
sorts, public meetings or charities, but each requiring a, careful 
and respectful statement of the reasons for dei:lining. In this 
class I count personul visits from committees or iudividoals, 
pressing siinilnr requests, and mrelj to lie satiutied nuder less 
than haif an hour's argument. I could increase the list mate- 
rially, but this will be enough to allow yon how much mental aiid 
vital force may be dulled and wearied, and all for nobody's 
profit. Sometimes, for weeks together, I thus lose an hour or 
two every day. 

If you could in some way help to make people understand 
that no Rothor who is not independently rich can possibly respond 
to the claims mnde upon him, and that wealth is never attained 
in this country, or perhaps any other, by the highest, purest, 
and' most permanent form of literary labor, you will do a real 
Bervice to oiir guild. Emeraon is now Beveatj-foiir yeara old, 
and his lost volume is the only one which has approached a re- 
munerative sale. Bryant is in his eiglity-thicd j-car, and he could 
not buy a modest house with all he ever received in his life from 
his poems. Washington Irving was nearly seventy years old be- 
fore the sale of his works at buine met tlie expenses of his sim- 
ple life at Sunnyside. 1 have had no reason t^i complain of. the 
remuneration formerly derived from those works which I know 
to possess alight literary value. But the translation of " Fanst," 
to which I gave all my best and freshest leisure during a period 
of six or seven years, has oidy yielded me about as much aa a 
fortnight's lecturing. I have spent two or three years in collect- 
ing the material and making the preparatory studies for a new 
biography of (Joethe, and I have been waiting two years longer 
for the fitting leisure to Iiegin the work. In order to undertake 
it I must own my time in advance. No matter how sucoessful it 
mi^t be considered, it could not possibly bring me more than a 
tithe of the amount which drudgery for the markets of literature 
would return, in the same time. But the matter of money 
doesn't enter into my plan, I only look forward and yearn for 
the chance. 

rot., ti. IS 
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Don't miaanderstHiid me, therefore ; this ia not compUiut, 
explanation. It 'b nbiiiiril tu uiuii^ilniu uliDut whnt is iuevitahle^' 
Almost every American author I know haa mora or less of 
Banie trouhle ; but gome have a hetter fortune to hahuice it. UuS) 
whom we luiuw, loses much lime thfuugli women who have iaf^ 
more time at their eommaud, hut who try to pile upon bis 
dera a good part of the burtleu of their own eharitahle intei 
It is BO easy to help, — and get the credit of it, — in this way 
However, we try to be as courteous ajid considerate as in ob " 
I think Uiere ia otUy one thing that upsets my chrouiu patie 
it is when some one comes with a partioularly onerous aw 
necessary claim, and begins thus : " Uh, you are before the 
lie, yuu kuow, so 1 feel that I have the right to oaM upon yoo^ 
and 1 am aiire you will see that youi duty," etc. I declare to 
you I am somctunes so weary with my routine of daily work, M> 
dull for lack of the social recreation which I must forego, 
appointed in not attaiuiug the leisure for my own independei^r 
and deaired labor, that when a demand of'tbia sort oi 
qniies a coloseal effort to repress all signs of irritation. 

Hero 'a now the seveuth page, and I niiwi( stop. Bat I could 
write a mugazine article on the subject. I foresee that I shall 
finally be obliged to return to Cedarerott, to write the biography. 
If all this intf^rruptiim and cnnsec|uent wear and tear won't let 
me alone, I must get out of its way. When I happen to speak 
of it, people innocently say, " Why don't you keep a secretary ? 
Great heavens I I 'd rather take a secretary's salary and hny np 
two or three rnonthn of my own time. Well, the true aecret 
Efo lies in making the most of one's circnm?tnncL'S ; but I 
quite imderstaud why tlie fact of one's name being tolerably 
known should impose upon him so many hindrances. 
oould really help I ^ hut an eiperience of several hundred yoiu^ 
aspirants for literary fame has Iveen very discouraging 

I have writea rather ramhlingly, hnvijig too much tu say to ho 
strictly simple and logical. But you will get the drift of my 
letter, I am sure, aud will recognize the necessity I am under nt 
simplifying my work. Some critics have charged me with at- 
tempting too much,- — trying too many fields. Trying? — when 
it waa a matter of sheer necessity 1 I should only be too h^ipy 
if I were in a condilicm to give up everything but the one 
of literary labor which I know waa designed forme, — if 
ever waa. Did. 
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.. ALDRICH. 

New Yobk, May 7, 1877. 

... I have had no release from Imrd work yet. My lecture 

although very suceeBat'ul, wiwe ft dtain njHjn my Btrength, as 



I 



had to do the usual amount of Tribuue wurk al 
Bsd since (hen, the art crltiuiam has beea addod to my burden. 
Did yon see mj artiele on Tennyson in the " IntemationaJ Re- 
view ? " In addition to that I have written a paper on Biamapufc | 
but now the limit of posBible work haa been reached, and I am 
forced to give np al! nmgaziue- writing for a time. I am longing 
for tUe 1st of July, for then we shnll go to tlie White Hnlphnr 
Springs of Virginia for a month or two, tliuslung up with a abort 
Beasou at Cedaruroft. 



H2 P./lET EtOHTEKSTll STHEET, 

Nkw Yohk, May B, 1B7T. 
... I have been forced to write silt long art-ciitioisms on the 
BlJiibitian, and you 've no idea how exhausting such work ii. Id 
fact, it is only within two days that I begin to (eel a little lifting 
of the strain upon me, and wake up o' morniugs with the seuse of 
heing moderately refreshed by sleep. All this work has been in- 
evitable, owing to necessity of meeting some unusual BipenseB 
this Bpriag. But I have laid np enough for two months of sum- 
mer idleness, for which I pant as the hart for the water-brooks, 
aad so can only be tlvinkf nl. . . . 

At the end of May Bayard Taylor went to Ithaca 
to delivered his lectures before the University, and a 
month lat<?r went to Providence to read a poem, " Sol- 
diers of Peace," before the Grand Army of the Poto- 
mac, a task which he had refused the year before and 
now took up with extreme rehiotance. A few days 
afterward he went with hia family for hia mncb-needed 
rest at the White Suljihur Springs, where he had 
taken a cottage. He was asked to give a poem at a 
celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the raaa- 
aacre at Paoli, September 20th, bat declined in the 
following letter : — 




East Ere 

Your letter bas just reached me here, as we have not jei g 
to Cedarcroft fur the siirnmer. There conld be no greater 
ducemeut to me to perform thit duty you request than the circum- 
stance that it is a Cheater County commemoration. Hence I 
regret tho mure tliat I am compelled to decline. I 
worked, and leave od Monday fur the White Sulphur 
(Ya.), where I mean to live for a while without using my peat'B 
The poem I have just delivered in Providence, R. I., was writteaT 
in consequence of a promise made last year, and the experience 
satisfies me that I must undertake no mure tasks of the kind for 
some time to come. There is nutliiug more difhcult in literature 
than to write a good poem for a special occasion, and the very 
anticipation of it would rob me of nil peace uf mind from now 
until the 20th of September. Both last year and this, I have been 
severely taxed, aud feci that I cannot and ought not to undertake 
a new labor. 

Accept my sincere thanka for the conijiUment contained in. J 
your invitation. 

At the White Sulphur Springs he was joined by liift' 
friends Mr. McEntee and wife, and gave himself apil 
i^ well aa he could to complete relaxation, resumingj 
the recreation of painting, and luxuriating in thft 
lovely nature and climate of the resort. Rumors ha^^ 
now begun to fly about that the new admiDistratioB^ 
had it in mind to appoint him to a foreign mission 
Eussia was named most prominently, and in one of the 
papers the alternative of Belgium was given. This 
prospect had no charms for him, and he took an early 
opportunity to intimate to the government that he 
should not accept that appointment. He did, how- 
ever, catch at the possibility of going to Berlin, He 
would not make application for tlie office, bnt he saw 
in such a position an opportunity to write his life of. 
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Goethe and SehiEer, and he began eagerly to build 
upon tliia chance. 



White Sitlpiiur SpEiMoa, Gkee.nukieh Co., W. Va., 
Jvly 5, 1877. 
... I have a, holiday of two montha, during whieli I aliaH only 
put pen to paper iii order to writH to a, few old friends. Mc- 
Eutee will joiu me here next week, and we ate going a-sketch- 
ing. Talk of jour Poukapog air ! We are here two thousand 
feet above the sea, yet with mountains two thousand feet higher 
all around us ; turf aa in England, groves of glorious ancient oaks, 
and aa atmosphere like that of heaven. We have a cottage to 
ourselves, two dark retainerii, aa ex-Governor on one side and a 
coming President promised fur the other, the most courteous and 
refined society, and aucb an amount of kiudnesa sinc« leaving 
Washington as I have found nowhere else in the United States I 
Take away your Saratogas and your Long Branches J 



Whitb Sitlfhuk Si-RISGS, W. Va., Julu 11, 18TT. 

. , . A« for the mission, I thiuk " Belgium " must be a, mistake 
for " Berlin." It would be singular to offer the choice of a ^r)t 
or fourth rate place ! In any case, the Gej'man mission is the 
only one I am able to take ; and if it is not offered, 1 11 even 
stay at home. But the matter ought to be decided soon : it dis- 
qniets me a little, in spite of my best will not to think of the 
matter. 

This is the most complete nest of repose I have yet found in 
America, The air, the quiet, the society, ai'e just what I need ; 
I drink the water and bathe, and am feeling like a, new mni. 
But, oh I how supremely lazy I am ! It 's an effort even to write 
a letter to a friend. I walk half a mile, sit down under a tree, 
look at the rit^h colors of the wooded mountains, and am animally 
happy. I only write poems in dreams, and here 's a line which 
came to me thus, the other night : — 



Let me break off here. This indolence (I foresee) will breed 
fresh activity ; bat I don't want to tluiik of that now. . . . 
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White Suu-huh SPmsog, W. Vi., Jufj 18, 18TT. 

I am satigfied tlutt I liave found the ngLt place. The ait heraJ 
the aulphur-water, the baths, uud the giiut^mi quiet are precisely 
what I needed. I am gaining in every way, day after day ; and 
the influences seem equally good iat my wife and daughter. The 
SoutLcm Mciety here shows the must cotirteuiis and amiable 

temper towards us : the two Governors, and , are men 

of culture and refiucment, and there are very pleasant people 
from fartlier South. I sit imder a tree and miike sketehes with 
McEutee iu the forenoon, aiul then loaf until evening, when 
one generally calls to give ns a drive through these charuung 
monDtain valleys. 

I am a little misettled (even with the best wiU to keep per- 
fectly cool) by all the newspaper tulk about the Ru 
Belgian missions. The government bus giveu no hint to rae, yatj 
I suppose there must be some baais for the report. Now, Wj 
I told you, I do nut want, and cannot accept, either the Kiu*' 
sian or the Belgian plaee ; but I ehoidd consider it as H special 
good fortune to have the miasion l« Germajiy. It is of tlie same 
rank as the Russian, hence would involve no higher ambition, and 
I am entirely sure nf my qualifications for the place. Knowing 
Germany so well, I could live in Berlin on the salary (which I 
could nut do in St. Petersburg), and there would he Isisuie 
enough in tlie course of three or fonr years tu finish my Goetbe 
work. The position would at once open to ino many arcbivea 
not easily accessible otherwisp. I thiiik the fact that I cwn mslce 
a speech in German, and the chance I should hnve of furthermg 
communication in the fields of science and scholarship between 
the two countries, would enable me to be of real service to tbe 
government. 

I only ask you, in ease you hear anything said by those fai 
authority in regard to the matter, to present this view. I am 
very doubtful whether I could get the place, — eertaiiily I shall 
not ask for it, — but there may be just a possibility. 

White Sulphur, W. Va., July 2S (SalnnJoff), 18T7. 
. . . We IcftTC for Cedarcroft on Wednesday, August 1st. The 
weather is now intolerably hot, and daily hot sulphur-baths are 
somewhat debilitating. But at least I am having my systeni 



I 
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thoToiighly na^hod out, mid ehiill begiu h tonic course od leav- 
ing here. I meajit to write a letter or two, und Etill inaj ; but 
you liavB Uardly room for sndi now. Pei'lifltis it may du a week 
hence. 

No word from Washington, and I don't expect aaj while the 
trouble Uitts. But Hatstesd haa written to inc that he itnoiosthat 
Uajea, Evarts, and Si^urz are favorable to me ; that he him- 
self would write immediately to liayes ; and tliat Judge Force 
of Cincinnati (whom I don't know) bod written a very strong 
letter. This letter uf Halstead's was in anawer to my toquiry 
whether he, or any one whom he know, had suggeated my wune 
in the first place. He says empbatieally no ; it was voluntary 
on the pact of the guverumeut, — which is all the more satisfac- 
tory to ine. But I don't allow myself to think of the mutter as 
more than a possibility : I am able to possess my soul in peace, 
and attend chiefly to my iKNiy. 



CedAhcroit, Kennett Squabk, Pa., Ausial 4, 1877. 

Yesterday we received yoar very welcome and iotereating let- 
ter. Nuw tliat the suffering frnm heat is passing; from ;oiir 
memoi'y, I hope that you have the same abiding pleaaurea of 
memory as we have. But I must tiist tell you of our runmiuing 
days at tbe White Sulphur. . . . 

Stevensons took our cottage, and began to move in before we 
got out. Altogether, we went off feeling satisfied. It wus a 
lovely, cool evening ; we all slept well, and woke up at Alexan- 
dria. At Waabington we had a capital breakfast, went od to 
Baltimore, took a caiTiage and drove all over Druid Hill Park, 
dined, and went home the same afternoon, the weather and 
temperature being simply perfect. I was giad to come away 
from the White Sulphur, yet I feel that I abonld like to go there 
again. Here we have glorious weather thus far ; I never knew 
finer, and never saw the country looking ao richly and mellowly 
green. L, had her quiet birtliday oelebiati<Hi yesterday. I still 
mean to get a cake and cabbage-cutter and send on to your 
mother. I find that my appetite ia uudiminisbed : it seems that 
the effect of the sulphur ia now coming for the first time. 

Nothing has yet turned up about the mission. I had a letter 
of good import from Murat Ualatead after you left, hut I cannot 
do anything except quietly wait. A seotetary has been appointed, 
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the place having been vacant for two or three months, so I si 
pose the appoiiitnieut of a, niiuistct' is next iu order. £ 
trying to give up all thoughts of the matter. The more time 
elapses, the less the government seems desirous of having my 
services, aud what seemed such a, fortunate chance will doubtless 
vanish iu smoke, — or like smoke. I may be able t 
" What a lack 1 missed t " aud tliat will be the eud. 

Cedarcroft, Augwil 7, 1877. 
do ahead with jonr bill o' fare,' but omit names ! It ought t{ 



Striped Bafsoon, baked ; Coft o' Net Sauoe. 

ENTRIES. 

Trombones of Beef. Hant-boiled Mutton. 

Stewed Chiekerings, Steiuway Sauce. 

Fiddlet of Veal. ' Kettle Drum Stiaks. 

VEGETABLIB. 

Green Cornet. Tubas, maabcd. CTmbliuB 

Violin String Beans. 



Flagi au lait. Cabinet Organ Pudding. Mandoline 1 



WIKES. 

Sackbut. French Eonu. 
They arc off for the mail. Good-bj ! 
Bayard Taylor returned witli liia family to Cedap- 
eroft, but shortly after went for the sea air to New- 
port and Mattapoisett, taking a run also to Cohasset 
for a day. 







J^U^ prv^^uL^ jlaJ^^^ y<^^-^v?t-^ ' 
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TO aiDNET UVN1£R. 

143 EAltT EtnHTEEDTH STREET, 

New Vuuk, Se/ittmbcr 6, 1877. 

I found your letter waiting for me on Monday, when my holi- 
day closed, iiiid we found ourselves bttck ugaiu in our old quar- 
ters. I don't tiiiiik the White Sulphur helped me mueL, after 
all, but the aea air and water did, and I feel more like my old 
self now. 

I waa (for me) exceedingly nervoua and restless while nt 
Cedarcroft, and also tnneh occupied with Utile matters and family 
changes, which made our stay there anything but refreEliiug, 
Moreover, I was fooliiibly expecting, from day to day, that de- 
cision of the government which has not yet been made, and will 
probably be delayed another month. I am so accustomed to look 
forward to some fixed point, and work towards it, that I tuirdly 
know how to manage an uncertainty which includes two such 
radically different fates. . . . Since I ain at work again I can 
more easily banish the subject from my mind. . . . Strange that 
you should roention my poem, jnst when I take it up agiuu I I 
have writtQU oiie new suene since Moudny. . . . 

The poem referred to was "Prince Deukalion." 
The long period during whieh he hoA hiid aside the 
poem was one of drudgery, of exhaustion, and of rest, 
but his silence had not been directly owing to these 
causes. He had reached a point in Ms poem where 
he hesitated before the problem of the requisite form 
to embody a critical thought. He could not satisfy 
himself, and waited patiently for the cloud to lift. 
Suddenly, early in September, when on an excursion 
in Boston Harbor, the vision of Deukalion occurred to 
him; he saw his way clear, and upon his return to 
New York he threw himself with his customary ardor 
into the work of completing the poem, which he now 
wrote rapidly. 

During his visit to New England he had also ar- 
ranged to translate Schiller's " Don Carlos " for Mr. 
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Lawrence BaiTett, the tra^dian. In October he waa' 
busy with the delivery, twice a week, of his twelve 
lectures on German Literature, at the Lowell lustitute 
ill Boston, — a coui'se which was exceedingly popular. 



113 Ea£t Eiohteexth Btbbbt, 

New Yokh, OcCobir 8, 1877. 

Pardon, pardon, pardon 1 You knew beforehtind that I enj< 
ererjtMng you write, aud thiit I mait be glad tti get your love^j 
little volume {" BuakagB," not Underbrush'). 

Now, it HO happened tliat, after having stuck tAsi tor eightei 
mouths in the very middle of my lyrioal drama, — finding 
pons annorum I could uot cross, — I at lost kited a string over 
the chasm, then a, rope, then a, tough wire-cable, the which, hav^ 
ing become entangled in some distant thicket of the imogiuation, 
Bufiieed to bear the weight of my eonwption. The orDsainjf, 
giddy but fortunate, was made in a banket. There was firm 
ground beyond, over which I ran, breathless, uutil, on the U 
a misty hill, I caugkt hold of the End I This happened 
yesterday, and now the crowd of delayed duties rushes 
upon my conscience. 

First of all, my hearty thanks ; the volume is charming, 
in bodily form aud intellectual substance. I knew the most of it. 
already, whence it was all the more welcome. 

I think I shall return hither by night-train until after Novem- 
ber 1st, when I shall spend the intermediate days in Boston. T 
wsnt to show Longfellow Acts III. and IV. ; he has only 
I. and II. You twain have only heard Act I,, at Manchester, 
two years ago ; would you like to heas the rest, priixilissimet 
But we '11 talk of this anon. 



M 



US East EinrrPEBNTH Street, 

New York, October 13, 1877. 
. Scribners are going to publish yonr poem on the cheat- 1 
s and have it illustrated by me 1 When I was last at I 
Cedarcroft I made the necessary sketch of the trees fur them. 

Now, I have a piece of news for yoii. My " Deuka^on" : 
finished I The conception overcama me like a sumi 
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during all my holiilny tuue; hut the difBi^ult; wherein I stuck fast 
more than a year ttgo woulii nut be salved. But, little bj little, 
I worked ont the only possible oulutioo — for mu. I finished the 
third act, mj ^eat stumbliog-block ; then, as the fourth aod 
last act was already elear in my mind, and I still felt fresh for 
the task, I went on. Now all in eoinplete and fairly copied into 
that rolame whieh yoa will rememhor. But I shall hardly pub- 
lish before another year. It is an immense relief, aa the delight 
of writing was counterbalanced by the huge difGculties of the 
subject. Well, there 's more of my life and thought and aspira- 
tion in this poem than in all else I have written, aud if it has no 
vitality nothing of mine can have. 

For a week past I bavo been giving all my spare time to a 
translation and adaptation to our stage of Suhiller'a " Don Car- 
los " for Lawrence Barrett. It 'a a now sort of work for ine, veiy 
interesting, and just what I need in order to let myself down 
easily from the htighta of " Deukalioii.'' 

You don't tell luc what yon are dinng — or going to do — -in 
Baltimore. It 'a too bad that the government is so slow and 
muddled in the matter of making appointments. I, also, have 
been kept hanging in aiiGpense for over three mouths, and now 
find that my chances are rapidly sliding down to nothing. I 've 
given up all expectation of the place which would help me on in 
lily litewry plans, and I won't have any other. 

I begin my course of twelve lectures in Boston on Wednesday 
next. Work, work, work 1 but I thank the Lord tliat my poem 
is finished. 



113 E*ST EUSHTEBMTH StREET, 

New YuiiK, December 29, 1877. 

I write, trusting this will catch you before you leave St. Pe- 
tersburg. I must throw myself npon your mercy for not having 
answered your last letter before yon wrote again, but I was 
really waiting for some solution of my own case, and there 
seemed iah^ a. chance that I might be able to learn a few things 
of interest to you, as well ns to myself, by waiting a little. I was 
imstaken ; but at least I know how to explain why you, as well 
as myself, have been so treated. 

Meanwhile I am working, I think, harder than ever before in 
my life. I am staggering on the brink of mental and physical 
exhaustion. My lyrical drama — the work of three years, »1- 
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though it only coDtnina three thousatid lines — is fimabed. I hai 
tr»uslate<i, witb niitn)' cbiuiges, the greater port of 
" Don Carlos " for Barrett, the acfur ; bave given 1117 twelTe li 
tures OD German Literature before the Lowell lustitute in Boot' 
ton ; written for the "North Americaa Review," and I doi^' 
know huw muth else, besiilo my regular dfiily work for the 
" Tribune." I ean't stand tbia strain longer, &nd so am going to 
Cedarcroft next spring, to live simply and cheaply, and begin my 
biography of Goethe. I have read the whole of my new poem to 
Longfellow, who aaya it is far ahead of anything I have 
done, and that it is one of the grandest (.'oneeptions in lit«ratuM(] 
I feel, indeed, that I am toaking progress all the time. I 
that my name, in our literature, counta more than it ever d 
fore, and am content to go on working, and get out whatever 

... I am glad you are coming back. An American wbo 
any interest whatever in his coimtry makes a fatal mistake whea 
he gives lip bis residence here and etnys in Eur<ipe, where he 
never can be wholly at home. I have tested the two continents 
pretty thoroughly, and am satisfied that one is always happiest 
where he is best known, where he knows most, and where hia in; 
tereats are kept alive and active. 

I won't add any gossip, for there is nothing of importance be- 
yond what you see in the papers, and you'll soon be here to 
learn it personally. Then we '11 have a good long talk, either at 
1720 Walnut Street or at Cedareroft, and the history of all these 
siz years shall be made clear. One tiling I am sure of, dear old 
fellow I — we shall take np the thread of our divided lives, 
weave them together in loving interest, as we have alwayi 



ituMf^^^H 
lohai^^l 



... A week ago I went into the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and founi 
a nest of politiciana, Governor Jewell, MoCormick, etc. 
pounced upon me, saying I must make an effort, gain influeQa^jJ 
ete., for there was no one asking for the place. They alao t 
me that Fred, Seward was exceedingly desirous of my appoiiit*fl 
ment ; that Schiirz bad declared he could not, in any cose, go tol 
Gemanij, and added all sorts of persuasions. I answered that {I 
was now satisfied that the nominatiooa were made by w 
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the goverument nas purfectly well ncqiiaiated with my fitness 
(or uufitoeas^ for the plaice ; that the published niuiurs ulready 
proyed the favor of the entire American preaa ; and that I would 
not, persmiftlly, do anything but wait for the decision of the 
govemmeut. I then made a call of respoct upon Hayes, who 
was in the hotel ; he was eEtretncly cordial, and seemed to ex- 
pect that I Ehoitld say something, but I did not. So the matter 
stands. . . . 

I have never before in my life done so much work in four 
months as during the last four. In fa*!t, I have done far too 
milch, and have brought myself to the verge of some physical 
disaster. Nothing but plenty of sleep and heavenly weather 
iiave pulled me safely through the crisis. We have a purely 
Roman winter, tbos fur ; until to-day^, the greenest turf, dande- 
lions in blossom, cloudless skies, and an air to breathe which cre- 
ates n new life every day. This morning the temperature fell to 
21° for the first time, — but what a day 1 And how the perfect 
days succeed each other 1 I have fire in my library only about 
twice a week. New York Bay is as smooth and deep blue as 
jour MeditBrraneaa at Leghorn. ... Of course, all this work 
tella (or will tell) for nie, but it also tells upon me. But the best 
rest, as I hinted to Prusident Hayes the other day, comes not 
from indolence, but entire change of occupation. I don't know 
whether he understood the hint ; probably not. 

I have left some of your questions unanswered, and can send 

yoo, at best, but a hasty, unsatisfactory letter in reply to your 

many intereating messages. You miist liave patience with me. 

■ 1 do the beat I cau now, and will do better when I get back 

some of my old vigor. 

It had been Bayard Taylor's purpoBe to keep 
" Prince Deukalion " by liim for possible further re- 
vision, but when the drama was completed it became, 
like other of his works, a thing of the past, to be put 
aside, dismissed, and made to give way in his thought 
to other designs. He rarely lingered over the aceom- 
plished task ; its completion only left him free for the 
new purposes which hatl alreatly risen in hia mind. 
He was hastened, beside, in his intention to publish 
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by the discovery, after lib poem was writtGn, of tw 
poems, ail Knglish au<l a German, whieh so nearly ap- 
proached it iu desij^ as to L^oaviIlce Mm that be waa 
ill a wide cun'ent of thought, and that unless be pub- 
lished DOW he was in ilanger of finding his work re> ■ 
ceived as if it were a follower instead of an avanti- 
courier. " Prince Deukalion " was, beyond all this, b 
distinctly a confession of the author's faith that in thia 
earnest hour of bis life lie felt a strong man's desire to 
declare emphatically how he stood in relation to the 
great question of being. Something in a letter frtnag 
Mr. Hayne drew from Bayard Taylor a response i 
which be spoke with less reserve than he was wont. 

"As to wliat seems to be your most important ques- 
tion," he writes, " I will be fi-ank, with the imderstaiui- 
ing that this is confidential. A man's faith is a sacred 
part of his nature, with wbicli the public has no concern, 
and I resist all open attempts to make me reveal mine. 
I do most entirely believe in the immortality of the 
soul. And perhaps I cannot better sum up my argu- 
ments than by inti'usting you with some lines from an 
unpublished poem, which I have just finished after 
three years of study and severe consecration. Uraiuit t 
(Science) asks, — 

Yet why, to flutter life, wilt thoD repei 
The miproyett Bolaee ? ^ 



)ub- 

thia ^^ 
e to 
the 

r(»a.^^^ 
t iii^^l 



Proven by its need I — 
By fates ho large no fortune can fulfUI ; 
By wrong no earthlj juatice can atone ; 
By pFomiacs of love that keep love pure | 
And all rieh instincts powerless of aim, 
Save chance, and time, and aspiration wej 
' Tbe immortalily of tba BOut. 
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To freer forces, follow 1 By tLe trust 
Of the cLilled Good that at life's very end 
Puts forth a ruot, aad feels its blossom gure I 
Tea, Ity thy law I ^ — siuue every beiug holda 
Its final purpose in the primal cell. 
And here tita radiant destiny u'ertlows 
Its viaible bounds, eiilifges wliat it took 
From sources past discovery, and predicts 
No eud, or, if an eud, the eud of all I 

Do not let these Hues go out of yoiir hands ! The very 
wisdom and wonder of the universe and its laws prove 
eoiiclusively to me that the iutuitioua of power aud 
knowledge in ourselves, whidi we cannot fulfill here, 
assure ua of continued being. If those laws are good, 
— as we see they are, — then what, ia ordered for us is 
also good. We need not too painfully go into conjunc- 
tures of details. True harmony between natures in 
this life certainly predicts continuance in the next; 
but how or in what manner it shall he continued is 
beyond us, and I have not felt the least tear. I feel 
none now. I can conceive the Infinite much more 
easily than I can the Finite; I hnow (but I cannot 
demonstrate) that my being cannot be annihilated. 
This feeling is in accordance with all that science 
teaches me ; if I depended on theology alone I should 
have little comfort. If the Divine Law manifest m 
matter be good, we shall live on, — we Tnust ; if there 
is no future for me, a Devil, and not a God, governs 
the universe. JJixi .' " 

' The law flf Scienoa. 



CHAPTER XXX. 
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Slo<r-pu»dii7iitsi 



The action of the government reganling the mis- 
sion to Germany was still deferred. The delay was 
annoying, for it was iinijossible to work or plan freely 
with such a decision still impending. But ao far as 
Bayard Taylor's purpose of literary work was con- 
cerned, there was no uncertainty, lie had determined 
to enter earnestly upon his life of Goethe and Schil- 
ler. It pressed upon him. He had cleared away the 
dramatic poem which stood between him and this task, 
and when once he entered upon a great design he was 
driven by hia mental necessity to carry it to comple- 
tion, whatever the obstacles. 

Yet he was almost in despair of securing the requi- 
site leisure for this great work. The pressure of daily 
labor upon him was veiy great, and if he continued 
in America, engaged upon editorial work, he foresaw 
the extreme difficiJty of organizing time for his task. 
Moreover, the longer he delayed the more insecure did 
the wealth of material which he had accumulated ap- 
pear to him. For this material was stored principally 
in his capacious memory; and confident as he ordina- 
rily was of his power to hold firmly what he intrusted 
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to it, he began now to doubt if thia treasury might not 
he rendered less impregnable by the countless carea 
and anxieties which were undermining it. 

Hermann Grimm's " Goethe '* bad recently appeared, 
and was so near in its scheme to bis own design aa to 
make him more eager than ever to achieve his pur- 
pose. If he went to Germany he would unquestiou- 
ably have special advantages for doing the work. If 
he did not go be meant to cut himself off from all 
other life, bury himself in Cedarcroft, and not emerge 
until the book was done. 

He completed his translation and adaptation of 
"Don Carlos," and wrote an ode on the death of Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, which was published in tlie '"Tribune" 
under the title of " The Obsequies in Rome," and 13 
included thus in the collection of bis poems made since 
his death. In this odo he gave expression to that ar- 
dent love of Italy which liatl been one of his early pas- 
sions, never to grow weak, and renewed both by bis 
own life in Italy and by the historic movements of 
that nation, which drew forth his eager interest. It 
was in the same spirit that he took part in the memo- 
rial meeting held by the Italians in New York, and 
gave a short address in the Italian language, upon the 
spur of the moment. 



143 East EicnTEexTTi Strert, 

New Iork, Jnimars 20, 18T8. 
... I have flniahed (but not yet revised) Schiller's " Don 
Carlos " sbee I saw you, and have done a good deal of magazine 
work. Mj only poem is tlie Ode on Victor Emmanuel, which 
you may have seen. . . . For the last few days I have been writ- 
ing as little as possible, in order to rest, having been troubled 
with a sense of great oppreaaion on the chest. The fact is, I 
mndt take mure rest than I have been doing. 



rSO BArjRD TAYZOR. 

&|isakias of this, thr pruspect of a good i 



t abrond I 

V I darn uut 



I 



It aitec Axtdi luag uncettAiutj I 
1 the least. I Inan that the President favors mj ap- 
! wKhing agHinat it : still they don't 
make ll, *ad div post fas birea vacaut Dearly six mantlis. I 
tluak ■ fbmaiaa af sutoe kind will be made in a few weeha 
D>aHn( tit* CaB, ^mb I gave up all expectatiiHi of goiog, I « 
hajipjr, aad I wa«M witltdraw m; iiaine uow mtlier thaii bs | 
tuacUW but fior tbe great rliuicc of the Goetliu work. 

. . . FrtMtda come in now and then and keep ns cheerful, I 
««uii fFc) that I an stettdily gaining in various vnys, and am hope- 
fal of tW fntaiiB. Keep np yoor Hpirits also, \int I think yon 
haT« thn hltHsing uf a goml naloral stock of them. 

At U»t, late in tlie t-vening; of February 15th, a d 
{Mttrh was brought to Bayanl Taylor from the Trifii 
tuio office, where it had just been re<!eived from Waah- 
iii^j>u, anuttuiii'iii": tJiAt tile President had sent m his 
nmiie to tlio Senate as Minister to Germany. The 
mtws was in the luoruing ]>apers the nest day, and im- 
medialvJy there b^^an a series of dispatches, letters, 
visita. reeeptions, anJ dinners whieh knew no cessa- 
tion until Bayard Taylor sailed, April 11th. If ever 
A nomination was ratified by the people, it wax Hiis. 
The uewspapei' )>ress, quick to act as spokesman of the 
popular miud, w'aa nearly unanimous in its emphatio 
jn-aise of the appointment. Strong political antipathy, 
displaj'ed still in a few instances, was generally hud 
aside in reooguition of the fitness of the nomination. 
Sonietliing. no doubt, was ilue to the esprit dc corjts 
whioh mft«le the newsp«j>ers proud to be thus repre- 
sented by one of their own number, but the varied | 
foinia of expression of pleasure all centred in a heai 
indorsement of the President's action, and a i 
sense of satisfaction thnt the admin istr.ition Lad c 
what the country demanded in appSiiitJng to a 6n 
class mission a man who had won the place by I 
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eminent adaptation to it. Tlie German press, also, at 
ouce welcomeit in anticipation the new minister, for he 
was no stranger to them. 

All this (lemunsti-atiun made a profound impression 
upon Bayard Taylor. It was an evidence of good-will 
toward him which came when lie was worn in health 
and spirits, ready to despair of accomplishing the work 
which hn liad in niuid and almost ready to think Ills 
life a failure. It acted upon his impaired natui-e as 
a powerful stimulus, and enabled liim to imdergo 
a strain which otherwise he could not have home. 
There was much cheap witticism in the papera upon 
the dinners whicli Bayard Taylor ate as preparation 
for his work as Minister Plenipotentiary ; but Bayard 
Taylor himself was profoundly sensitive to poi)ular 
recognition. When any one told him he loved him, 
or loved his poetry, his heart responded instantly; and 
when various nationalities through their clubs, bis as- 
sociates through their public receptions and dinners, 
and hosts of friends in more private ways, testified to 
their heai-ty pleasure in his ap^wintnient, it was not in 
him to withhold response to any, great or small. He 

I was amazed at the fullness and spontaneity of espres- 
sion, hut he was solemnized by it also. It swept him 
off his feet at first ; then it gave him a profound sense 
of the debt which he owed, — a debt to be paid only 
by the most complete service, 
thi. 
lb 



TO SAMCEL 



Cioaadale sent me my first telegraphic Qimgratalation yester- 
day, tliaugh many others fullowed it. I am amaaed, yet moved 
and mode solemnly happy, by the outburst (I can't cnll it any- 
Ihii^ else) of good-v/ill which the appointment lias produced. 
The press, without exoi-ption, ao far — everybody here. Demo- 
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ero-ta as well as Rejiiiblicaiu — seems to be dcliglited. Even 
straiigeis stopped lae iu tlm street yesterday tu siiaJie LitudH. 
At tlio CKUtury la^t tught tLey at once proposed a, diuKer to me ; 
but BO nmn; reapouded that they now think of having two ! Bry- 
ant himself wrote that delightful notice in yesterday's " Post," 

Both Bryant and Ueid say tiiat the coiilirtuatian is sure, and I 
can't help thinidng so, t«u. ... I hope the aetioD will come soon, 
because I want to arrange with the government about my time 
of leaving. One moQtJi is always allowed, but if I can get six 
weeks (till April 1st) it will save me much condensed labor. 

Luokily, " Don Carlos " is finished, and there is now nothing 
between me and Goethe t The appointment came after ail as a 
great surprise. I had it by telegraph at ten v. M., on Friday, 
and it rather spoiled M.'s sleep and mine. But how glad I am 
that I have kept quiet all this time I 



142 E\srr EtoHTEEHTH Street, 

New Yohk, Feb,iiary 17, 1878. 
Impose npon me any penance you please, and I will endure it 1 
Ton have silnply heaped coals of flre, if not melted brimstoa^ 
on my head by youi second letter, after my lung neglect in an- 
swering your first. I have no excuse to oifer, I ought to have 
made time for you ; and yet, when I look back, I find myself 
somehow pitying myself for all the load of labor heaped upon 
me, and finaUy peiformed. The fact is tluat during the past 
three years I have done fully aa much as in any previona six or 
eight years of my life. I have had no single day, nu hour, I 
could rightfully call my own ; and some of my severest duties 
were just those which gave me hono 
formei' income is wholly suspended ii 
practically I am pemuless, and must e 
With L.'s edncatioi 
3 payment I 



r, but nothing else. Mj 
1 these disajitroua times ; 
u every dollar I spend. 
, heavy hfe insurance (but now only 
> make t), help for my parents, indirect 



claims of all kinds, and the necessity of entertaining many 
friends, you may easily guess what my life has been. My poetry 
during this time has been stolen from night and sleep, I have 
been several times on the point of giving up from sheer phys- 
ical inability. When your second letter came I was under one of 
these pressures, and was forced to ask Loop to try and explain 
the matter to you, since I could not possibly have written tl 
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Yesterday morning dajliglit came, and I aiu relieved from kU 
neoeBBity of work (except inj own cherished literary labor) for 
three years to come. After I had given up all eipettatiou of 
it, the President suddenly appointed me MiiiiBter to Germimy. 
The way in v/hioh the appointment has been received almost 
weighs me down with amazement ftud gratitude. There is one 
outhnrst of satisfaction from press and people. Yesterday I 
flwara in congratulattonx, even strangers stopping me in the 
Btreet, and the Century Club was like a juhUee. We muKt now 
prepare to leave in four or five weeks, and shall he in BerUn 
early in April. Can't we meet before you return 7 I write at 
e for my long silence. . . . 



112 East EicnTEKSTn Street, 

New Yoiik, /"rimary la, 1878. 
There 'a a. rewarding as well as an avenging fate I Wlmt a 
payment for all my years of patient and unrecognized labor I 
But you know jiiet what the appointment is to me. It came na 
a surprise, after all, and a greater amazement is the wonderful, 
generous response tu it from friends und people. I feel as if 
hniied under a huge warm wave of cougrstnlation. . . , 



New Yobk, February 24, 187B. 
When I tell yott that I have written one hundred and fifty let- 
ters since last Sunday, you will understand how tii^d I am of 
pen and ink. Yon have no doubt heard by this time of my ap- 
pointment to Germany. It has brought upon me such a flood of 
congratidation as atones for all previous struggles, and precludes 
me from ever again complaining of Fate. Tlie office will be 
of incalaulable advantage to mo ia writing my " Biography of 
Goethe," and thus cornea as a wonderful good fortime. We must 
leave in four or five weeks ; that is, should the Senate confirm 
the appointment. I hear, however, that this is certain, every 
Southern senator being favorable. At last I see some of my 
life's best work standing before me I 
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113 EIaST ElGHTEEKTH Sthbet, 

New YuBK, Fcbniari/S^, 18T8. 

It wna a delight to me to see your bund od an envelope again. 
I coald oul; ivrit« very bostilj, nnd ctuiuot write at length uow. 
There are so manj Uiinga which one would rather say thau 
write I nnd it will take au evening for us to exchange experi- 
ences and bnJiuiue the books of meniory and FWticipatiim. 

My nomination comes aa a great surpnae, the reason whereof 
and the whole history of the matter I'll tell you when we meet. 
But it is not too late for what I want, nor shall 1 be thwarted in 
my main design. 1 know the force of all you say in regard to 
diplomatic duties ; but I have had a severe discipline daring the 
past live or six years, and know thoronghly how to secure ray 
time, that is, my literary activity. I wanted the place solely for 
this end, and I will not lose it, neither will I neglect or slur 
over any legitimate duty. ... It seems almost like too inpch 
good fortune, hut I must earn the right to it by steady, consci- 
entious work. A month ago I was on the point of breaking- 
down, orerworked and discouraged ; now I am strong and f 
of hope. Thanks for your kind words. 

TO MR. AMD MRS. JAMES T. FtELDS. 

February 2B, 1878. 
M. joins me in hearty thanks for yonr kind words. You al- 
ready know what the appoiiitmcnt means to me, and how I shall 
use its ailvantnges. The true honor connected with it 
the generous, overwhelming reception which follows it. 
Ideally something to stir up the Eamenides ; hut I mean 
gate their wrath by doing my best work. How much we shtA 
lose by going ! yet how much also shall we not gain I Cotue 
over while we are away and oheer our exile I 

The criticism wa-s ma<le by some tliat the United 
States was sending one of its scholars on a, diplomatic 
misaioQ in order to enable him to comiilete a literary 
design, and people generally showed a very lively in- 
terest in what was, as has alreatly been shown, the im- 
pelling motive which led Bayard Taylor to desire the 
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appointment, Hia own comment upon the matter, 
when, addressing the Goethe Club at the reception 
given him, sets it in a clear light. 

" The fact," he said, " that for yeai-a past I have 
designed writing a new biography of the great Ger- 
man master is generally known ; there was no neces- 
sity for keeping it seeret ; it has been specially men- 
tioned by the pi-eaa since my appointment, and I need 
not hesitate to say that the favor of our government 
will give me important facilities in the prosecution of 
the work. But the question has also been asked here 
and there, and very naturally. Is a minister to a for- 
eign coiui: to be appointed for such a purpoao? I 
answer No ! The minister's duty to his government 
and to the interests of his fellow-citizens is always 
paramount. I shall go to Berlin with the full under- 
standing of the character of the services I am ex- 
pected to render, and the honest determination to ful- 
fill them to the best of my ability. But, as my friends 
know, I have the power and the habit of doing a great 
deal of work ; and I think no one will complain if, 
instead of the recreation which others allow tliem- 
selves, I should find ray own recreation in another 
form of labor. I hope to secure at least two hours 
out of each twenty-four for my own work, without 
detriment to my official duties, and if two hours are 
not practicable' one must suffice. I shall be in the 
midst of the material I most need, shall be able to 
make the acquaintance of the men and women who 
can give me the best assistance, and, without looldng 
forward positively to the completion of the task, I may 
safely say that this opportunity gives me a cheerful 
hope of being able to complete it." 

At the Century Club a breakfast was given which 
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with wlioiB^^^I 
of common I 



brought aroimd Bayanl Taylor the 
he associateil most intimately, ou the score of 
interests aud t:istes in literature and art. " The good- 
fellowship of the Century," wrote Mr. Curtis in one 
of his Kasy-Chair papers, when speaking of this break- 
fast, " is famous and traditional, and the breakfast to 
Mr. Taylor assembled some sixty Centurions, with Mr. 
Ui-yant at their head, tu congratulate Brother Bayud 
on the honors whi<.-h had nsihiFally fallen upon an 
sociate. There were, besides Mr. Bryant, three or 
four of the origmal members, the patriai-cliB, the 
thers, the fouuders, of the Century, who had 
members of the old Sketeh Chib, from which it gre' 
and whose presence gives tlie Century the true ro; 
flavor, lilte the lump of ambergris in the Suit 
cup." 



in as- 

M or I 



ilnrck 6, 1878, 1 

I had a talk witb Evarts lost night, IIu gmnta me a inonUi, 
vhich enables ua to take passage wilIi our good old Captain 
Scliwenaen, comiaodace tif the Hamburg line, April llth. It 
will be, in every way, more convenient and agreeable to me if 
the ilinner • eoinea late, — say tlie first week in April, any day 
except Saturday. W. and S. showed me the letter, wbiotk ia 
simply perfect in expression : I could not wish an additional 
word, or a word changed. But I pray you, dear old friend, 
don't add this borden to those you stagger imder. Consider 
tliat I havo already had enough to make any anthor satisfied 
with Fate for a long liEe ; and more is not needed. Since the 
honor is decreed (and irrevoctibly, ns it seems), I must gmtefiiily 
tike it ; but I assure you that I bear constantly iu mind the 
fact that it may, or at least should, exalt our art in the eyes of 
our nnssthetic conntrymen, and thus indirectly be a help and an 
honor to aU of our guild. 

There is Bomotliing astounding to me iu the responao to my 
nomination, I cannot yet rightly apprehend it ; and I am at the 
1 Thf public (linner at Delmonica's, in Ihe arraiigemBats for which Mn 
Stedmika hod a conspicooua share. 
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point of being frightened rather than flattered. I think foa will 
understand tliis feeling, and perhaps you may ulso moaauce, 
through your own iubom nobility of nature, the character of a 
gnitituile which I cannot express in words. I don't thank you, 
for that seems eommonplaoe, but you know bow gratefully 1 ain 
ever affeotionatelj your friend. 



m East Etohtkemth Strket, 

New YuiiK, March 10, 1878. 

I retamed from WasMngkiQ this morning, ftiid find your let- 
tac. Tliu appointment came, at laat, as a aurpriae, but a most 
welcome one ; for it onables me to write my life of Goethe. 
How conld yon suppose that I would not atioept it with that in 
view 1 It comes providentially, also, to save me from break- 
ing down physically ; and I am already beginning to feel like 
ouothur man. 

We siul abont April lltb, but must spend ten days at Cedar- 
croft in the interim, I must go to Waaliingtou again, and I have 
to get tbrongh with flix dinners and receptions of a lajge kind, 
hen) and in Philadelphia. 1 am sorry tu say that my ohanMS of 
going to Boston are growing fiiint. We begin packing up to- 
morrow, and my duties are almost alarming. In three weeks I 
have written more than two hundred anawera to letters of con- 
gratulation, and the visits, from morning till night, interrupt 
na. The German minister gave me a dinner in Washington last 
niglit (with Evarts, Bancroft, Sehurz, etc.), and I was forced to 
rush away at 9.30 for the night express. This is our last Sun- 
day evening, and a crowd is coming. To-morrow evening the 
on League of Philadelphia has invited rae ; on Saturday the 
Century Club gives a breakfast, — and so the thing goes on. It 
U amazing and overwhelming, and I shall have no sense of 
rest until I get outside of Sandy Hook. I 'm afnwd M. will be 
laid up, althongh she holds ont bravely thus far. . . . 

143 East EtQUTEsirra Strrkt, 

New York, March 13, 1878. 
. . As for mynelf, I am simply overwhelmed by a burst of 
generous ;[ood-wiU, the force of which I never could have bus- 
ected. Every evening nntil we sail is preengaged for din- 
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iicrs and receptions, ino>ttly by clubs and asBOciationa of promi 
uent men, here aiid iu Pennaylvania. It ia somethiug si 
for an author to receive tliat I am more bewildered and embar- 
rassed tlian proud of the honors. If you knew how inany years 
I liavti steadily worked, devoted to a high ideal, which no one 
seemed to reeoguize, and BDeered at by cheap critios as a mere 
interloper in literature, you wotdd understand how incredible 
thia change seems to me. The great comfort is this : I was rigiit 
in my instinct. The world does appreciate earnest endeavor, in 
the end. I Lave always hod faith, and I have learned to over- 
look opposition, disparagement, misconception of my best work, 
believing that the day of justifioation would come. But what 
now comes to me seems too much. I can only accept it as a bBl<- 
ance against me, to be met by still better work in the future. 

The cordiality of his neighbors and friends wa» to' 
Bayard Taylor one of the most agreeable features 
of that general acclamation which greeted him. As 
before, wlieu he returned from Europe, he had felt 
deeply the spontaneous welcome given him near his 
home, so now lie was moved by the hasty but abun- 
dant demonstration at Kennett Square which 
upou the sudden news that fie was to pass through 
the village on his way to Cedarcroft. This festivity, 
which was every way successful, was unlike anything 
ever before seen in Kennett. The town seemed to 
have laid aside its traditional Quaker garb, and to 
have come out in the dress of the day. Again be re- 
ceived a public dinner at West Chester, where the 
county which he had not only glorified, but written oS. 
with candor and faithfulness to nature, showed with un- 
mistakable signs that it was proud of its member, and. 
knew his sincere attachment to the place of his birth. 

The dinner at Delmoiiico's was more form^ than' 
the other occa.sions, and was nia^le the opportunity for 
a recognition by all the great classes in the community 
of the public services of a man who had been conapio- 
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uous, not by reason of the favors wliieli he Lad shown 
political followers, nor of the skill by which he had 
achieved political position, but by rea-son of the stead- 
fast devotion to a line of work whit-h had a legitimate 
crown in the end now attained. The letters of invita- 
tion and acceptance were as follows: — 

Nkw ToiiK, MiKli 19, 1878. 

Hos. Bayakd Tatlor, UMrrED States Ministeb to Geh- 

Dear Sir, — Your fellow-citiions, without dietinction of pnrtj, 
hare been prompt to acknowledge the emment fitu^ss of your 
B,ppuiutment as the represeutative of tliia UBition at tlie court of 
Berlin. The; feel Umt their goTemmeDt has acted most wor- 
thily in thus designatiug tor important iervice an Ameriuan whose 
purity of life and character is in keeping with his reputation as a 
scholar, writer, and observer of affairs. 

In recognitioa of these facts, ^nd as a mark of our personal af- 
fection oud esteem, we iuvite jou to aceept a public dinner before 
your departure for that country which has already extended to 
you a welcome, with which you are connected by the closest ties, 
and with whose politics and literature you are so familiar. Re- 
questing you to name a day that will suit your convenience, we 
have the honor to be 

Tour friends aud obedient servants, 

William Cui-len Bbtant [and others]. 



Gentlemen, — The honor you extend to me is such a rare 
representation of the highest intellectual and material interests of 
this great city, coming, as it does, from gentlemen distinguished 
in every art and profession, that I should shrink from seeming 
to merit it by acceptance, were it not ftecompanied by such gen- 
erous expressions of personal regard. Your kindness leaves me 
no allernative ; but you wiU allow me to accept the distinction of 
a public dinner as a new obligation laid npon me for the future, 
rather than as having been earned by any service in the past. 

I suggest Thursday, the 4th of April, the last convenient day 
before my departure, and remmn, with seutiments of the pm- 
touudest gratitude and esteem. 

Tonr friend and servant. Bayard Taylor. 



TSO 
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Mr. Bryant piedded at the diimer, and 1it«i 
art, the learned professions, and commerce were repre- 
sented in the persons of the gnests, and by the short 
addresses which foUowed the dinner. Besides the 
abimdant flowers and plants wbich filled the ball, there 
were upon thi: tables ingenious decorations in confec- 
tioner)', representing scenes from "Lars," the "Bedouin 
Song," '"The Old Pennsylvania Fwiner,'' "The Qua- 
ker Widow," and "The Song of the Camp." Bayaid 
Taylor's address was as follows : — 

"Mb. Chaikmax asd Gextlemen, — You will par- 
don me for saying that the niagiiitiide of the honor you 
confer upon me increases, in the same proportion, the 
test of my capacity to deserve it. 1 am confronted, 
before leaviug home, by the most difBeult of all diplo- 
matic tasks. If I slioidd try to express what I feel 
on being thus accepted as a member of that illustiious 
company, which begins with Homer and coimts Brj'ant. 
among its noble masters, I might displease the politi- 
cians ; if I dwell too much on the oftieial honor which 
you all welcomf, to-night, I may fail to satisfy my lit- 
erary brethren. I can only say that the beam is level, 
because each scale is fllled and heaped with all tbat it 
can hold. But you are too frank and generons for 
diplomacy, and I dare not use the <Ualeet of diplomacy 
in responding. Let me be etjually frank, and declare 
how more than honored, how glad and happy I am, 
that this God-ajjeed comes not from any party or sj>e- 
cial class of men, but from the united activity and 
terprise and intelligence, the scientific, artistic, aaX] 
spiritual aspiration, of this great city. I do not 
abroad as the representative of a party, but of ' 
government and the entire people of the Uni 
States. I shall not ask of any one who comes to 
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for such assistance or inforniiitioii aa I may bo able to 
render more tbim the simple question, ' Are you an 
Amei-ican citizen ? ' So far aa the duties of my posi- 
tion are concerned, I hope to diticharge them faithfully 
and satisfactorily. 1 am accredited to a coiu-t with 
which our government has never had other than 
friendly rehitions, and cannot anticipate any other ; 
and if an important question sliould arise, requiring 
the decision of a wiser judgment than mine, I am able 
to coimniinicate instantly with the head of the De- 
partment of State, who, more than any other living 
statesman, has labored to substitute peaceful arbitral 
tiou for war, in settling disputes between nations. I 
may, therefore, without imdue estimation of self, look 
forward calmly and confidently to my coming duties. 

" I feel that I may also claim the right, this evening, 
to magnify mine office. 1 cannot agree with those of 
our legislators who seem willing to return to the prac- 
tices of semi-civilized races, in the earlier ages of the 
world, and abolish all permanent diplomatic represen- 
tation abroad. I prefer to recognize the increased, and 
ever-increasing, importance given to such posts, by the 
growth and nearer intercourse of all nations. It is 
a miatalce to suppoae that a minister is merely a polit- 
ical representative, whose duties cease when he haa 
negotiated a treaty of commerce, or defended the tech- 
nical rights of his countrymen. Our age requires of 
him larger services than these. He ought also to be a 
permanent agent for the interchange of reciprocal and 
beneficent knowledge, making nations and races better 
acquainted with each other ; an usher, to present tho 
intelligence, the invention, the progressive energy, of 
each land to the other ; alw.iys on hand to correct 
mistaken views, to soften pi-ejiidicea, and to knit new 
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bonds of sympathy. Finally, ;:3 a guest, privileged i 
by the government which receives him, hecauBe chosen I 
by that which sends him, he must never forget thatJ 
every one of his fellow-citizens is honored or dishonoredv I 
justly or unjustly judged, by the action of him wbo rej^ I 
resents the country ! 

" If you think my conception of the position a worthy I 
one, you lighten somewhat the burden of my gratitude j 
to you ; fur I shall do my utmost to make that concep- I 
tion a reality. Let me also believe that there is a real I 
fitreagtli ex>nferred by friendship ; that there is help J 
iu congratulation, and good omen in good-will ! You 1 
have given me a farewell cup, brimming over with un- | 
mingled cheer and sparkle. The only bitter drop in 
comes from my own regret at parting, for a time, from \ 
so many true and noble-hearted friends." 

Just before midnight the company rose from the | 
tables and passed into the parlors adjoining the hall. I 
Erom a balcony, the street below was seen to be J 
thronged with people. A calcium light made bright- 1 
ness, and just then a torchlight procession came in | 
sight, headed by a band of music. The band halted ' 
below the balcony, and played a serenade. Then fol- 
lowed a rich choma of men's voices. It was the Grer- 
man LieJerkranz, which had come to say farewell to 
the American minister. Bayard Taylor, completely 
surprised, and stirred by the occasion, stepped out 
upon the balcony to answer the serenade. Without 
hesitation, and with no other preparation than the i 
scene insplretl, he gave in German the little speeoh.B 
which follows in English : — 

" Mt German Fellow-Citizens, — How shall I \ 
thank you for coming to crown so beautifully this, to I 
me, ever-memorable evening? For Art is the true J 
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crown of Civilizafciou ; and your songs breathe upon 
me like a breeze fi-om the German woods. I bold it 
aa a particular honor that you have taken part in this 
festival; now all tbe elenienta are united which I 
must represent abroad, so far as I have the power to 
do it. You have endeavored, as I have, to comprehend 
the life, the genius, the importance in the world's his- 
tory, of tbe two great nations, — I through repeated 
residence and the studies of years in your first home, 
you through the circumstance that you have found in 
mine a second home. I may assume that we have 
reached the same conviction, namely, that the ra^es 
are most fortunately developed thi-ough mutual knowl- 
edge, sympathy, and assimilation of the good which 
belongs to each. The German Empire and the Ameri- 
can Republic have much to gain, and nothing to lose, 
by continued relations of friendship. Once more my 
hearty thanks : Long live German Song and German 
Artl" 

In his account of the Three Hundredth Anniversary 
of the University of Jena,' Bayard Taylor has given a 
lively picture of the Commers which closed the three 
days' festival. It fell to him now to be the recipient, 
a few evenings before he sailed, of honors paid in a 
Commers of the Deutsche Gesefliff-Wissenschaft- 
licAe Verein of New York, when speech and song 
were given in the multitudinous and jovial fashion of 
the ceremony. 

It almost seemed as if time and tide waited to give 
opportunity for more leave-taking. The Ilolsatia left 
the pier at Jersey City on the afternoon of Apiil 
11th, and a large party accompanied Bayard Taylor 
and his family down tbe harbor, A tug bearing the 

1 Al Bomi and Abroad, First Series. 
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Gemiiui flag pufEed along after the ateaiuer, wl 
most of the time enveloped in fog and rain, 
over the bar at sundown, the tug drew up alongside to 
carry baik the frienils, who now said their good-l»ya. 
But so beavy was the swell that it was impossible for 
the tug to L-onie elose enough to the Holtiatia, and to 
the diiimay of some and the eutertainmeut of the rest 
it steamed away, showing at the same moment a liberal 
collation whifh the German consul-general had pro- 
vided for the returning company. There was nothing 
to be done but to wait for the morning. The steamer 
rode at anchor in the outer bay, and when morning 
came returned through the Narrows to Staten Island, 
where the tug again made its appearaucu, and earned 
off the constrained passengers. Long before they had 
left the steamer. Bayard Taylor bad sought his state- 
room, entirely ovei-t^ome by the strain under which he 
had been ever since his appointment, — a strain which 
had tightened as the time for departure drew near. 
Only when the voyage had fairly begun was he able to 
secure the needed rest and quiet. Nor could he have 
this without the aid of sedatives. His brain was ab- 
normally active. As soon as he composed himself for 
sleep lie would begin to prepare speeches in English 
and German, and there seemed for a time imminent 
danger of brain fever. His letters, after arrival in 
England, narrate the new series of social labors npc 
which he now entered. 
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LiiNDO.v, April SB, 1) 
mightily sorry to mifls tlie last siglit of joa and tl 
but I waa really incapable of anything ipore. The attain, Ii 
been too great, and tlie reaction was proportioned toi\ 

tlie verge of brain faver, or something of the sort, 6 
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could nat Bleep fur tlifee duya, and ouly succeeded hy taking 
bi'omide of potafsiiiiu. For fuur daya we liud wondeFfully fine 
weatLer, crussed the Banks within ten miles of the southernmost 
iceberg, (ind hoped for a fiiiu run across the mid-Atlantic ; hut 
tlien caiue four other days with a furious squall of hail and snow 
ereiy hour, and a high Ben. The last two days were lovely 
again, and we reached Plymouth under a summer sky, with all 
the downs golden with flowering gorse. Day before yesterday 
we oame on here, and day after to-morrow we go on to Paris. 
We only stop for buaiueaa and shopping, avoiding society, but 
could not help dining out last evening, to meet Mai Mijller. I 
resisted an invitation to the opening of Keble College, Oxford, 
to-day, and also Minister Welsh's plan for a big dinner on Satur- 
day : it would be too mncli, I aiu a good deal retrnited, but 
not wholly, and must save my stretigtb for an ofiicial appearuucB 
at the opening of the Paris Esposition. 

Most cordial and deUgbtful letters from Berlin meet us here, 
and we are assured of a generous welcome there. We shall ar- 
rive in a. week from to-morrow, glad to have a Imven of rest, 
even if it includes lahor. 

It was imposBtble for Bayard Taylor at tUs time to 
renew his literary acquaintance in London, biit lie 
must needs pay a visit to Carlyle, to wliose house he 
went with Mr. Moncure D. Conway, who had just in- 
troduced him to Max Mulier. "We found Carlyle," 
aaya Mr. Conway, " in the early afternoon alone, and 
reading. He presently remembered the previous call 
which the young author had made upon him, and con- 
gratulated him that he belonged to a country which pre- 
ferred to be represented abroad byscholara and thinkers 
rather than by professional diplomatists. He at once 
inquired how he was getting on with his life of Goethe, 
remarking that such a work waa needed. Bayard 
Taylor told hiiu of a number of new documents of 
importance which the Germans had intrusted to him. 
The two at once entered upon an interesting consul- 
tation concerning the knotty points in Goethe's his- 
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tory. He referred to Bayard Taylor's tranalati 
' Faust ; ' with a good-natured soiile, he said, ■ Youre 
13 the twentieth version of that book which their au- 
thors have been kind enough to place on iny shelves. 
You have grappletl, I see, with the Second Part. My 
belief increasingly has been that when Goethe had got 
through with his " Faust " he found himself in posses- 
sion of a vast quantity of elassieal and inediseval lore, 
demonology, and what not: it was what he somewhere 
called his Walpnrgis Sack, whluh he might some day 
empty, and it all got emptied, in his artistic way, in 
Part II. Such is my present impression.' At last 
Carlyle's brougham was annoimced, and he must take 
bis customary drive ; but he was evidently sorry to 
give up this interview, lie entered upon an impres- 
liive monologue about Goethe, which ended with a rep- 
etition of the iii'st verses of the ' Freemason's Song.* 
His voice trembled a little when he came to the 



*No voice from eitlier of those directions,' he se 
with a sigh. Theu Bayard Taylor took up the strain,' 
and in warm, earnest tones repeated the remaining 
verses in his perfect Gennan, Carlyle was profoundly 
moved. He grasped Taylor's hand and said, ' Shall I 
see you again?' The other answered that be must 
immediately leave England, but hoped to return before 
long. Carlyle passed down to his carriage, but just as 
he was about driving off made the driver halt, and 
signaled to lis to come near. He said to Bayard 
Taylor, 'I hope you will do your best at Berlin 
save us from further war in Europe j ' and 
a moment's silence, ' Let us shake hands once 




; Berlin tq^^^Hj 
then, aftfii^^H 

J 
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we are not likely to meet again. I wish you all suc- 
cess and Lappiuess.' " ' 



Ahkbicv.n Leg B tf j T, 13T8. 

I UBQ my first moment oi lei^^ure t rep rt p gre thus far. 
I dmi't rememliBr wliether, ia writing t j from Irfrndon, I 
Bpijbe of my must delightful visit to t. 1j 1 wb I also met 
Fronde. Aftsr the uid man got int 1 cartiag f liiii aftet- 
noon drive, lie caJled for me, shook hands tigaiu, aud said, " I 'm. 
Terra glad you 've come to see me ; we may oevei meet agiu, and 
I want to say to ye that I desire yer proBpetrity." We liad hard 
work in Loudon to gi:t through with our purchases in three days, 
and then went to Paris, Saturday, April 2Ttii, taking Mrs. Smal- 
ley along. G. W. B. met ua at the stntion, having already se- 
cured the free entrance of all our trunks and our exit in advance 
of the crowd through a side door. 

We had five days in Paris, and very fatiguing days they were. 
I had a fearful time in the oflicial prouession, — lost my carriage, 
had no umbrella, tramped three miles on foot to the hotel in rain 
and mud, and nacrowly escaped being killed in crossing the bou- 
levard. In the evening, all three of us went to MacMahon's grand 
reception at his palace. I forgut to aay that through G. W. S, 
I made the acquaintance of Louis Blanc (a charming little fel- 
low !), and he took roe to spend an evening vrith Victor Hugo. 
To my great surprise, I was d<^lighted with V. H. Ho was amiar- 
bility itself, and even hinted at giving me a dinner, if I could 
remain long enough. The man is much better than his prepos- 
terous pronunnamenlos. His manners lire those of an old-suhool 
gentleman, and his French the purest and most delightful I ever 
heard in my life. I stayed to a queer midnight supper with him, 
which I have not time to describe now. At the opening I met 
him again among the senators ; also Louis Blanc, who was 
crushed and unhappy. 

At MacMahon's there wa9 what might be called une expon- 
tion gociale el politique. Think of seeing ex-Queen of Spain Isa- 
bella, ex-King of Spain Amadeo, the Duke de Nemours, Prince 
of Wales, CmwQ Prince of Denmark, Gambetta, Alexandre Du- 
mas, a Nevada Bonanza lady (?), and what not, all mixed up to- 
1 A SielcJi of Thomai Carlgii. By &L D. Conway. 
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gether I Tba etiquutte was curiouH ; there was ao luher or othw] 
oBiuial personage ou hand, ouil I was compelled, tu iulrodoce mji 
self uad family to the Marshal-President. Howe 
amiable, aiid all went off well. On Thursday evening, Noyi 
gave a grand dinner-party to Welsh and myself. We begged off 
from going to the big miniBteiial reception the same evening, for 
we were obliged to get up at five tlie next morning to take the 
train for Colugne. On entering Germany, everything seemed to 
have been anticipated. The baggagu was instantly puaaed free, 
the head railroad official annooiiced that he ha<l reserved a spo^^ 
cnrriage for ug, and all along the road, on Saturday, the offici 
uaioe to pay their respectg at the stations. On i-eaohing here, 
was received by the wliole diplomatic and consular personnel. Mt. 
Everett wrote ou Sunday evening fur an interview with Bamn 
Billow, Muiister of Foreign Affairs, and it cBine off yesterday. 
To-day, with very unusual promptness, the Emperor received 
me, and 1 have jnst come from the first dinner, given by Biilow, 
who said, "You mnst allow me to offer you the lirst hospitalitj' 
in Berlin." Three members of the ministry were present ; also 
Curtiua and Professor von Syhel. It was a delightful afbdr. The 
Emperor, it aeeiiis, was quite delighted beuaiiHf; I mode my little 
address in German. Ue was rcmarknbly cordial and commuai' 
catire. To-day I took full charge of the legation, read up tba 
busincas on hand, and gave my first c>flicial signatures. 

In spite of this very sudden assumption of duty, I am gaining 
strength and spirits day by day ; for I am here at last, and can 
arrange for the needful rest. My wife and daughter left mo at 
Hannover on Saturday, fn route hither, t« visit my mother-in-laWt 
who has been ill ; but she is recovering, and they vrill be here 
day after to-morrow. If the business of the legation does not 
materially increase, I am quite sure of three hours every mom- 
ing for my Uterary work, and this is all I need. My 
here has been as cordial (though, of course, i 
way) as my departure from home, and I have only to keep 
ground thus gained in order to make my position easy and agmy^ 
able to the end. 

I write thus much tliis evening, becanse a great roond c 
menial caUs begins to-morrow, and I am not sure of much 
for another week. Of course nothing of this must get into 
but I hope yon 'U show it to snoh friends as may 
tay progress. 



Mr. ^^ 
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Mr. G, W. Smalley, who was with Bayard Taylor 
until he left Paris, has recorded the impression wliich 
he received from the companioiiship, and relates at 
some length the incident at MacMahon's reception 
merely hinted at in the letter just quoted. 

" I last saw Mr. Taylor," he writes to the " Trib- 
une" from Loudon, December 22, 1879, "in Pai-ia, 
whithei' he came for the opening of the Exhibition on 
his way to Berlin, lie had by no means recovered 
from the fatigue imposed u]^)on him by the long series 
of well-meant kindnesses which marked his fai-ewell 
to America. The lettei-s, the publio festivals, the din- 
ners, all the manifestations of private friendship and 
public admiration which had been lavished on him, 
had laid a great straui on liis already overtaxed sys- 
tem. None the less was he profoundly touched by 
them, and sensible of the friendliness which prompted 
ihem. He spoke of them repeatedly and with emo- 
tion as one of the most precious experiences of his 
life. He spoke of his appointment to Berlin in the 
tone of a man who was modestly conscious of liis 
worth ; who knew that the distinction, brilliant as it 
was, had been fairly earned, but who was none the 
less gratefid for it. He knew that he was fit for the 
place, and that the honor bestowed on him was one to 
which he in turn was able to do honor. He had a just 
pride in hearing his name associated with the names 
of Irving, of Motley, of Marsh, of Lowell, — one and 
all men who had earned their fame in literature be- 
fore they became diplomatists. He was far too frank 
and open-natured to care to hide his pleasure. With 
all his varied and ample experience, with all his 
knowledge of the world and mastery of social conven- 
tionalities, Mr. Taylor retained to the last a certain 
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freshness and candor in expressing his inmost feel*, 
ings, which belongs only to tliose souls that have no'i 
inc>aQ secrets to keep, no false pride or false modesty. 
He was pleased, iind he was not oslianied of beij 
pleased. It is only a man very sure of himself who 
can venture to take the world into his confidence as 
he did. Then, as often before, I thought it most hon- 
orable to him. It was consistent with great dignity 
of demeanor, and whoever fancied he could take ad- 
vantage of it soon found out his mistake. He sub* 
mitted readily and generously to all sorts of slight im-^ 
positions. He gave five francs for some service wliicli 
fifty centimes would have rewarded amply. He would 
never look too closely into matters where only hia 
own interest was at stake, but where others were coi 
cerned, where it was his business to defend interests 
which had been confided to him, he coidd be hard, 
tute, immovable. That was one of his peculiar merits 
as a minister. In most points no two men could be 
more unlike than Mr. Taylor and Prince Bismarck, 
but they had this iu common: that tliey told the truth 
fearlessly, and found it serve their purpose where tlie 
most ingenious mystifications would have failed of 
their end. 

" A single incident, which I hope I may now relate 
without offense to anybody, will show how thoroughly 
a man of the world he was in the midst of all his 
simplicity. On the night of the 1st of May he went 
to the Marshal's official reception at the Elys^e. He 
found himself on his arrival absolutely alone. No one 
from the legation in Parts had accompanied him, and 
no one was at the pala«e to meet him. The official 
arrangements were so meagre that not so much as an 
usher was there to announce him. I don't know what 
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had become of tliat inipoaing personage M. Mollard, 
introdvcteiir des amhassadeurs. Mr. Taylor's col- 
league did not arrive till later. With Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, the President of the French Kepublic, Mr. 
Taylor bad do acquaintance. lu such circumstances, 
most men would have gone away, or would have min- 
gled quietly with the crowd. Mr. Taylor made his 
way to the Marshal, introduced himself by his name 
and title, paid his due compliment, and asked leave 
to present his wife and daughter. Tlie Marshal, what- 
ever bis political sins, ia quick to i-ecognize manly 
frankness. He greeted Mr. Taylor cordially, carried 
off the pai'ty, and presented them to the Duchess, 
who in turn received them with marked civility. 'I 
thought,' said Mr. Taylor, in describing the incident 
to me, ' that I had no choice. It was known that I 
was in Paris, and had been asked to this ceremony. 
If I had gone away without making myself known, 
my supposed absence would have been set down as 
a piece of rudeness or carelessness, and I was deter- 
mined that no such charge should be brought against 
a minister of the American republic when he was in 
the capital of a foreigTi republic' He made abso- 
lutely no observation on the singularity of his posi- 
tion, on his being left to do for himself what some- 
body else might have done for him. I don't think it 
occurred to him that any neglect had been shown hira. 
He was concerned with nothing but the discharge of 
his duty. He did it, let me add, after a day of great 
fatigue, and when he was quite ill enough to have ex- 
cused him for going to bed instead of going to the 
Elysi5e. Ho had been on foot all the morning and 
afternoon at the opening ceremony, missed his car- 
riage, and walked home, arriving in a state of ex- 
haustion." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

FINAL DAYS. 

1878. 

And lut, 30 FormA, ivttli Jiliroiidad fiufl 
That ou Uh Iresli Bod of bia borial-plnoe 

By >»DEi ol hii Dnd miiw that make one it 
Though parted bj the wdrM-divldijig sen I 

Bataed Tayloh entered npon his duties as iuim&-* 
ter at a time when Europe, and Germany especially, 
was in an excited conditiou, and when a foreign min- 
ister had need to use his best knowledge of men 
affairs. During the summer two attempts were mi 
upon the Emperor's life, and elsewhere the 
seemed to he striking in the dark at existing powers. 
The Social Democrats of Germany were making them- 
sulves a force in politics. The Beilin Congress for 
the settlement of the Eastern Question brought to- 
gether a remarkable body of men, and the United 
States was at this time significantly represented in 
Europe in the person of its late President, Genei 
Grant, who was traveling with his family. 

Tlie American Minister found himself, in his 
position, at once among people who knew well hia 
taimneuts. The court which received him gave hii 
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welcome wliicli was beyond the mere offieial reception 
of an ambasaailor fi-om a frieniUy power. Mr. H. 
Siilney Everett, First Secretaiy of the Legation, had 
written to Seeretary Evarts in March, "I may add 
here that the appointment o£ Mr. Bayard Taylor as 
Minister to Berlin Ims given tlie greatest satisfaction 
ill ofiicial and diplomatic circles here, and is accepted 
as pi'oof of the good-will and good judgment of the 
administration. 



AuBiitcAK LxiiATioN, Berlin, May 13, IS'S. 

I write to yon again, intending this letter to be rend by all. 
We are very busy jiiat now getting aettled and paying the round 
of furmal visits whii-b is required of us. I hare already used a 
hundred and fifty wirda, and ordered three hundred more to be 
printed. Tlie Crown Prince received me last Friday (yesterday 
week, I mean), with the greateBt friendliness. He camo np to 
me with outstretched hand, saying, in English, "Oh, I know 
you already I My wife waa talking about your ' Fauat ' only n 
few weeks ago." My hearty reception by the iiuiierial family 
13 known, of course, to the diplomatio corps, and hence all the 
otIieF ambasaailors are very polite and obliging. . , . 

M. and L. nearly saw tlie attempt to assassinate the Emperor. 
He passed them hardly two minutea before the man fired. I 
went to the palace at once, and was one of t)ie first to offer luy 
Gongratulationa. Yeaterday I received, officially, the Emperor's 
thanks. Last night there was a uiaguificent torchlight pruvos- 
sion of stndents. 

We are hiiay looking out for a residence. We can get a su- 
perb one for about fifteen himdred dollars o year (adding the 
oflice-rent, which the government pays), with a grand ballroom 
and no end of bedruomB. I think we shall take it. Furnished 
apartments can scarcely be Iiad, but furniture is now very cheap, 
and we think we can save enough from the salary by October 
1st to buy all that is necosaary. So far as I can judge, the ei- 
penses will be just about what I calcidated. M. and L. are nut 
this aftemoou, leaving cards, with Harris (our uiulatto man), 
gorgeous in his gold-handed stove-p)[ic hat. No one else has a 
colored footman except Frince Karl, and Harris adds iiuuieusely 
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to oiir respflctability. I find that our eiperieiite in St. PetCT 
burg is ut' greut value now. We kuuw what U) du, and peon 
are rather surprised to &iid that we know it. All this telU if 
Buch an artificial society as we move in. The business of ti 
legation is less than I supposed ; the two secretariea take t 
the bother off my bunds, and 1 am in capital spirits about raj 
literary work. The weather ia wonderful ; it is full summer ; all 
windows open, even at night, and cloudless skies, day after day. 

A fbw daya after the date o£ this letter he thought 
it advisable to consiilt a physician on accoiuit of a 
continued disturbance of his ayatem, but the advice 
which he i-eceived did not preauppose any serious dit 
ficulty. 



American Legatii 
. . . You know what hns happened here since I arrived, 
can easily guess what an exciting Ave weeks I have already li' 
through. Myreeeption has been exceptionally cordial and agi 
Hlile, and I nm in every way ^recubly surprised by my expe* 
riences. The Ci'own Prince met me like an old friend, coming 
forward with outstretched hand, and saying, " Oh, I know yon 
already;" and yesterday, when I had my first interview with 
Bismarck, he began with, " I read one of your hooka through, 
with my wife, during my late illness." I passed an hour with 
him alone, in the garden behind his palace, and felt in ten 
minutes as if I had known him for years. I was astounded at 
the freedom with which he spoke, but I shall honor his eonfidenoe 
and say nothing for years to come. Tlie duties of the legation 
are not difiieult when one knows the routine, and I find that 
former experience in St. Petersburg helps me immensely. 
side a, the two secretaries are exactly the men I need, — : 
ligent, methodical, thorough gentlemen, as the son of Everett 
the grandson of Crittenden must be, — and thus willing to 
me every right, and prompt to render every prescribed 
We harmonize thoroughly, and there are only about two days in 
the week when we are obliged to work longer than three houn 

The main result of aU this la that I am slowly and 
covering my health. I have consulted the best phi 
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lin, wbose (touiisel is, substautially : as little work as possible, 
eiglit or nine liuLirs' sleep, ouq Luut'b wolkiug every day, ligLt 
wines with brand; and seltzer, and a stomach tonia wbiuh has 
already restored my normal appetite. Lookiug back, now, I see 
how neBX I was to utter physical ruin, but, thank God, the 
danger is over. All my functions are coming nearer entire 
health, day by day, and the office business, since I have mastered 
its character, is no particular drain upon my strength. In this 
respect my position here is far better than I anticipated. My 
houks ore unpacked, I feel eager for the task, and a fortnight 
will not go by before I writ£ the opening chapter of my biog* 
laphy of Goethe. 

The congress, which meets here nert Thursday, will not im- 
pose upon me anything mure than a few dispatches. I suppose 
there will be dinners, etc., and I shall see my old friend Gort- 
ehakoff again. Bismarck showed mo the room where the ses- 
sions will be. I advised him to put Beiusonsfield at one cud of 
the long table and Gortchakoffi at the other. He laughed, and 
said, "Yes ; I think I shall iiave to do that." But the thing 
won't last more than a fortnight, since tlie main points ore all 
cat and dried beforehand. Of coutbb there is a good deal of 
eieitement arising from the regency of the Crown Prince just at 
this time, but it seems to me that tlio worst of the crisis is al- 
leady over. The Social Democrats (American commimiats) have 
overreached tbemselves, and what has happened here may pre- 
Teat what otherwise might have happened at home. It is a secret 
Buciety, and with international correspondence ; hence I think the 
cabbie will be somewhat cantloua for the present. 

TO MK. AND MRS. E. H. STODDARD, 

Amekicam Leoation, Berlih, Jaai 10, 1S78. 
At last, at last, I feel tliat I can sit down and write to you 
with somewliat of freedom and freshness of mind. I have really 
BufFered, both before leaving home and ainee. I had too much 
to do, bear, consider, receive, accept, reject, etc., etc. (you know 
what I mean). After sailing I oonld not sleep for three nights, 
and must have been on the verge of brain fever, or something of 
the sort. Ttie voyage was rongh; the short stay in London filled 
with shopping and business, ditto in Paris, and no chance of rest 
before reaching here. However, I have some rich mei-iories, 
irhich will stay, when I forget the woriy and fatigue. 
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... I renehed bere Maj4tli, and bave had mj hands fall evor 
unce. Besides tbe busmebs of the legatiuu and tlie presentn- 
tiona to tlie high personages, 1 Imve already distributed more 
than four hundred earda iu formsl necessarj calls. Now I am 
nearlj tbrou^, — onlj two princes more. On Saturday I had 
an hour's talk with Bismarck in the garden behind his palace ; Ue 
being acconipmiied by a huge black dog, and I by b huge brown 
bitch. I tell yon he i^ a great nian \ We talked only of books, 
birds, and trees, but tbe man's deKpuat n;iture opened nuw and 
then, and I saw bis very self. Tbe attempts on the Emperor's 
life have produced an effect only a little lesa profound than the 
murder of Lincoln. The excitement is ull the stronger because 
it is sileut, but now it is subsiding, and to-day (the second Pen- 
tecost holiday) the people liegiu to look cheerful again. 

I have been most cordially received, and like Berlin much 

better than I c^cpecteJ. . . . E 'k family has gone to France 

for the summer, so we have taken his rooms until October, when 
we shall arrange our own household. We have hired a carnage 
— tnu jet-black horses and coachman in livery — for about one 
hnndred dolbirs a month, and find that the other expenses will be 
very nearly what we c&lcukted, anil thns the salary vill be qi ' 
BUfBcient. . . . 

Well, I can't write more than this sheet now. M. and 
•end liest love to all three of yon. They are very busy, packing 
np to go to the Tbiiringian Forest for the summer. M.'s mother 
has been very ill, and we just lenrn th.at she will leare Hamburg 
at once for the monnbiins, so M. must meet her there. I am 
under the charge of a good physician here, who says, eight hours' 
sleep, as little work as possible, an hour's walk every day, and a 
stomachic medicine. Three weeks ai this regimen have almost 
restored my old self ; I have not felt so well for a year. Do 
write, and tell me tbe news. Henceforth I shall have more 
time, and I never lack the will. 
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BANCROFT, .in. 

Leoation, Berlin, J'sna IS, 
(son of the scholar Bi 



Last Satnrdny George vo 
gave me a dinner, at which I met Curtiiis, Mommsen, Lepfwn^ 
Hclmholz, and Minister Waddington, of France. Think what 
company that was I Lcist night Lord Odo RnHsell (English air 
bassodor) had a reoeption, and I saw Dizzy Beacoosfitdd, Ci 
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Andrassj, MarquU of Salisburj, and Mehemet At! Paalia, ouu of 
tike Tui'kisli berues of the late wur. To-morrow iU);bC Count 
K&tolj, Austrian ambassadui, has a reception for tlie congress ; 
Friday night the Count St. Vallier, Frenuh &nibaasador ; luiil on 
Saturday BelLriii^k, cn-Diitiister, and one of the leading men of 
Germany, gives lae a, tUimer. M; reception here has been so 
cordial that people talk about it in society as something unusual. 
1 thank Heaven that I am at least comparatively well, so that 
these social festivals refresh instead of exhausting ine. I don't 
know how many editors of Giennan magikzincs and papers have 
written to me for contributions, — all of which I refuse, of 
course. 1 have already a doien presentation copies of volumes 
from authors, and have been applied Ui for photographs to be 
engraved, or biographical material t I cannot candidly say that 
I am flattered, or uvea slightly pleased, by these manifestations, 
because I don't know how much is owing simply to my position. 
I tell you the whole thing, as if wc were sitting face to face iu 
the Stuyvesant Building, and you must not suppose that the 
wrttiug of all this means more than the telling of it to the ac- 
companiment of laughter and cigur smuko. But 1 think you 
may care to know just what I am doing, how I find myself, and 
what happens to ma in Berlin. The cuDvcntiunalities of the 
ofRce rest on me more lightly than I supposed they would, 
and somehow (I wonder at it myself) the diplomatiu buainesa 
interests and agreeably stimulates me. Tliere is something large, 
human or humane, about this business, which comes to me as a 
natural interest, and reconciles me to much that is merely me- 
chanical. After all, there is something inspiring in the feeling 
that one represents a great nation and speaks with the vmce of 
that nation. 

M. and L. are in the mountains near Gotha, settled for the 
summer, and I expect to spend half ray Sundays with them ; it 
is seven hours by rail from here. They are both quite well and 
, cheerful. 

In his ofBcial dispatcbes, Bayard Taylor conveyed 
to bis government the impressions which had been 
made upon hiin, dui-ing the visit o£ General Grant, 
of the attitude which Germany took toward the United 
States. The visit gave occasion to some singular ex.- 
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pressioDS of good-will, and it is scarcely to be doubte 
that the channel tliroiigh which they passed was s 
important part of the expression, 



Lkgatios of the United SiATEa, 

Bkklis, Jb/j 1, I8T8. 

. , , It Utul been announced in various journals that General 
Grant would proceed directly from Amsterdajn to Capenhagea 
without viaitiug Beriiu, aud my first iutimation of his cuming 
was through a. letter from my coUcngiio, Mr. Bimey, United 
States Minister resident at The Hague, received on tlie 22d 
timo. I commiinii^ated immediately with him and with 
A. M. Simon, the United States Yice-Conaul at Hanover, am 
certained the day and honr of General and Mrs. Grant's ar 
here. It was then impossible — since the stay of the distio- 
guished visitors would be brief — to arrange iu advance for such 
interviews and honors as might be procured for them at a time 
when both assumed an elccptioiuil importance. Tlie Emperor is 
uuabie to receive auy one, suid I was iaformed by the proper 
offitiuls that the Empress, for this reason, would probably feel 
bound to maintain her privacy in the palace. Prince Frederick 
Charles is abseut on a visit to England, aud Count Moltke is re- 
Biding on his estate in Silesia, at some distance from Berlin. 
Furthermore, the presence of the European Congress, and the 
number of prearranged dinners and social assemblages 
therefrom, seemed to limit the amount of attention which, 
any other time would have been so freely accorded to tba 
Fresident. 

On Wednesday, the 26th ultimo, after having arranged tor 
reception by his Imperial Highness the Crown Prince and by 
Prince von Bismarck, I traveled as far as Stendal (about sisty- 
flve miles), there met General and Mrs. Grant, and accoi 
them to Berlin. The secretaries of this legation, the i 
officials, and a number of the American residents wen 
station to welcome the distinguished guests ; the hour 
late for any other testimony of respect. 

The following afternoon I accompanied General Grant to the 
palace of the Crown Prince, where he was first received by all 
the adjntants and court ofGcials of the latter, and conducted to 
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tlie audience room. Tlic Crown rtinte then entered i[i lik uiii- 
fonn of field luaraliiJ, graeted General Grant tiii»t eurdinllj, 
and convenied with liim tor three quarters of an hour. At tbe 
close of the interview lie invited liini and Mrs. Grant, together 
vritli myself, to diue at the new palaoa iu rutsdun the next 
eTeniug. 

On returning home I was surprised to find a letter from Count 
Neasulrode, court niarshuJ of thu £nipteas, itifuriiiiiig me tliat 
her majesty would receive me on Fiiday afternoon. iTrom tbe 
absence of certain customary formalities on reaching the palaiie 
and the quiet manner of my receptiiHi, I suspect that it wb8 
meant to be private quite as much as ofBcial. The Empress 
took occasion to express to me the Emperor's interest in Gen- 
era] Grant's history, his desire to meet him personally, and his 
great regret that this was now impossihle. Ucr words and man- 
ner implied an autburuiatiDn that I should repeat these exprea- 
sions to General Grant. She then spoke rery freely and feelingly 
of tbe disturbances occasioned by tbe distress of tlie laboring 
class, declared her belief that a period of pooee would be the 
best remedy, and finally said, "The Emperor knew that I should 
Bee you to-day. He hu the pence of the world nt lieart, and he 
desires nothing so much as the establishment of friendship be- 
tween nations. I ask you to make it your task to promote the 
eiistiug friendship between your country and ours. Ton cannot 
do a better work, and we shall most beartUj unite with yon in 
doing it. This is the Emperor's message to yon, and he asked 
me to give it to you iu his name as well as my own." She bowed 
and left me. Tbe deep, earnest, pathetic tones of her voice im- 
pressed me profoundly. I kept her words carefully in my mem- 
ory, and have repeated them with only such changes as the 
translation makes necessary. 

I'he same afternoon I accompanied General and Mrs. Grant to 
Potsdam. The taet tbut the dinner was given specially iu their 
honor was evident on roaching the station. They were nshered 
into the imperial waiting-room, from which a earpet was spread 
to the stale car. On readiing Potsdam, the first court equipage 
conveyed them, together with Mr. von Schloier, German Minister 
at W^ashiugton, and myself, to tbe palace, the other guests fol- 
lowing us. Before tbe dinner General Grant and Mrs. Grant 
and myself were received by the Cromi Prineo.'is in private au- 
dience. Tbe company nambered about fifty, including the Prince 
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of Hobenzollem, Prioce Au^stus of Wiirtemberg, the luerabeB 
of the iropcrial uiiubCr/, and all th« chief uflicialB uf the ci 
tin. Grant wa8 seated boside the Crown Priiice, and Geneni 
Grant uppusile, heside Mr. von Billow, both being the jilaoes a 
honor. I did not consider it consistent with the dignity of b' 
goTemment I represent to make any stipulalion concerning el 
quette in advaui'e, or even to ask any question, and I am c 
seqnently all the mote gnitiiied lo find that it would have b 
nnneoBSsai'j. Duiiiig the ralurn to aDOlher station, bj a longR 
drive through tlie park. General Grant received every i 
respect from the people, who crowded the streets to B 

When Bayard Taylor returned that night from' 
Potsdam he was in excellent humor, though really ex- 
hausted hy the continued exertion which he was com- 
pelled to uiake, when he was far fi-ora well, " I am 
so happy ! " he exclaimed. " I have won my first dip- 
lomatic battle. At the close of the dimier, Mr. von 
Billow whispered to me, ' You shall have it all your 
own way.' " This was d propos of the CJanzenmiiller 
case,^ one of the many cases of contested citizenship 
which were constantly arising to perplex the legatioi 



TO A. R. MACOOSOUQH. 

Fried men ROD A, im TFiiBiNCBBWAi-n. Julg 26, 1S78. 
I can't say that 1 am glad of the occasion ' which has brought 
me a letter from yon ; but I am very glad t« get the letter, and 
will take it n^ a pledge that the two unwritten ones shall yet be 
written. Of course I'll do what is asked, and all the more be- 
cause you will read my lines. I woold.scarcely trust anyone else 
to do that But I cannot undertake to have my "Epieedinm" 
ready before September lat. I am only just now getting iato 
the writing mood again, haTing been physically and morally mis- 
erable fur some weeks past. There was no chance of rest anj- 
where on the way to Berlin ; and when by the end of May I was 
beginning to get back my strength and spirits, there 
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nttack on tlie Eiuperur, the congress, General Grant's visit, niid 
an unusual amount of legation business. Bj Julj 4tli I was poa- 
itiveljr HI, and Huice then liave s])i-iit inure than half my time 
here, to get rest and moontain air. M; great trouble lias been 
gastric, — vecy painful and stubborn, — but it is now very nearly 
overcome, and I am entirely rid uf the former mental and uer- 
Tona faCi^fue. So I am gatberi::g hope and courage again, and 
the future looks cheery. 

My position in Berlin is niuch more agreeable than I antici- 
pated. I was received there with quite unusual wurinth and 
kindness. The Emperor, Empress, Crown Prinea, and Bismarck 
were so markedly cordial that it gave the tone to all the court 
officials and affected the diplomatic circle. Then Lindau gave 
me a dinner to meet the authors and artists of Berlin, Rodenherg 
a journalistic dinuer, and at George von Bunseu'a I sat opposite 
Curtius, Mommsen, Lepsius, and Uelinholz. Moreover, the It^ga- 
tion secretaries turn out to be thorough gentlemen, intelligent, 
methodical, safe, and already on the most cordial and confiding 
terms with me. The first establishment in my office ia thus most 
nuspicioua, and it will be easy to hold the ground already gained. 
Last week I received a stately dipbma of my election as Master 
in the FVeie Deutsche Hockstift, a national literary guild, which 
has its headquarters m the Goethehata at Frankfort. Ton will 
nnderatand why I mention all these things, — to show you that 
the change of place is in all respects favorable and fortunate. 

I made the aequiuntance of all the members of the congreM. 
After Gortchakoff, who greeted me as an old friend, I was most 
impressed by Bea«onsfield. . . . Mehemet All Pasha interested 
me very much : he ia amazingly strong, simple, and natural, for 
a man with his history. But Bismarck is still a head higher than 
all these. I walked alone with him in his garden for more than 
an hour, since then have dined with him, and now seem to have 
known him for years, , . . 



TO HI8 » 

Fii[Ei>iticiiRODA, July 31, ISTS. 
It 'a about time that I should write ^ain. I have left the home 
letters to M. and L. for a month past, because I was so behind- 
hand with all my correspoudenre. I don't know what M. has 
written about me, but I trust it was nothing to make you uneasy. 
The simple fact is, I didn't exactly know what the partioulae 
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tronble was, and thertfure ignotautly did wlia.t I should not havB 
dotiii. I was getting aJuug tiuely iiutiJ just before (irant came. 
Tliere was a gruAi ((uaDtitf of fruit' in the inaricet, espeuiallj' 
nuignitjctnt ofaerriea, and 1 at« thorn twice a dav. Besides, the 
weather was very hut and dry, we had much wurk in the Icgn- 
tioo, and I drank a good deal of ice-water. The trip to meet 
Gnuit> in the heat and dost, was veiy fatiguing, and I had eaa- 
aiderable fever od the night of Iub arrivaL 1 imagined I had & 
touch of msJaria in my system ; so 1 took a big dose of qniniiie 
and u but lemonade on going to bed, and sweated furioualy the 
whole mght. In the nianiiug I felt so wretched that I aent for 
the doctor, wfause first (juestion was, "Uave yon been eating 
fmit ? " and the second, " Have you been dnnking ice-water ? " 
I had duoe jiist the wrong thing in taking quinine and sweating. 
I tuld liim I must keep up during Giant's visit, so he gave me a 
Btonmch medidne and prescribed hunger. 1 went with Grant 
that aftemoun to the Crown PrinoH, ajid had to stand nearly an 
honr. Next day we dined with the Prince at Potsdam, and I 
took nothing but aoup and three stalks of aspiuagus. On Satur- 
day we bad the reception for the Grants, on Sunday they diued 
with 118, tiiid Dii Monday we iliaod with Bismarck. There I 
between the Princess and her daughter, the Countess Marie, 
they were so ohamiing that I forgot all about the doctor's ord< 
and ate of all the courses I Bismarck sat between Mrs. Gi 
and M., opposite. The whole thmg wa-i delightful. 

Well, the Gmnts left on the 'iA, but I was obliged to stay ei 
preside at the American celebration on the 4tb. I made twni 
short speeches, started the toasts at snpper, and then got away. 
We came here neitt day, and I improved ho rapidly that in ten 
days I ventured to eat cucumber salad. This was a great : 
take. It brought on an attack of what would be called "a 
dyspepsia " in America. For four days I suffered tortures. I 
as if my stomach were in a colTee-mill, and slowly rasped 
ground to pieces. It slowly passed away. I have since been 
Berlin, — in fact, I left there yesterday, — and my chief troubla 
now is continual hunger. Yon must consider that I have been 
half starved for a month, have become quite thiu (for me), and 
yet daro not eat a great deal at a time. I am forbidden to tousli 
fruit, aaids, or fat, must take a glass of mixed champagne 
seltzer three or four times a day, sleep a great deal, and 
very little. My brain is entirely rested : X have no bleedi 
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the nose, I sleep like a log, do my official work easily, and am 
perfuctlj- well, with the exception of a slight feeling of oppre*- 
sion in the stomnth after meals. Two or three weeks more of 
ttUH healthy mountain life will build me up completely. We 
liave hired a carriage from Gotha, aud drive oat every day, rain 
ur shine. M. and L. are quite robust, and Mrs. H. has improved 
wonderfully. There I — you havo the full report of ray condi- 
tion. The trouble is so different from wliat I supposed that I 
made it worse through ignorajice. Now that I know exactly 
what it ia I am determined to have it radically cured before I 
atop. Bnt the dieting is rather hard on me. 

Shortly after fcliis letter was written, a remarkable 
improvement aucUenlj sliowed itself in Bayaiii Tay- 
lor's condition, giving him con&dence of a speedy com- 
plete return to health. 



TO JEEVIS M=ENTEE, 

Ambhioah Legation, Behuh, Aaipisl 23, 1878. 
I have left your most welcome and delightful letter two or 
tiiree weeks longer unanswered than I meant, but you gave me 
liberty to wait, aud you won't object when you know the cause of 
my delay, I was thoroughly anwell, from sheer exhaustion, 
when I left home, bnt I did n't know how much nor exactly what 
was the matter with me, and it has taken me a long while to find 
out. Instead of getting some rest on reaching here, I was only 
plimged into now exciteraejits. The attacks uu the Emperor, the 
meeting of the Guropeau Congress, dinners and grand historic re- 
ceptions, General Grant's visit, aud finally a sudden deluge of 
official bnsmcss, kept me in a state of oonstaut tension ; and then, 
tmfortnnately, I did the two things which (the doctors say) were 
worst for my condition. I drank ice-water and ate much fnut I 
Whan I wont to the mountains, seven weeks ^:o, I was so 
wretched that all reading and writing was prohibited. I sufCered 
from furious muscuiar cramps, pains in the stomaeh, spells of 
vomiting, and a pprsnstent feeling of sea-sickness which made 
food repulsive. Until recently I have been nearly starved, and 
have surely lost twenty or thirty ponnds of my weight. But 
complete rest, mountain nir, and a rigorous diet have conquered 
the demon, and I now have my natural appetite and spirits, 
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though I atill li»o chiefly upon oatmeal, beef-tea, raw eggs, carp, ] 
and vcnboQ. All wine was disagreeable, and I still only take ai 
occasianal glass of the oldest nnd beat. 

1 most happily Hurprised. I like Bel'Iin ] 
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tie duties easier, more intereating, and more agreea^ 
. This platie Is very dear, but our knowledge of German 
:9 us much money, and we shall get along easily an the 
We have taken an npartment of seventeen Riums (in- 
cluding four elegant salom and a ball-room fifty feet long and 
twenty high) for about #3,300 a year, but must fnmish it ouis 
Belves, wWeh will be a big outlay at the start, . . . 

Well, what shall I say of all I have seen and learned, sinoe 
that distracting eveniag off Sandy Hook 7 Tlie time has been 
rich and rare in experience. Think of seeing and talking with 
Bismarck, Gorteliakoff, Beauousfield, Andrassy, Waddington, 
Mchemct All Pasha, Curtius, Mommsen, Lepsius, Uelmholz, 
Grant, etc., etc., the same day I They are all pleasant and acces- 
sible pFupIc, but Bismarck is an amazing man. Beacoosfield was 
very frieniUy : he persisted in calling me " Sans p&ir ei mm rs< 
proche "!...! shaU not begin mj literary worlt until we an 
settled in our own quarters ; bnt my brain is thoroughly rested, 
and I am anxious and eager to write. The proofs of " Friniw 
Deukalion " are coming along, I have a little more than halt 
the poem in type, and have also arranged for its simultaneous 
publication in London. I wrote a new short [Hiem the other day, 
and have made four studies in oil while in the mountains. I havB 
also met Anton von Werner, who is painting the congress, and 
shall meet Richter soon. But we have not yet been able to go to 
the gallery t 

I muat really close, in order to get to the opera (govemtnent 
invitation, with tieket for proscenium bai !) given for the bridal 
couple. To-morrow I am invited to the higli and mighty wed- 
ding at Potsdam, and when I tell you that I must stand up tar 
five hours in a white choker yon will uaderstand that I am 
ably well again. M. has prolKibly written to G. by this time) — > 
she meant to. Love to G. and nil friends. 
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TO ni8 MOTHEE, 
American Lj£catio», Berlik, BepUmierS, IST3. 

... I wish I had time to describe to you the royal wedding at 
Potsdam. I uot only stood out the whole performHuce, bat ate 
lobster saliid at the supper. It was a superb sig-ht, — Beventy or 
eighty pagea in scarlet and silver, giant grenadiers seven feet 
high, euurt officials ia gorgeous unifoi'ius, a blaze of jewelry, a 
dance with tuiuhes, illuminaticin of the palaces and parka, eta., 
etc. I was the only one present in plain evening dresa j and 
part of my duty was to march across the grand haJl, how to the 
bridal couple, then to the King of Holland, and finally to the 
Crown Prince and Prineesa. 1 went out and back in a special 
train, and we were nl! provided with carriages. But I took my 
German man, Karl, along with mc, and he looked out for my in' 
tereata in the shrewdest way. I wasn't a bit fatigued the next 
day, but wrote a letter of eleven quarto pages to M., describing 
the whole matter. The same day I resicued a noted American 
manufacturer from prison by going there and threatening the 
police officials. The next day an officer came to report io me 
that the charge was a mistake. But we have no end of bother 
with unprotected American women, who are not fit to go a mile 
from home, they are so utterly helpless, and always come to ths 
legation to «hed their tears. I generally turn them over to Mj. 
C ., npon whom falls the first shower, and then, if necessary, I 
Bee them when they dry up. 

We find a great change in fruit and vegetables since we were 
in Germaiq' before. Tomatoes are plenty at twenty-five eonta a 
pound, and we have them sliced or stowed every day. Very 
large, excellent peaches cost six cents apiece, and plums and 
greengages are as cbeop aa blackberries at home. We only miss 
green com, and mnat he satisfied with canned. 

The carp here are specially good, and sea-dsh come qnite fKsb 
from the coast. Partridges (our pheasants) are only thirty-seven 
cents apieoe, and venison is about the same as beef. When we 
get into out new quarters, I think we shall live very pleasantly. 
The stately old door-keeper died there, two weeks ago, and hia 
last words were, " Frau Excellency " (meaning M.}, " the rooms 
are all cleaned." 
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Althougli the spirit in wliieh Bayard wrote home to 
his motlier aud various friends tliroughout the sum- 
mer waa one of eheerfulneas and hope, his actual con- 
dition was far from inspiring confidence in those 
about him. With his strong aversion from every 
form of sickness, lie refused to atlmit to himself thai 
low touB of his system, and the constant acute attacks- 
which gave warning of his disoi-dtired condition wer^j 
met and overcome anccessively without leaving 
really aware of his danger. He was bidden to tak? 
rest in the country. Especially he was advised to 
take the waters at Karlsbad ; but to do this he must 
go beyond the border, and he would not ask permis- 
sion for this from his government so shortly after cont- 
ing into office. He no far followed the advice of hi«j 
physicians aa to go with his family to Friedrichroda^ 
but he could not be persuaded to remain there for any 
length of time. Ho was extremely conscientious about 
his official work. His efficient aud considerate seore- 
taries were entirely willing to relieve him of all bur- 
dens, but he insisted on making repeated visits to 
Berlin and staying tliera in the heat of summer, at- 
tending to the work of the legation. lie had made a 
good beginning, and he had a jjride in representing 
the United States with honor aud thoroughly business 
faithfulness. Nor waa he wanting in opportunity. 
There wei'e many cases, especially of naturalized Ger- 
man citizens who had returned to Germany and fallen 
into difSculties, which called for delicate and wise 
management. Bayard Taylor's course in the Gauzen- 
miiller and other eases did not save him fi-om frequent 
abuse at the hands of intemperate German- American 
journals, but he had the satisfaction of knowing 
he maintained the dignity of his country. 
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Ahbricas Lkgaticui, 

OT Deiiri^zjsiiiasbe, BiinuN, SepUmUr 10, I87B. 

Your most wclcoms and unexpected letter came yesterday. I 
had really aliui»t ^vea up the hope of hearing' satia fi'om either 

you or . Uow much you toll us I The whole old life is 

more clearly revived by you than hy any one else who bos writ- 
ten to me, aud hoth M. and I dipped into your twelve pages as 
into & refreshing bath. 

You nill have guessed, from all that bas happened, that there 
was no rest for me until about two months ago. General Grant's 
visit came, the Fourth of July, the breaklng-up of the cougresa, 
and my final break-dowu. ... I went to the mountains near 
Gotha aud vegetated, sujfering horrible tortnres from an affec- 
tion of the nerves of the stomaith, occasioned, thii doctor Baid, 
by long-continued mental and nervous wear and tear. About 
the loth of August the trouble left ma, and sinae then I aoar like 
a lark. X bave not felt so bright aud frosh for years. ... I have 
mastered tbs whole routine of official buaioess, and everything 
BOW Vans easily and smoothly. Society baa left Berlin until Oc- 
tober ; the climate is delicious ; we have an excellent cook ; par- 
tridges are thirty-six ounts apiece, large carp fifty cents, plenty of 
tomatoes, and Rhine wine of good quality tliirty cents a bottle ! 

We have a job on hand, funtishiug our residence, into which 
vre move October lat. We can't get furnished lodgings here, nnd 
must buy everything. , . . Our knowledge of German ways and 
prices is an immense advantage ; without it we could not live on 
the salary, hig as it seenra. Tliere is u great rush of Anierloans 
here, and most of them expect some attention ; but so far I have 
only had pleasant experiences. Fiske has just left, after twelve 
d*ya with uB ; Boyesen and wife will be here a month yet. Gov- 
ernor Howard of Rhode Island (one of the two men who know 
all my poems I) left to-day, and others are coming and going all 
the time. 

M. win agree with yon about Beaconsfield. I introdnced her 
to him, and she was greatly impressed by bis personality. He 
was very complimentary to mo, and mode himself quite agreea- 
ble. He is what Goethe calls a " daimonic (not detnaniac I) na- 
ture," — possessed with a strange, weird spirit. I never before 
saw B, man in whom tact wad inspiration. . . . 
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Poor Mehemet Ali Paslia 1 I had some loog talks with li 
dutiug the ooiigresa, liked him immensely, mid iiow he is i 
deied in Albania. . • . 

10 SAMUEI. BANCROFT, JR. 

Amuuicam LeaATioN, 
BT Behkemstrassb, Berlin, Stptewier IS, I8T8. 

I wish all my friends ut home were ilb eonaideiute as you I I 
don't thiak they forget me, ur grow the least iudiffereut throngh 
abseuee, but they don't recogime how rapidly the days go by, 
and how welcome all homa uewa is to me. Since I last wrote I 
have entirety turned the corner of my pbysical troubles, and you 
would be surprised to see that twenty-five poundj taJten off my 
weight makes me look almost graceful I I am really better 
thnn for two years past, and now mean to screw up my upper 
stories (as tbey did the houses iu Chicago, by some hydraulic 
contrivance), and build a new basis under them. I can't eat 
quite enough yet, bat my " misery " is a thing of the past, and 
my spirits are wholly of the future ; which is as it should be. 
Somebody said the other day that I looked distingue. I should 
tiiink BO ! One might as well l>e punched by a pugilist without 
getting a black eye as go through my experience for a year past 
withoat showing some signs thereof in the " thunder-scarred " 
Tisage 1 

If you were to see me now, as I drive down the Linden daily, 
in an equipage prescribed by the effete monorcliies of Europe, 1 
doubt whether you would recognize me. I usually wear a stove- 
pipe hat of twice the usual height (which indicates a foreign 
minister), a black velvet coat embroidered with gold, blue satin 
vest, lemon-tiutcd pautaloons, pearly-groy gloves, patent-leather 
boots with gilded tips, and a whito cravat fastened with a sap- 
phire brooch. I carry a small ebony cane, have my mustache 
waxed into sharp points, and slightly powder my face to give me 
an aristocratic paleness. But I am not proud. When the 
guards at the Brandenburg Gate rush out to present arras, I 
slightly wave my haud, as to say, " I do not exact it I " nud they 
retire abashed. Of course it is onerous to appear in this man- 
ner ; but the dignity of our government does not allow me to 
depart from the established rules. (I protest ; this will be 
taken as gospel fifty years hence, when autograph dealers get 
hold of it, M. T.) 
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Yoii see how I iiin iiitemipted, and all 1117 fine description 
snubbed. Sucli ia tbe lut of all married meu, as your own M. 
will admit. Well, to come down to Uie gross realism of life, we 
are over head aud ears is preparatioiui for completely furnisliiiig 
0111 uew residence, iiito which wc must move ia two weeks. (The 
address is already at the bead of this letter.) We have to fur- 
nish seventeeu rooms, five of thera large state lalons ; but I have 
economized carefully, aud hope to uarry the expense. By going 
ourselves and buying everything directly, instead of engaging 
the cormorant tribe of furniahcrs here, we have saved from fifty 
to seventy per cent., and I think we shall make as good a show 
as any legation in Berlin. I am very auxioufi to move, for I long 
to amuigo my private library and go straight to work. I have 
just sent home an " Epicedium " on Bryant, for the coming Cen~ 
tury Club commemoration, but have n't the slightest idea whether 
it 'h good or not. I have also written another poem, half fiible, 
whieb soeina to me good.' The " Prince Deukalion" is all in 
type, proofs read, aiid everything ready for your vellum.* Type 
and general arrangi'meut arc lovely. Triibuer will bring it out 
shnultaneoiisly in London. Since I wrote, I have attended the 
loyal wedding in FotsdAin, — a, sight to see ! — nnd hnd to tales 
part, in the single-file official procession. I saw ray Grand-Ducal 
Weimar friends, and had a most cordial greetmg : something 
for the Goethe will come a' that ! The royal people also twice 
gave me tickets tor the opera. But society has n't come back 
yet i only there 'a a great rush of traveling Americans, nearly 
all reputable people, good specimens, whom I am glad to see. 
Frofeesor Fiske of Cornell was my guest for twelve days ; 
Boyesen and his wife are here ; and Governor Howard of Rhode 
Island, with family, have just left. The climate now is simply 
delightful; I like Berlin more and more, — and I more than 
half like my official dnticB. When I fairly reach my literary 
task, I shall and must be happy. I can't write more now, and 
can't promise to write very regularly, but you '11 understand. 
Wb all join in love to yoii all. 

in binding the volume. 
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Ahbricah Lboatioh, 
67 DEHMKHSTitAsaii, BERLIN, Stjitcrfibtr 3i, JS7B. 

. . . Mr. R. called on Saturday with your letter. I remembeiw 
him, invited him to dinuer last evening, and tried to do what X 
could to mitke his stay pleasuit. It was very short, however ; 
he left Uwiay. I gave Hm a few hints of the trouble which I 
have with naturalized Grennau-Aiuericans, ajid the abuse which 
I e:(pect to get from the Germau papers in the United Statai 
In fact, the abase has begun, as in the caeex of Bancroft a 
Davis. Nineteen twentieths of the business of this legation 
occasioned by that olass of people. They make proposte: 
claims, write iuBiilting letters, never thank me for aid, and y 
arc backed up iit home by every German paper. I foresaw tl 
result, and am not greatly surprised. In point of fact, I i 
gone farther to help the German-Americans than any o: 
done since the treaty of 'G8. My notion is effectual ii 
cases out of ten. I have taken a strong, clear, decided staud, bh 
my dispatches to the State Department will show ; and almoat 
every mail brings me a, vile, outrageous artiule in au eiiTflliq 
evidently sent by the editor 1 Such is life. 

I like Berlin more and more. We shall move into our & 
quarters in four or five days, and be finally at home here. 
society is very intelligent and agreeable, and my ofBcial duties, 
though sometimes oueroiis, are not repellent to my taste. On 
the contrary, it is a kind of business which I like, because it deals 
with laws and principles ; and even the minor roatine of Ic 
work possesses a certain amount of interest. I at 
securing two to three hours a day for myself, which is all I n 
and I have the most delightful and generous oSera of a 
(in regard to the Life of Goethe) from all sides. Count Use 
the other day presented me with a cast taken from Goethe's 
iug face, — a most rare and precious gift. • . . 



67 Behhksstkaesb, Berlth, OOobtr I, 

I ought to hare written two days ago, when I had n 

We moved yesterday, and are etill in a perfect cliaos. Nona i 

the people keep their promises, the rooms are all upside dowl 

and we have scarcely a place to receive a visitor. 
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But I must at least say how aorrj we all are not to be preEcat 
at the sixtiotb auniversnjy. It is a wonderfully rare oue, aud wa 
hop4! it wil! be made plimsiLiit U) you in every puasibUi way. I 
am glad to hear that, except jiiiir rheumatic troubles, you 1 
BO well and c.beerfuL Tour lives have been laborious and event- 
ful, but not uusatiafactory, and you may enjoy your yean of rest 
with a clear couscicDce. We shall all remember you on the 15th, 
and shall be present in spirit. 

The month of comparative restoration to health was 
followed by a sudden change for the worse, and the 
anxiety regarding Bayard Taylor's condition now led 
to a consultation of physicians on October 12th, and 
the result was a decision that the disease under which 
he was suffering was constipation of the liver. As a 
laat chance of recovery he was ordered to go to Karls- 
bad at once. He was not, however, at first informed 
of the very critical condition in which the doctors 
found liini, and wrote home with his usual cheeriul- 
neas and confidence. 



Anbkicas Legation, BBni.iK, October 16, 1B7S. 

It is a lovely day here fur yoiu' diamoud wuddiug, and I hope 
it's as pleasant at Cedarcroft. We shall all be tlunking of you, 
and wondering what is goin^ od, and who nil are there, etc., etc. 
I am very sorry we ean't be present with the rest, but hope that 
we ahall not be much missed in person, since we have sent repre- 
sentatives, and also mean to speak three words by telegraph, 
which I hope will reach yaa at breakfast or soon after. 

M. tells me she has written to you about our going to Karlsbad. 
1 am greatly relieved to know at last the exact cftiise of my trou- 
ble, and tu have a certain cure for it. I have been drinking the 
water here for two days past, and feel already very difierentlj. 
The two doctors say tiiat if it were spring instead of fall I need 
cot go ; but I shall get well so mncb more rapidly by going now 
that they advise it strongly. I don't suppose tliat I need stay 
longer than three weeks. I can now see that my trouble in the 
Btomaoh cane mostly from the liver. . . . The fact that I was so 
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mnch iKtter until I took cold two weeks ago si 
13 Dot seriously affected. 



This « 



1 the last letter whiuh Bayard Tayloi 



s already 

when writiiig it, and later, oa the same day, another 
consultation was held, when it was decided that it 
woiJd he useless for him to go to KarLsbad, and that 
the removal would only hasten the progTBSs of the 
disease ; for dropsy had developed, and a week lat 
an operation was performed for the sufferer's relief 
From this time forward the fatal disease made steady 
inroads upon his vitality. His indomitable will still 
struggled against the inevitable. He rose and was 
dressed each day, and went to his library. There were 
the materials for the work to which he ha<l looked for- 
ward so eagerly, but he could not touch them. Once 
in the summer he had made a faint attempt, but 
he was already too ill to make any real beginning. 
Since so lai'ge part of his material was stored 
memory alone, to work ou the Life was not to 
an industrious compilation from published or written 
papers, but to construct in a harmonious whole a 
work which already lay in his mind. To do this, 
however, was to bend all the energies of his nature 
to a great task. This he could no longer do. He 
had written two poems since coming to Germanjv, 
When driving from Gotha to Friedrichroda he 
to pass through the little village of Wahlwinkel, whei 
he saw in the gable of a peasant's house a stork' 
which had been there from time immemoriaL Out 
that grew his poem " The Village Stork." The readi 
who looks between the lines can easily follow ths 
thought which must have been dwelling in the poet's 
mind, — his own wanderings in F^^pt and Greece, 
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his long struggle witli uDtoward fata, the slow recog- 
nition of his power, and even now the uncertain hold 
which he had upon the popular mind in his own most 
cherished vocation. The last verses which he wrote 
were those of his " Epicedium," written in September 
to be read at the Century Memorial to William Cul- 
len Bryant, 

From time to time in the early weeks of his last 
illness he drove out in pleasant weather, but for the 
most part he kept bis room, seeing few people, but 
going through tlie necessary work of the legation. As 
the office was in his house, this duty was made easier 
for him; and his secretaries visited him for instruction 
or his signature, as circumstances might require. 

It was after the disease had set in, but before its 
fatal nature had declared itself, that he had a visit 
from Mr. H. H, Boyesen, who has recorded in his 
" Reminiscences of Bayard Taylor " ^ a conversation 
which he had with him. The talk turned upon 
Goethe, and Bayard Taylor, recurring to a thought 
which wlways strongly affected him, said, — 

" It is odd how deeply rooted the idea is among our 
people that because a man is a good novelist he must 
necessarily be a bad poet or dramatist, and if he is 
a good poet his novels or his dramas deserve only 
censure. A man like Goethe, whose rich nature de- 
manded such manifold and various expression, would 
never be comprehended by our reviewers. They 
would damn ' Faust ' because ' Werther ' had been a 
success. ' Now you made such a hit with your novel,' 
they would say, ' why don't you stick to that in which 
you have excelled, instead of trying your unskilled 
hand on something which you don't understand?' 
' Lijgiiaccil'i ^fajiiisiiic, Angust, lB7tl. 
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Novel-writing, poetry, travels, the drami 
ceived to be each a separate trade, and to be a poet 
and a novelist at the same tune is iii the eyes of our 
critics about as anomalous as it would be to combine 
the praotice of law and medicine, or to profess equal 
skill in carpentry and shoemaking. The Germans 
have a mucii uobler conception of the vocation of a 
man of letters. If he be an imaginative writer, no 
matter of what kind, they call him Dichter, aud thc^ 
leave the whole Held of imaginative writing at his dis- 
posal. If Paul Ileyse, who bugan as a novelist, writes a 
drama or a poem, it does nut in the least disturb them. 
So also Gustav Freytag has gamed an equal siicoesB 
on the stage and as a writer of romances. Goethe and 
Schiller wotdd have been at a loss to define their 
proper specialty. Their vocation was that of Dichter, 
and they selected the form which suited best the idea 
they wished to develop. Their occasional hesitation 
between two literary forms thus becomes perfectly in- 
telligible." 

ilia own latest work, " Prince Deukalion," was pal 
lished in November, and he held a copy of tlie book 
his hands. He had not thought to receive much pop- 
ular applause from a poem bo serious in its plan, so 
weighty in its poetic thought, but he knew that there 
were some, the poets whom he knew and loved, 
would share with him its high purpose. Two si 
wrote him from America, and their letters, among 
last which he received, were witnesses to that si 
purpose which he had kept through life, of read 
after the highest expression of his highest 
" It is a great poem," writes Mr. Whittier, — 
great I hardly dare venture to say. To me it 
the graud dramas of the immortal Greeks, 
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much m resemblance as in its solemnity aud power, 
I rejoice tliat such a poum is thine." 

So strong was Bayard Taylor's own spirit o£ hope 
that those who were aliout him shared it so long as they 
dared. The disease had taken a fatal turn about the 
middle of November, and from that time on his Buffer- 
ings were intense. They were borne with an heroic 
patience which called forth adtnii'ation from all around 
him, BBpeoially from his faitliful attendant phyaician, 
Dr. Lowe. No word of complaint ever escaped the 
suft'erar'a lips. About Uie middle of December one of 
those delusive appearances of improvement which be- 
long to tile disease occurred, and seemed at the time to 
puzzle even the attendant physicians. On the 14th 
he felt so much better that he called for paper and 
pencil to draft a dispatch to the foreign office in reply 
to a message of sympathy which had been conveyed 
to him from the Emperor. 

On the ITtli a rapid change began, which was cru- 
elly deceptive in its first form ; for though his attend- 
ants knew liie contrary, a sudden relief conveyed to 
Bayard Taylor the delusive hope that he had passed 
through a crisis and was now to get well. It was in 
reality a premonition of the immediate end. It was 
followed by extreme pain, which brought with it a 
bitter disappointment. On the 19th, after restless- 
ness and wandering of mind, he was in his chair, 
where he now spent most of his time. His will flamed 
out in one final burst, " I want," — he began, and 
found it impossible to make his want known or 
guessed until suddenly he broke forth, " I want, oh, you 
know what I mean, that stuf of Ufa I'' It was like 
Goethe's cry, the despair of one groping for tliat which 
had always been his in large measure. At two in 
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the afteraoon lie fell aaleep, and at four o'clock geallj 
breathed his last 
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On the 22d of Deoember the Americans I 
Berlin, representatives of literature, acieuce, a 
in Germany, the diplomatic corps, and the Emperor'a 
special messengers gathered at the American Embassy 
to pay the last honors to the dead poet. The Kev. J. P. 
Thompson, D. D., addressed the assembly, nsing largely 
the expre^Jons of " Prince Deukalion." Then one of 
Sayard Taylor's own fraternity, Berthold Auerbach, 
spoke as a poet, turning to his friend and fellow-poet : 

" Here, under flowers that grew in German soil, 
lies the mortal frame tenanted for fifty- three years by 
the richly-endowed genius whom men knew as Bayard 
Taylor. Thy name will be spoken by coming genera- 
tions, who never looked into thy kindly, winning face, 
never grasped thy faithful hand, never Iieard a word 
from thy eloquent lips. Yet no : the breath of the 
mouth is exhaled and lost, but thy word, thy poet- 
word, is abiding. On behalf of those whom thou 
hast left behind, urged by my affection as thy oldest 
friend in the Old World, as thou didst often call me, 
anJ as a representative of German literature, I send 
after thee loving words of farewell. What thou liast 
become and shalt continue to be in the realms of 
mind after ages will determine. To-day our hearts 
are thrilled with grief and lamentation, and yet with 
exaltation too. Thou wast born in tlie fatherland of 
Benjamin Franklin ; and, like him, thou didst work 
thy way upward from a condition of lowly labor to 
be an apostle of the spirit of purity and freedom, and 
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a representative of thy people among a foreign peo- 
ple. No, not among a foreign people : thou art as 
one of ourselves ; thou hast died in the country of 
Goethe, to whose lofty spirit thou didst ever turn with 
devotion ; thou hast erected a monument to him be- 
fore thy people, and wouldst erect Ijcfore all peoples 
another, which, alas! is lost with thee. But thou 
thyself wast and art one of those whom he foretold, a 
disciple of a universal literature, in which, high above 
all bounds of nationality, in the free, limitless ether, 
the purely human soars on daring pinions sunwards in 
ever new poetic forms. As fi-om one power to another, 
so wast thou the accredited envoy from one realm of 
miud to another ; and even in thy latest work thou 
dost show that thou livedst in that religion wliich em- 
braces all confessions, and takes not the name of one 
to the exclusion of the rest. Nature gave thee a form 
full of grace and power, a spirit full of clearness and 
chaste cheerfulness, and the grace of melodious speech 
to set forth the movements and emotions springing 
from the eternal and never-fathomed source of being, 
as well as from the fleeting and never-exhausted joys 
of wedded and paternal love, of friendship, of the in- 
spiration of nature, of patriotism, and of the ever- 
ascending revelations of human history. Bom in the 
New World, ripened in the old, — and alas ! severed 
so early from the tree of life ! Thou didst teach thy 
people the history of the German people, that they, 
being brothers, should know one another ; we bear 
that in our memories. Thou didst put into words of 
song thy people's outburst of joy at their centennial 
festival ; when it returns again, and our own mortal 
frames lie motionless like thine here before us, then 
from millions of lips yet unborn vrill resound again 
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tlie name of Batabd Tatlor. Tliy memory b 

be blessed ! " 



The sarcophagus was deposited in the Jerusalt 
cemetery whence it waa removed in March, It arrii 
in America Miu-ch 13, 1879. It was a Thursday, thft' 
day on which he had died ; and at the hour in the af- 
ternoon when he breathed his last in Germany, the 
remains of Bayard Taylor were bi'ought from the ship 
to his native shoi-e, as if no interval had elapsedl 
Even here his second country foUow«d him, for 
i-eitiains were escorted to the City Hall in New Yoi 
by members of German singing societies and by dele- 
gations from other associations. At the City Hall the 
coffin was taken from the funeral ear and a dirge sung 
over it by the Gennan societies. Thousands of per- 
sons had gatliered on news of the arrival, ami stood 
attendant upon the solemnities. It was Germany giv- 
ing back to America in sorrow the son whom America 
had sent forth with rejoicing. An oration was deli' 
ei-ed by the Hon. Algernon S. Sidlivan, and the 
mains were placed in state in the Governor's room of 
the City Hall, where they were in the custody of a 
guard of honor from the Koltes Post, Grand Army o£ 
the Eepuhlic, The same guard escorted them to tlie 
railway station the next day, when they 
to Cedarcroft. 

The poet lay in the house which he ha<l built 
the day following, when, after addresses by Rev. 
Furness and Dr. Frank Taylor at the 
was borne by a fimeral procession for three i 
the cemetery at Lougwood. The pall-bearers 
leoted from hia literary asaociatea and his ear] 
friends. From all the country side his old friends 
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neig'Iibors, to the number of foiir thousanil, stood and 
listened to the funeral aerviee, which was read by the 
Rev. Dr. 11. N. Powers, and to a few woids from the 
Rev. Dr. W. II. Funiesa and Mr, E, C. Stedman. A 
burial ode was sung hy a Kennett ehorus. 

Bayard Taylor lies buried in the country he loved 
so well, amongst his own kinsfolk to whom lie hai.1 
been so loyal. A wiiler fame and the meaning of his 
life are symbolized in tlie inonnment above him and in 
the plants which guard his grave. A Greek altar of 
the Doric order bears upon its frieze the words " He 
being dead yet speaketh." Upon the faco of the cir- 
cular stone is a bronze medallion of his head by Launt 
Thompson, surmounted by a carven wreath of oak 
leaves and bay, — emblematic of civic and jjoetic hon- 
ors. Upon tlie reverse are the lines from " Prince 
Deukalion" : — 

Fur Lite, whose source not here began. 

Must HI! the utmust sphere of Man, 

Aud, so expandiug, lifted be 

Along the liue of God's decree. 

To fiud in eiidleaa growth all gcwd, — 

In endless toil, beatitude. 

When tiie sarcophagus was brought to the steamer 
at Hamburg, some evergreens in pots wei-e found at ita 
side. It was not known and never has been learned 
whence they came. They followed the body to its last 
resting-place, and there were set out in the sod. They 
came from unknown hands. They stand by the grave, 
witnessing to that affection and veneration which were 
paid to Bayard Taylor by numberless persons whom 
he never knew or saw ; their living green is a sign of 
that unfading memory which will be renewed with 
every fresh generation of level's of poetry and honor- 
era of noble aspiration. 
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lera to, from B, T, In OJitotoli,' ir.O, 
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011,642 
Weimar, Grand Duke ol, 042. 
Wajt CheBlar "RsglEler" reseireB B. 

T.'i am contribntlon to jouruaiiim. 

West ladles, B. T, dedres to li^t, 28, 

WluppltiB^ wben one may be proud oI a, 

Whipple, Edwin Peror, quotes an old 

notipo of B, T.'» ■' Blikprad^'lTfl! 
WMttler, John Oimuleof, upon tt» 
KildDn wiiddlDg ot I/mgwood, B; B. 
T.'i eulr admlraUao tS, 26; InTftm 
B. T. to^ Urit Urn, 128 ; notioes^^" Bl- 

B. T. vlBlti ITB ; upon ■' Tlie Story of 

St. Jolui," 4liS; hii "Tent on the 
BbopcIi," and Its popularity, 473^ 479; 



WUey & PutnuD publiab " T1b»> Afoot," 



" 126; hl> tdDdoesa and tbaC ol 
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WOlia, Nathaniel Parker, letters to B. T. 
from, 83, t», 101. 

Willia, Richard Storrs, brother of N. P. 
W., 40 ; compauiou of B. T. at Frank- 
furt, 49, 53 ; retuma to Aiaerica, KUJ. 

Wiutiirop, Theodore, his ** Life iu the 
Open Air " critici^eJ, 303. 

Woiuon'a rijjhta, the doctrine of, upheld 
at Kennett Square, 3, 19. 

Wood, T. Bayard, letter from B. T. to, 
TOG. 

•*Ximexia," a romance in poetry by B. 
T., 27 ; its publication proposed by B. 
T., 27 ; and debated by his friends, 



28, 29; published with other poems, 
30 ; its reception, 31 ; an occasion of 
foot- journey 8, 33; introduces B. T. to 
N. P. WiUis, 38; read by Hiram 
Powers, 57. 

Yewell, George H., letters from B. T. 

to, 48G, 03G, G47, 049, 609, 722. 
<* Young Author's Idle hi London, A," 

by B. T., Go. 
Yusef , a dragoman, who testifies to the 

accuracy of B. T.'s orientals, 301. 

Ziegler, Friedrich Wilhelm, B. T. yisits, 
326. 



Poetical and Dramatic Worlds 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 



Poetical Works. ludiidiii',- all liis piwtiei! writiuga except Chose 
ilramutiu iu fomi, eiiibrociu!; tl.o Tuel's Journal, Poems of ihe Oii- 
ont. Home l'a«or:Js, Balliidfl, Li rius, the I'iotura of Bt. John, nod 
Lai'H, besides ihoae coutnined iu earliur rolumas, eotitlBd aimply 
"Poems." ILiiaehM Edition. I2ino. 82.00; hall call, W.OO; mo- 
rocco, or tree ealf, S5 00. 

In it the face nm\ ihe son! of Baynrd Tsvlor are reflectod with pei^ 
teeldcarneasand trnth — for ihera is nothing to bo coucealed or aoft- 
eued; no stain is upon the mamiiry oF this man who, having set poetr/ 
before liim ns rhe mi'llns and end of hii life, honored eciQaliy his act 
and himself, ffi* niitnral speech waa song ; the pussion, pnrity, and 
BpoQtaneoua Bow of his yetae arc alike extrnordinnry. — Porltand 
Press. 

Many who are familiar with the productions of oni? period of his 
life, lis prEienteil in a siiiLlle voltime, have no pniper ron(T]ition of hia 
uou-ur un>l Bcope ail iK>Bi na ahuwn in hia work us n ivhole. — Btalon 



Dramatic Works. lucludlii;; nil of hi.: pocma liramiitic- in form, 
namiJj : The IVophct, The Masque of the Gods, and Piince Den- 
kalion. Wiih Notes hj Marie Hasseh-Tatlor. New Edition, 
nuiform with the Ktaoell Edition of Tavlor'a "Translation of 
Faust." Crown 8to, gilt top, 82.95; liiilt ettlf,*t.50; morocco, 
SS.OO. 

"Prince Donkalion" and "The Ma5qiie o( the Gorta" are the 
works of a larya, ripe mind in foil command of nil the resouroBii of 
poetic writing. They represent years of putient and earnest thoiidht, 
a LirgO ftCquaiDtaucD ivith men and lite in all its phnses. as wel' as aa 
iudividaalitj' which, althougli it hart coma into contnet wiih the 
thon^'he and learning of many mces, was strongly marked and linnno- 
niiMiKly dcvplopert. No one who dc^iri'S to know Mr. Tuylor'K gpniua 
at its heat will fail la familiarize himself with theso poems; they are 
an addition to nnr literature which wo will do wull to atndy. — Chrit- 
tiaa Uaion (Xew TorkJ. 
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Poems of ttia OrUnt. ISmo, tl.SS. 

" Puems u! the Orient " liear the stamp throughout of vivid o 
elitiJ ex|>orieucB. With the esuejition uf two or ihree of tha a 
ulaUumtv piei^it, it coiubliica gre^iter spuutiuii'tty of expreBaion, a, m 
iDliuiaCe fouling uE naCui'e, and a more daria^ flight of tlie ima^aa 
tion, with a nicer artistic flnidh, tliaa any of bia formor pioductiooB 
— Nfin York Tribune. 

Pocma of Home and Travel. 16mu, SI.2S. 
In ci^rtniu pnrticiil^ra ha is auequalcd b; naj of our poeCa. fo 1 

gnu^e, iu ihu power of proElui^itij* elenr, iliatinct, aad lovely pictures 
of lif« and natare, iu straight Co rwiudtieas ^d felicity of expresBioB, 
iu nn exquisite niin;;]ing of humor aud tender pathos, id T&tiety of 
Buftuitied poetic power, and in vigor, natiiralnens, nud manlinesa of 
thou^lit atid style, ha has no equal among oiir home-bred poets. — 
Ckitllaa liilMir/KBCcr (New Yorlt). 

The Maaque of tbe Gods. 16ino, %\.15. 

Wc can give but a fiiint idea of the sulilimitvof the conceptionl 
which \i wrought out in tlie drnma. In some r>'spects it apprcjof hea I 
" ITauBt " in its tremendous power and Baggeaiiveneaa. — Tro^ Tim 

The Prophet: A Tragtdy. 16ino, f2.00. 

Mr. Taylor haa dra\TU his i>rophet marvelonsly well. — Nao YoA ■] 
Trihiaie. 
Thii strikingly original poem. — Philadtl/ikia Bull 

Prince Deultalion. A Lyriciil Drama. 810, while vellum cloth,.,' 

full gilt, S3. 00. 

This dramntip poera contnine four nets, — the first representing ths 
disappearance of Classic raith, and tho dawn of ChriBtianitj, — time, 
A. i>, 300 ; iho second, A. D, 1300, depicting the struggle of the Chorch 
of Rome with Ihe human race ; the third, the nineteenth century, witl 
its conllictina; Proteslautism and Science ; the fourlb, the Fut 
its larger faith and charity. 

The flppearnnca of this nohio work ia n notabla event in the lit« 
ture of our age ; aod ia doubly important, — first, as tbe rich (rpit^^H 
and experience of a life whose action makes uo discoont upoi 
and expression; and secondly, as (ha sinsnlarly complete a _ 

representation of the moat illnminnted thonght, hope, and belief 0^9 
the age. ... It is a work of which thu very grea' 
a little represses, the lanjjun^e of praise. It ia a 

the honornble head of Bayard Taylor 
poeta.— Parlland Prest. 



The Bcha Club, anil other Utaraiy DJrsrooiiH. "IiittlflClMiic" 

sCjlo, ISiDO, $1.25. 

A chaniiiu;- book uf fresli and muny-sided criticisma of poetry, with 
Bxceeilin^ly akiUfiil tiuil goud-liumon'd truvvstit'S of the cliaract eristic 
maimer of tha beat known AniBrifian and Kuglish povta, — TeonyHon, 
Lowell. Wliitlier, Bryout, Longfellow, Holniea, Stedinan, Alitrich, 
Emersoii, BiMwnin;", Bret Hnrtt, foe, Mrs. Hone, Kenta, Juiui luije. 
lour, Juitquin Millei', Widt Wbitiuun, and iniiuy ollufCii. 

We know of uothiiig of their order of Uienitiire equal in merit to 
this aeries of papers. The eeaiality, humor, and rifh fund of ability 
they display, no reader of taste can f^l to apiiCBcinta. — Bostmi Truu- 
tUtr. 

Home BaUada. With beantiful Illaatrutionfl, from defligna hy F. 
8. Cunnuii, F. Dieluas, G. W. Edwarus, W. H. Gibson, T. 
HovENDEN, U. B01.TOS JosES, J. N. M*nuLE, F. D. Millet, 
J. F. MnRPiir, W. L. T\i-lor, and Q. H. Yewkll; engraved by 
Georob T. Andrew, W. B Clossom, Henry Ghai", E. Heine- 
HAN, W. J. Linton, and Ore & Co. Svo, full gilt, S3.00; morocM 
or tree c;ilf, S7.50. 

Contents: Tha Quaker Widow; The Holly-Tree; John Reed; 
Jane Reed; The Old PeDnsylvanLi Farmi;r. 

Wfl have no worda exeept tbose of praise and ^^otnmendalion in re- 
spect to ibis beautiful book. Artist, engraver, and printer have cotd- 
hinsd to gire nu appropriate setting to a clioica selection of Taylor'* 
swecteai and tenderest poems, and the resnlc ia n holiday volnma 
whicrh to see is 10 awaken a desire to posaesa. The liBllnda nra five in 
numbur, and are all redoleut of rural life anil sceuery. . . . Each pos- 
acsses a charm that makes it a \vell-spritig uf pleasuTO to the poetic 
aoul. — Chicago JoaraaL 

The gem of the season thus far is the hi-nuliful holiilay edition of 
Bayard Taylor's " Home Ballada." The illnatia'iona are remarkably 
fine. The full-page ligiirca havu a life and expression rarely found 
in such i Una [ratio us. The smaller illustrations are alt good, nnd the 
delicate bolf-tltli-a are exqaislte in desi<:n and execntion. The bits of 
landscape, the grapes, the Bowers, the bolly, are admirable examples 
o( drawing and engraving. — Boston Adrerlker. 

Bayard Taylor in poetry and in pcoao had a wonderful eye for the 
picturesque, and it ia no sorpriaa to find how fully these ballads lend 
tham<^lres to illustration. The muatrations ai'e euchnating. — ChrU- 
liin Adeocale (New York). 



FwHt. Bjr J. W. vox GoBTOH. Tnniibted Inhi Bt«UA T«n 
WAHD Tavliui. One-Voluim Editioa. 12mo, gilt b 
ill calf, SJ.OO i iJiurOL'D), 87. CH). 

uril Ediihn. Ill two volnmas, l2nio, gilt top, 84.50 ; half a 



Tub Samb. Complete in two volnmea. Each Tolume include* 
Van. Itnval Svo, jjilt top, St.al) ; tlia two volumes, 59.0( 



calf, 816.00; ii 



). sao.ot 



Mr. Bayani Tnjlur hus rendered tliu ivliole poem iu English w 
derfullj doau imd wouderf iill^ free from airaiii and liaraiineas. 
fur Ibe and metre for ini'tru, lie tollowid Goelhe's way, flinchingfl 
fure uo difficulties, auil ai'lJuui utborwine ihan vietorioua, — alabofH 
great tliaG no man could hive liopid for snccess who Imd n 
self enough d( the poetii: spirit to undertake it na a Inbor of \oim. 
Bajaid Tajlor's '■ FaiiBt " is alu^^thcc, to onr mtud, one of tliu moat 
rv'inarkable imaXi of tranalaliou achieveil in an; madorn lanfpmge. It 
c;iu ha Bufviy mnintiiined ihat ihe rich and viiried muic of " Faust " 
has nrvar before been as faithfully presented to EngliBh ears. — Sat- 
mdu) Renitw {London}. 

Bavard T^iylor'a ivork is easily aliend of all others In respect of 
ciitical and kboriuiia txHtuiuaiion of all the sourci^a of itifurmutiuQ 
touKhinR npon the poem oi' Its orljjiu. His notis 
exhaustive, and ni'isi lie cnnenlted liy any Btodent of the 
winhea Iq go to the liottom of riiaputed points. Although 
tranjlatlons have appeared since Taylor's wiis completed, 
nonnce his tbp " gtandnrd." — Litcrari/ Worhl (Boston J. 

It is not only a sure!-/!!, in the eomnion sense of the word; not 
a faithful FBodering a! the aense of the original in pk'osui^ English 
rem, hul it is a transfer of the spirit and the form of that wonderful 
book into onr own tnncne to an extent which wonld have been thought 
irtiposaible had it not been made — New York Eeeaing Pott. 
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